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Q location of Wheel Foundries of 
Members of A.M.C.C.W 
38 in United States 
8 in Canada 


46 — Total 


it Location of Railroad Owned 
Wheel Foundries not Members 
of AM.C.C.W. 
3 in United Stotes 
1 in Canada 


4 — Total 
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2 American Car & Foundry Co. 
3. Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd. 
[ 0 C AT a D 4 Canadian Car & Foundry Co. 
5 Cleveland Production Co. 
. 6 Dominion Wheel & Foundries, Ltd. 
to Better Serve All Railroads — 7 ccitin wheet company 
8 Hannibal Car Wheel & Foundry Co. 
. 9 Louisville Car Wheel & Railway Supply Co. 
Chilled Car Wheel plants are strategic- 10 Marshall Car Wheel & Foundry Co. 
ally located to provide the railroads quick and 11 Maryland Car Wheel Co. 


12 Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
13. New York Car Wheel Co. 
a handy market for scrap wheels. 14 Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


lt, Spot the dot on the map nearest to the 15 Ramapo Foundry & Wheel Works 


. , . 16 Reading Car Wheel Co. 
point where you want delivery; then check the 17 Senedd te. 


list of member manufacturers for the one to call American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 


efficient service, reduced delivery charges and 





on to best serve your requirements. 18 Tredegar Iron Works 
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N maintenance alone Sellers Type “S’’ Injector 

is less than a third as expensive as old style 
injectors. The reason—its design eliminates 
bulged steam pipes and broken injector parts 
caused by water hammer and. reduces scaling to a 
minimum. 


Its many other advantages include more than 75% 
reduction in water waste when starting and stop- 
ping; one lever which controls all operations; the 
ability to drain water tank completely, when 
necessary, and a combination lifting and non- 
lifting principle which permits it to be located 
high above roadbed hazards. 
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The Railway Situation in Brief 


EARNING POWER: The railroads 
have made record gross earnings—and net 
earnings also—in 1942. Larger net has 
been secured by a phenomenal increase in 
efficiency—more than counteracting lower 
charges to patrons, huge increases in wages, 
and a fantastic rise in taxes. This ex- 
tremely significant event is discussed in the 
leading editorial herein. It is further an- 
alyzed in an article on page 49. Even 
more significant, perhaps, than the rail- 
way’s demonstration of their economic vi- 
rility is the failure of this demonstration to 
restore the confidence of investors—espe- 
cially in their equity securities. This as- 
pect of the situation is discussed on page 
81. The difficulties of the carriers lie in 
the political realm—as is evidenced by the 
fact that the only menace to their present 
earning power is what the government may 
do (1) regarding wages and (2) regard- 
ing rates. 

2 
A WORD FROM MR. EASTMAN: 
On pages 5 and 6 herein is a message from 
the Director of ODT, written especially 
for the Railway Age audience. He sug- 
gests that a method of dealing successfully 
with wartime transportation, much more 
effective than that of War I, has been 
evolved, this time. This modern method 
is one of co-operation rather than coercion 
—and it is up to those who prefer volun- 
tary methods to exert themselves to the ut- 
most to make the present plan meet all re- 
quirements. Mr. Eastman, in particular, 
believes that plans for meeting manpower 
shortage should be evolved and installed in 
advance of dire need. 

® 
SUPPLIES OF MATERIAL: The 
railroads received $821 millions of materials, 
fuel excluded, in 1942—compared to 813 


- millions in 1941, details appearing on page 


95 herein. Total materials in stock were 
516 millions on December 1, 1942, com- 
_ pared to 437 millions a year before. 
4 ® 
LOCOMOTIVE UTILIZATION: 
There were only 340 stored freight loco- 
" motives in October, 1942, and there were 
' only 2,344 freight engines awaiting repairs. 
_ In 1929 the average number of stored 
freight engines was 2,680 and the number 
| undergoing repairs was 4,477. Also, in 
' October, 1942, freight engines averaged 
| 121 miles daily, as contrasted to 99 miles 
- in 1929. The locomotive situation is pains- 
| takingly reviewed in an article (page 12) 
| herein—and it is observed that the record, 
' while obviously worthy of praise, may also 
indicate how thin the ice is over which it 
is possible to skate without crashing 
through. 
® 

FREIGHT CAR SUPPLY: The in- 
Crease in the average length of haul, and 
in the ratio of empty to total car-mileage, 
3 has increased by 14 hours the average time 
' which elapses between successive loadings 
per car. These are two of many factors 
tendering difficult the supply of freight 
cars under present conditions, which are 
reviewed by our mechanical editor on page 


15 herein. Heavier loading of cars has de- 
stroyed the former basis for calculating car 
demand, but a new method of analysis sug- 
gests the following conclusions, namely, a 
prospective adequate car supply in 1943, if 
there is no intensification of troop move- 
ments, tf the supply of repair materials re- 
mains adequate, and if car-repair forces are 
kept intact. 

:) 
ROADWAY: Rail applied in 1942 totaled 
1.2 million tons—the heaviest since 1930. 
Ties applied were 49 millions, largest quan- 
tity since 1931. These additions, however, 
are modest—in comparison with the rise in 
traffic and the scanty work done during 
the depressed ’Thirties. Meantime, there 
are also necessary capital outlays in the 
roadway department—for instance, the new 
Burlington westbound yard at Galesburg 
which is saving thousands of car-days and 
locomotive-hours each month. Recent road- 
way progress, and needs for the immediate 
future, are outlined herein on page 18, and 
construction projects are set forth in de- 
tail on page 73. 

® 


TRAFFIC CHANNELS CHANGE: 
It isn’t just the heavier traffic which has 
magnified the railways’ wartime operating 
problems—but the fact also that business 
is moving over unusual routes, and a vast 
tonnage is moving by rail which always 
heretofore was floated. Originating car- 
riers have had to adapt themselves to the 
functions of terminating lines—and, then, 
there has been the vast movement of fuel, 
and of materials for military posts and mu- 
nitions plants. The wide variety of trans- 
portation changes for which the railways 
have successfully developed expedients is 
outlined in significant detail in an article 
on page 7 herein. 
@ 

SIGNALS QUICKEN TRAFFIC: 
Some of the single-track “bottlenecks” and 
intensely-used yards would be playing sad 
tricks on the railroads’ contribution to the 
war program—if it were not for c. t. c, 
car-retarders and other modern products 
of the signaling art. On page 28 herein, 
the contribution of signals to the carriers’ 
effective service to the war program is 
convincingly summarized. Some of these 
installations not only boost the traffic along, 
but they save man-hours and scarce com- 
modities—by doing jobs which alternative 
methods can perform only by processes 
costly in both labor and materials. 


COST OF MATERIALS: Coal cost 4%4 
per cent more in 1942 than in 1941, while 
fuel oil was up 734 per cent. Most mate- 
rials purchased by railroads are under strict 
“price ceiling” regulation. Nevertheless, 
as is recorded on page 86 herein, iron and 
steel was up 4 per cent over last year, while 
some roads paid as much as 15 per cent 
more for their lumber acquisitions. Tie 
prices rose, because the railroads asked for 
higher prices in order to augment the sup- 
ply—but still didn’t get as many ties as 
they wanted. 
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PREPARING FOR POST WAR: For 
several months, an alert committee of stu- 
dious railroad officers, under the aegis of 
the A. A. R., has been surveying the need 
and opportunity for diverse research—the 
better to prepare the railroad industry to 
face the exigencies which the aftermath of 
the war will bring. An article herein 
(page 23) reveals the personnel of this 
important committee, which is headed by 
one of the railroads’ most highly esteemed 
leaders, Judge R. V. Fletcher. Other plan- 
ning for the transportation future is being 
done by governmental agencies—the statu- 
tory Board of Investigation & Research 
and the New Deal group known as the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, and their 
activities are likewise surveyed in the arti- 
cle by our Washington editor. 

2 
IN CANADA: The Dominion’s railways 
in 1942 had their biggest year—as our Ot- 
tawa correspondent reports in his article 
on page 57. Relations between Canada’s 
carriers and allocators of scarce materials 
are harmonious, because the Minister in 
charge of munitions was formerly the Min- 
ister of Railways; he knows their needs. 
Dominion railways, besides their transpor- 
tation contribution to the war program, are 
also ship operators and builders, munitions 
manufacturers and—believe it or not— 
operators of aviation training schools. 

& 
IN MEXICO: Freight ton-kilometers 
rose 13 per cent in the first ten months of 
1942 on the National Railways of Mexico, 
and other figures indicate a similar greater 
usage of plant. While relations between 
the railway management and the unions are 
harmonious, our correspondent in Mexico 
reports (page 53 herein) some lack of 
agreement regarding working rules. A 
government administration has replaced the 
ineffective management by employees’ rep- 
resentatives. 

s 
EQUIPMENT ORDERS: Complete in- 
formation on equipment orders is not avail- 
able this year, because orders by the gov- 
ernment (military and lend-lease) are not 
permitted to be reported. For domestic 
service, freight car orders totaled 22,307 
(see page 111). Locomotive orders for 
domestic service are tabulated in an article 
beginning page 117. 


LINE ABANDONMENT: 2,516 miles 
of line were abandoned in 1942—the larg- 
est total in history. The preceding record 
was 1,995 miles, in 1934. The details of 
this major effort by the railways, in co- 
operation with the WPB, to divert mate- 
rials from little-used railway lines to where 
they would vigorously further the war pro- 
gram are recorded on page 107. 
8 


DR. PARMELEE’S SURVEY: The 
customary painstaking summary of the 
year’s railway developments—not only from 
the statistical standpoint, but also that of 
the careful archivist—appears herein on 
page 59, from the pen of the Director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
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Incredible 1942—What of 1943? 


The railway record encourages more enthusiasm about what was 
achieved in 1942 than prophecy about what will be required and ac- 
complished in 1943. 


Every estimate made a year ago of the freight service that would 
be needed and rendered was far exceeded last year. As regards pas- 
senger traffic, Railway Age, less than a month after Pearl Harbor, 
merely hazarded that, due to rubber shortage, “the railways may dur- 
ing this war have made upon them a much larger demand for passenger 
transportation than ever before.” So fast was this forecast fulfilled 
that in May travel by rail exceeded the previous record of 1920, and 
in the fall attained such volume that railways and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation joined in appealing for a cessation of travel ex- 
cepting for essential purposes. 


Experience in 1942 demonstrated vitally important facts which 
the national welfare requires shall never be disregarded by public, 
government, railway managements or railway employees. 


Railway Capacity.—It proved a railway capacity, when railways, 
shippers, government and railway employees co-operate, far exceeding 
what anybody ever believed to exist. Freight service in 1942 amount- 
ing to 640 billion ton-miles exceeded by 35 per cent that of 1941; by 
72 per cent that of 1940; by 43 per cent that of 1929; and by 58 per 
cent that rendered under government operation in 1918. Passenger 
service amounting to 54 billion passenger-miles exceeded that of 1941 
by 86 per cent; that of 1940 by 129 per cent; that of 1929 by 75 per 
cent; that of the previous record year 1920 by 16 per cent; and that 
rendered under government operation in 1918 by 28 per cent. 


Railway Indispensability—The national indispensability of ade- 
quate railway capacity was demonstrated as never before. For a decade 
a large part of railway facilities had stood virtually idle; equipment 
had declined; and managements seeking a return on total investment 
were criticised for “over-expansion” by labor leaders seeking higher 
wages and by regulating authorities refusing the return asked. But 
it would have been utterly impossible for the nation to have so swiftly 
and enormously increased its production, transoceanic shipping, army, 
navy and air power if the railway capacity so long unused during de- 
pression had been unavailable in the stress of war. 


Government versus Private Operation.—Under government opera- 
tion, railway freight service in the entire year 1918 was increased 3 
per cent and passenger service 8 per cent. Under private operation 
in 1942, freight service was increased 35 per cent and passenger service 
86 per cent. And yet there remain persons so allergic to facts that 
they still criticize railway performance under private operation, con- 
demn the Office of Defense Transportation for not applying more 
coercion, and advocate government operation in war and government 
ownership in peace as essential to the national salvation! 


Earning Capacity.—Railway gross earnings of probably $7,400 
million in 1942 topped 1929’s previous high record by $1,100 million— 
although rates were lower. Operating expenses (including equipment 
and joint facility rentals) of $4,700 million being only about the same 
as in 1929,—although wages were much higher and traffic much larger 
—net earnings from operation of about $2,700 million also topped by 
about $1,050 million the previous high record of 1929. This figure of 
$2,700 million somewhat exaggerates the true ability of the railway 
industry to make net earnings, because, if manpower and materials 
had been available, operating expenditures for maintenance would have 
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been larger. When the railways actually have 
demonstrated such ability to make net earnings, if 
afforded opportunity, why contend, as do pro- 
moters of a socialistic government-planned econ- 
omy, that the railway industry will have to be 
taken over and financed by government after the 
war to contribute its share toward “rebuilding 
America?” 

Purchasing Power.—Railway taxes of about 
$1,260 million in 1942 were over three times as 
large as in 1929; larger than the net operating in- 
come earned in any previous year; and left in 1942 
net operating income of about $1,440 million. Out 
of an increase over 1929 of about $1,100 million in 
gross earnings, the railways paid an increase of 
about $900 million in taxes, and got an increase 
of perhaps $200 million in net railway operating 
income. 

Under normal conditions, purchases of equip- 
ment and materials are determined by and some- 
what exceed net operating income. This was not 
the case in 1942, because of government restric- 
tions on equipment and materials. But purchases 
of approximately $1,100 million were almost as 
large as in 1941, and exceeded by 90 per cent aver- 
age annual purchases in 1930 to 1940. And the net 


operating income earned shows railway purchasing 
power was the greatest in history. 

Prospects of 1943.—The record of achievement 
left by our railways in 1942 has never been sur- 
passed, if equalled, by any other industry. They 
enter 1943 confronted with government demands 
for a $500 million annual reduction of rates and 
labor union demands for an $800 million annual 
increase of wages; with no prospect of increases 
in freight equipment proportionate to the pros- 
pective increase in freight traffic; and with no 
prospect of any increase in passenger cars to 
meet the fastest rising travel demand in history. 

The only reason for hoping they can meet the 
demands of 1943 is the astounding and almost 
incredible record they made in meeting the de- 
mands of 1942. 

This is the crucial year of the war. It is the 
crucial year of wartime railway operation. If the 
government really desires all efforts concentrated 
on winning the war, it will let the railways have 
all the labor, equipment and materials they need 
and let nobody interfere unnecessarily with their 
operation or earnings. The record of 1941 and 
1942 demonstrates that if the railways fail in 1943, 
the responsibility will be that of government. 





Equipment Supply 

New records of intensity of motive power and roll- 
ing-stock utilization were established during 1942, The 
remarkable performance of the limited inventory of 
freight locomotives is indicated by the fact that they 
averaged 106.6 miles per locomotive day during Oc- 
tober, 1942, compared with the new record of 93.7 
miles a year earlier. Freight-car performance was 
equally notable. Net ton-miles per freight-car day were 


consistently 20 or more per cent higher than in 1942, 


and during September exceeded the 1,000 mark for 
the first time in history. 

In the case of neither freight cars nor locomotives is 
the full significance of the accomplishments of the rail- 
roads disclosed by a comparison of the record during 
the peak month of the year. It must be considered that 
following the traffic peak of 1941 there was an un- 
usually short breathing spell. Both freight train-miles 
and freight car-miles passed the highest figures for 
the preceding year in March and continued upward dur- 
ing the succeeding months. No such sustained demand 
for high intensity of use has ever before been ex- 
perienced. 

Because of this situation the mechanical-department 
forces have been faced with new problems. The num- 
ber of freight cars out of service for repairs is so small 
that the customary methods of programming heavy 
repairs have had to be abandoned with a loss of labor 
efficiency and of control of the demands for materials 
which systematized repairs made possible. Motive- 
power officers have been constantly striving to reduce 
the time in terminals, for servicing and running re- 
pairs and to keep to a minimum the time required to 





complete classified repairs. In this respect the motive 
power ten years old or under has been a boon in that 
it will operate from 200,000 miles up between classi- 
fied repairs. It has also taken far more than its pro 
rata share of the burden in service. 

The most spectacular factor affecting freight-cat 
utilization is the saving of 2% ‘million loads during the 
year by the increase in the minimum tonnage of I. c. 1. 
loading established by the ODT in its General Order 
No. 1. Shippers have also co-operated in effecting 
heavier loading and in saving car days by prompt load- 
ing and unloading. The railways have kept cars mov- 
ing not only on the road, but through interchanges 
where opportunities for the loss of time are many. Not- 
withstanding these factors, the insistent demand for 
open-top cars has caused a continuously tight situation 
and the sharp watch on distribution maintained by the 
Association of American Railroads has been an im- 
portant factor in the high liquidity of the car supply 
attained during the past year. 

Current estimates anticipate 15 per cent more 
ton-miles of freight traffic in 1943 than in 1942. This 
will produce an increase in load on the motive power 
of a corresponding amount which must be met either 
by increased train-miles or by increased train load. 
An increase in locomotive-miles will be reflected di- 
rectly in increasing demands on shops and engine ter- 
minals. The increases in ton-miles will not be accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in tonnage; the 
total number of cars loaded during 1943 may not be 
greatly in excess of 1942. A longer average haul will 
increase the time which must elapse from one loading’ 
to the next. 

Present allocations of neither motive power nor 
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freight cars provide any margin for contingencies such 
as a shortage of material or a shortage of manpower 
needed to restore worn-out cars and locomotives to 
service, For safety, the railways need either (1) al- 
locations for enough new equipment to provide some 
reserve which present allocations do not include, or 
(2) assurance of an adequate supply of maintenance 
material always available when needed and of an 
adequate supply of men to maintain the present low per- 
centages of bad-order equipment. If both of these 
requirements are denied, then the battle of transporta- 
tion will have been lost--in Washington, not on the 
railways. 


Operations 


The huge increases in railway traffic in 1942 caused 
breaking of every operating record except those in 
which road speed is involved. More of nearly every 
commodity was hauled farther during the year than 
ever before, and passenger traffic made almost fan- 
tastic gains. The slowing up of freight train schedules 
was necessitated in many cases by the fact that there 
were sO many trains on the railroads that some of 
them had to wait on passing tracks for unusually long 
periods. Many passenger trains simply could not be 
kept on time because of interference by troop trains 
and freight trains containing important war traffic. 
Even with slower schedules, passenger trains are not 
maintaining anything like the on-time performance of 
peace time, and it seems inevitable that many schedules 
will have to be lengthened more if traffic continues 
to increase. 

_ In respect to freight schedules, a different picture 
is presented. It is difficult to determine the happy 
medium of speed that enables maximum utilization of 
equipment. With cars, and particularly locomotives, 
at a premium, further study must be given to the de- 
termination of how much freight schedules should be 
changed to attain maximum road capacity and at the 
same time produce the most effective use of equipment. 
A locomotive standing on a passing track produces no 
more transportation than if in the backshop; a stand- 
ing freight car might just as well be empty. A factor 
that cannot be overlooked is the psychological effect 
on shippers, who are being asked to release all cars 
as promptly as possible, and who wonder why they 
should incur the trouble and expense of doing so when 
the railways are slowing many of their schedules. 

The railways are faced with another problem that 
becomes ever more menacing—that of getting enough 
men. When there is a shortage of 10,000 men on 
one railroad, the problem is manifestly out of hand. 
The railways labor unions could be of the greatest 
assistance in this emergency if they would. There is, 
perhaps, no labor in the country which, as a whole, is 
working harder than railway labor. But the total 
effect is impaired by the transportation brotherhoods 
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clinging tenaciously to their featherbed rules, in spite 
of the difficulties they impose upon war-time traffic. 

One “horrible example” is afforded in California. 
In that state brakemen must be added if freight trains 
are increased above 50 cars. As a result, to comply 
with the law, trains are held at terminals awaiting extra 
brakemen who are entirely unnecessary. 


Communications 


On account of the necessity for handling numerous 
details of railroad operation on a minute-to-minute 
basis, the year 1942 brought an unprecedented load on 
the telegraph and telephone communication facilities. 
Every known practice was employed to utilize existing 
facilities more intensively and for a greater number of 
hours each day. 

In many instances, Morse telegraph was replaced by 
printing telegraph service, thus increasing the message 
capacity of existing line circuits. Telephone train dis- 
patching, to replace Morse telegraph, was installed on 
2,153 miles of road, and long-distance telephone service 
was provided on 9,763 circuit miles. The new line cir- 
cuits were derived by installing 12,634 miles of new 
line wire and 18,372 circuit miles of the carrier system, 
by means of which channels of radio frequencies were 
superimposed on existing wires so that two, and in 
some instances as many as four or even more, tele- 
graph messages or telephone conversations can now 
be accommodated simultaneously on one single line 
wire circuit. 

Even with the facilities added in 1942, the com- 
munication systems are unable to meet the require- 
ments; therefore, construction of additional railroad 
communication facilities should continue at a high level 
during 1943. 


Signaling 

Modern signaling gained greater recognition during 
1942 as a means of reducing train delays and increasing 
track capacity than in any previous year. This was 
evidenced most directly by the action of the War Pro- 
duction Board, in the interest of the war effort, in allo- 
cating the materials necessary for carrying out cen- 
tralized traffic control projects ranging from 20 to 170 .- 
miles in length. 

As a result, the centralized traffic control installed in 
1942 and that scheduled for 1943 will be approximately 
1,600 miles, which is about 60 per cent of the total 
mileage installed prior to 1942. In allocating the-critical 
materials necessary for these projects, the War Pro- 
duction Board recognized that the amounts of ma- 
terials required were small in comparison with those 
that would be required for other means of securing the 
necessary traffic-handling capacity. 

Including C. T. C., interlockings and automatic 
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block, as well as the installation of power switches 
and car retarders in three freight classification yards, 
more signaling facilities were placed in service in 1942 
than in any year since 1931, if automatically-controlled 
highway crossing protection be ignored. The materials 
used in automatic block signaling increased slightly 
over those employed in 1942, while interlocking con- 
struction increased about 10 per cent. By way of con- 
trast, and reflecting the reduction which has occurred 
in highway traffic, less than half as many protective 
highway crossing signal units were replaced last year 
as in 1941, 


Engineering 

Relatively, 1942 was a big year in both maintenance 
and construction, affecting nearly every element of 
the fixed properties, but with greatest emphasis on 
facilities that affect the safe and expeditious handling 
of war traffic. 

Railway expenditures for maintenance of road- 
bed and structures rose sharply month by month 
throughout the year, reaching an estimated $790 mil- 
lion for the year. These expenditures, following ex- 
penditures of $603 million in 1941, and exceeding those 
for similar purposes in any year since 1929, had a 
vital effect upon the adequacy of the various elements 
of the fixed properties. But, following depression 
spending of less than half as much annually, and in 
the face of a peak war-traffic toll in wear and tear, 
their effect was largely to maintain or to ameliorate 
somewhat a subnormal condition, rather than to com- 
pensate for earlier losses or to strengthen the proper- 
ties generally. 

Furthermore, because of shortages in labor that 
reached serious proportions in many parts of the coun- 
try in the late summer and fall, and shortages of many 
war-critical materials, maintenance programs during 
the year were seriously out of balance with specific 
needs, emphasis, of necessity, being placed often on 
classes of work that could be done with the forces 
available, while using a minimum of critical mate- 
rials, to the neglect of other possibly more pressing 
kinds of work. 

Construction activity, like maintenance, was greater 
during the year, and, despite shortages of materials 
‘and labor, exceeded that of any year since 1931. While 
new line construction aggregated only 74 miles and 
second track only 24 miles, other facilities, with the 
primary purpose of expediting the movement of cars 
over the line and through terminals, received large 
attention. 

Some of the more important work done included 
additions to and the rearrangement of yards; the im- 
provement of shop and engine terminal facilities; the 
addition or improvement of locomotive fuel and water 
facilities; the construction, extension and relocation 
of passing sidings; the installation of centralized traffic 
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control; and the application of remote-control switches. 
While definite figures are not yet available, it is be- 
lieved that the expenditures for these classes of im- 
provements during the year exceeded $210,000,000, 
representing an increase of more than 20 per cent over 
similar expenditures in 1941. 

Supplementing these construction activities of the 
railways themselves, was the extensive track construc- 
tion program of the Army, the Navy and others for 
strictly military purposes, including army camps and 
cantonments, ordnance and munition plants, supply 
depots, shipbuilding and aircraft plants, arsenals, prov- 
ing grounds, air fields, etc. At hundreds of different 
locations, and employing used rail and track fasten- 
ings released by the railways, at least 8,000 miles of 
auxiliary tracks were constructed during 1942, thus 
bringing about .a connection to include these essential 
war facilities and establishments in the railway net- 
work of the country. 

Largely to make rail and fastenings available for 
these essential war facilities, as well as to help fill 
the imperative need for scrap for war production, the 
railways during 1942 abandoned 2,516 miles of lines, 
setting an all-time record and exceeding by 521 miles 
the previous all-time maximum of 1,995 miles aban- 
doned in 1934. 

In addition to these, at the close of the year, 
the War Production Board was still requisitioning 
lines which it believed could be abandoned without 
detriment to the public welfare, and an unusual num- 
ber of applications for abandonment were pending be-- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission—all in the 
interest of making the materials involved useful in 
the war effort. 

Last year was a big year as regards maintenance and | 
construction expenditures only in comparison with the 
depression years, and fell far short of the amounts 
spent for needed improvements and maintenance in 
earlier years. Also, the expenditures came at a time 
of a large backlog of curtailed improvements and main- 
tenance work, and in a period of greater changes in 
practices and more intensive utilization of railway 
plant than at any other time in the history of the 
railways. 

These facts must not be overlooked—cannot be over- 
looked safely—in any protracted period of peak de- 
mands, and especially when the meeting of those de- 
mands is vital to the war effort. No one should be 
lulled into a false sense of security by the upward 
trend in expenditures for the maintenance and im- 
provement of the fixed properties in 1942, because, 
generally, the amounts spent were far from adequate 
to meet even the current needs of the year. This fact 
not only augurs, but demands, larger expenditures for 
both maintenance and construction in 1943, and the 
materials, equipment and labor necessary to make them 
possible, if railway fixed properties are not to fall 
considerably short of the war transportation needs of 
the country. 
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Huge Job Done— Harder One Ahead 


By Joseph B. Eastman 


Director, Office of Defense Transportation 


N the Railway Age one year ago, when I was just 

beginning my duties as Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, I ventured to predict that 
transportation performance records of 1941, good as 
they were, would be surpassed in the days ahead, 
and that this larger job would have to be performed 
under conditions considerably less favorable than those 
of 1941. Events of the past year have borne out this 
forecast. 

Looking ahead into 1943, I can make no other pre- 
diction than the same one I made a year ago, namely, 
that the remarkable transportation achievements of the 
past year must -be excelled, and that the job will be 
performed with increasing difficulty. Performed it will 
be, however—because it must. Transportation people 
—whatever means of carriage they use, and among 
them I include the shippers and receivers of freight— 
are not a group easily discouraged, even by the most 
formidable obstacles. 

S an illustration, the railroads and the shippers and 

receivers of petroleum products, particularly along 
the North Atlantic seaboard, are now called upon 
to exact from themselves, individually and co-opera- 
tively the very maximum achievement of which in- 
genuity and effort are capable in organizing this move- 
ment to extract from limited facilities the very last ton- 
mile of petroleum deliveries which they can be forced 
to produce. Not only the nation’s military effective- 
ness, but maintenance of the minimum tolerable stand- 
ards of human comfort, largely depend on how well 
this job is done. The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion is co-operating to the best of its ability with the 
agencies and individuals who have this movement in 
charge, and I am confident that all concerned will exert 
themselves to the utmost to overcome, as best we may, 
a most critical situation. 

Railroad men do not need to be reminded that it is 
difficult to obtain for their industry, under war condi- 
tions, an adequate supply of materials, rolling stock 
and, especially, motive power. The governmental au- 
thorities who have in charge the allocation of scarce 
materials recognize fully, I believe, the need of the 
nation for continued efficient functioning of the rail- 
ways. They will do the best they can—among other 
equally imperative calls on the stocks at their dis- 
posal—to allot to the railways as nearly as may be 
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_ for manpower will permit. 


a share commensurate with their requirements. But 
there is no possibility that such assignments to the rail- 
roads will not fall short of what is desirable. 

Ingenuity, improvisation, supreme co-operative ef- 
fort—by the -railroads, their employees and their pat- 
rons—will have to serve to compensate for the deficit in 
tools to work with, which will still remain despite the. 
most generous allocation of materials which may rea- 
sonably be expected. 


HE railroads are already experiencing a shortage 
of manpower, although not to the same degree in 
all sections. This, too, will become a problem of in- 
creasing seriousness and complexity. There are many 
expedients which can be adopted to alleviate, although 
certainly not to overcome, this very serious difficulty. 
In co-dperation with my office the War Manpower 
Commission will, I believe, adopt reasonable govern- 
mental policies toward the transportation industry, in- 
sofar as the pressure of other equally important needs 
Nevertheless, ‘an increas- 
ingly acute shortage of competent transportation labor 
is unavoidable. I bespeak for Director Beyer of my 
Division of Transport . Personnel the fullest co- 
operation of all transportation agencies and their will- 
ingness to apply all reasonable available means to meet 
this situation. 

It will be particularly helpful if plans for the use 
of such expedients can be agreed upon in advance of 
dire need, because only by careful planning, rather 
than imperative haste, and by willingness to sacrifice 
traditional practices where necessary, can unusual 
measures be introduced without harm to efficient opera- 
tion. We ought not to hold out against necessary im- 
provisation to the time when the only recourse is sud- 
den resort to innovation on a large scale. Step-by-step 
progress is the thing to be desired, especially if the 
transportation machine is to continue to operate 
smoothly, Both the war effort and civilian economy 
will suffer, if this is not done. 


ASSENGER transportation by railroad continues 
with us as one of our most perplexing problems. 
It, too, will grow most difficult. I am hopeful, however, 
that by persistent appeal to the patriotism of the people 
we may, at length, induce a large majority voluntarily 
to forswear for the duration unnecessary travel. This 
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Efficiency for Victory 


is the only solution to this problem which is not 
laden with difficulties which I sincerely hope may be 
avoided. 


W HAT I have said may appear to relate chiefly 
to the railroads. This is not because of any 
lack of appreciation of either the accomplishment or 
the troubles of the other carriers. All of them rate 
high in both accomplishment and troubles. The dif- 
ficulties of bus and truck operators are especially acute 
—embracing as they do not only traffic demands and 
shortages of materials and manpower like those which 
afflict the railroads, but being immeasurably intensified 
by the stringencies in rubber and motor fuel. Barge 
lines, lake carriers, pipelines and airlines—all are doing 
an excellent and necessary job, under grave handicaps. 
And employees of all transportation agencies have 
shown, in general, an appreciation of their responsi- 
‘bilities to their country at war which is in every way 
comparable to that evidenced by carrier managements. 
The patrons of the transportation industry have 
shown a degree of co-operation with the carriers which, 
I believe, is quite without parallel, at least in recent 
times. They have been especially helpful, in the case 
of the railroads, in minimizing the detention of cars, 
in loading cars more heavily, and in making their 
requests for equipment in such a manner as to permit 
economy of car utilization. There will be need for con- 
tinuing and even more effective co-operation of this 
kind in the coming year, 


HE objectives of the Office of Defensive Trans- 

portation, in its first year of life, have been prim- 
arily the elimination of all waste in transportation and 
the utmost conservation of facilities consistent with their 
maximum utilization for necessary purposes. A further 
objective has been to obtain for the carriers, within 
the limits which war conditions permit, an adequate 
supply of materials and new equipment. We have 
not succeeded in avoiding all mistakes, but I hope they 
have not been too many. Some few of the orders 
which we have issued have been criticized, but—in 


most cases, I think—such criticism as we have had has 
been more abundant before the order became effective 
than thereafter. That observation leads me to the 
belief that the relatively few orders we have issued 
have, in general, either been wisely conceived at the 
outset or, if not, that, at least, they have been modi- 
fied promptly to correct such defects as became evi- 
dent. In all cases we have tried to enforce them fairly. 


HE method of conducting transportation in this 

war is widely different from the one which was 
followed during the last war. May we not fairly com- 
pare twelve months of wartime transportation in this 
conflict with a similar period on the calendar in 1917-18 
and conclude that our performance, this time, suggests 
that our present technique for conducting wartime trans- 
portation is a considerable improvement over the one 
employed in the earlier conflict? Certainly, this time, 
the transportation agencies are displaying a far more 
effective degree of co-operation, both among them- 
selves and with their patrons, including the armed 
forces, than they had achieved at the same stage of the 
earlier world conflict. And voluntary action by count- 
less thousands of companies, individuals and agencies 
has, so far at least, made it unnecessary for government, 
by assumption of direction, control and management, to 
exert itself to achieve common action to a common pur- 
pose, to the degree which was found desirable and 
necessary in the earlier world war. 

If a new and more effective method for procuring 
singleness of purpose for military victory has been 
evolved by the transportation industry and the gov- 
ernmental agencies which deal with it, then it devolves 
upon those in whose hands the ultimate effectiveness of 
the new arrangement rests, to exert themselves to the 
full to make the method succeed. Concretely, this 
means in 1943 the intensification by every individual 
having to do with the transportation industry, of all the 
efforts he put forth in 1942 to do his job better. I 
see no reason to doubt that such effort will be forth- 
coming, nor can I doubt that it will be necessary, to 
a degree beyond the experience of any of us. 


N. A. M. Resolutions Applicable to Transportation 


“The government should not compete directly with private industry 
and private labor, nor should it subsidize any private producers in com- 
petition with other private industry. . .. We are unalterably opposed 
to the policy of putting the government in competition with private in- 
dustry; we are opposed to allowing instrumentalities, subdivisions or 
departments of the government to compete with private industry whether 
the competition be direct or subsidized.”—RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS. 
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War Traflic’s Exigencies Are Met 





Trans-Continental Traffic Moved Over Western Railroads Is Increasing 


‘ 





freight traffic in 1942, the largest volume in his- 

tory. They also handled more than 50 billion 
passenger miles—again the largest traffic in history. In 
every respect, the railways met the demands of wartime 
rail transportation in 1942, despite the fact that these 
demands included the handling of unprecedented amounts 
of traffic under difficult conditions. With increasing in- 
tensity, the railways were faced throughout the year 
with drains on their manpower by the military forces 
and by war production industries, while, at the same 
time it was difficult to obtain needed rolling stock in 
most cases and impossible to obtain it in the case of 
passenger cars. In general, the first full year’s opera- 
tions under current wartime conditions have demon- 
strated fully the ability of the railways, under private 
management, to do the “impossible.” 

In- paying justifiable tribute to the railways for their 
splendid performance, the assistance given by the rail- 
way supply’ manufacturers and by the shippers should 
not be overlooked. Through constant research, manufac- 
turers have produced cars and locomotives that have 
stood up under the strain without the necessity of fre- 


Ti railways handled 630 billion ton-miles of 
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quent trips to the shop. They have produced tracks 
and bridges that are withstanding the increased usage 
by heavier and more frequent trains, and they have 
produced signals, car retarders and a wide variety of 
other devices that play important roles in keeping the 
trains moving safely and without delays. 


Co-operation Loads Cars More Heavily 


For their part, the shippers have achieved remarkable 
results in the heavier loading of cars, even before this 
was made mandatory by O. D. T. order No. 18, and 
in reducing car detention at loading and unloading fa- 
cilities. 

The work of the vigilance committees under the direc- 
tion of the shippers’ regional advisory boards has been 
particularly effective in this regard. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Defense Transportation has 
been extremely active in carrying out its primary pur- 
pose of seeing that the transportation of the country is 
conducted in the most effective manner possible. 
Throughout the year, it has been operated on the theory 
that it can do many things in the way of improving 
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transportation that no individual railway is in _posi- 
tion to undertake. 


Freight Transportation 


Co-incident with the increased traffic brought about 
by the national defense program, the railways began to 
feel the effects of the curtailment of Panama Canal and 
Coastwise shipping in 1941. The tonnage hauled in 
transcontinental movement began a steady climb, which 
continued to increase in 1942, as the result of the clos- 
ing of the Panama Canal to commercial shipping. The 
extent of this cannot be realized unless consideration 
is given to the fact that certain varieties of traffic moved 
by boat through the canal from and to points as far as 
400 miles inland from both coasts. The extent to which 
lumber was shipped by boat is indicated by the fact 
that in the last 20 years, 90 per cent of the lumber mills 
in the Pacific Coast territory have moved from inland 
points to ports along the coast and, in some areas, there 
are no longer any inland mills operating. 

Another factor that vitally affected the transcontinental 
lines was the vast new industrial development along the 
coast and the location of large military and naval estab- 
lishments there. All of these lines had long been classed 
as originating carriers, since the large percentage of the 
tonnage they handled was eastbound, in the form of food 
products and raw materials. Almost overnight, these 
railways became delivering carriers on a hitherto un- 
heard-of scale, with new operating problems. 


Change in the Minerals Situation 


Meanwhile, the mines in the West began a large ex- 
pansion. Mines producing metals on the critical ma- 
terials list are largely located in the inter-mountain terri- 
tory and, while their production and the amount of ton- 
nage of such ore handled by the railways is classed as a 
military secret, it may be said that this increased pro- 
duction presented still further problems for the trans- 
continental lines. The mining and shipping of coal to 
Pacific Coast points has also undergone radical changes. 
Until recently, the mines in the Pacific Northwest, for 
example, were able to produce enough for local supply. 
Two factors have tended to change this. One is that 


there is at present a shortage of miners in this area be- 
cause of these men leaving for service in the armed forces 
or in war production industries and the other is that, 
with the increased industrialization of the area, the 
consumption of coal has been largely increased. Accord- 
ingly, it is now necessary to ship coal from Colorado and ° 
Utah mines and, beginning this fall, the supply is being 
augmented by “lake” coal shipped from Duluth to the 
Pacific Northwest in box cars, most of which would 
otherwise move west empty. In addition, there are many 
other new movements of ore that never took place before. 
Bauxite ore, for example, is moving west in trainloads, 


Dislocation of Traffic Channels 


If it was simply a question of handling more traffic 
in the regular channels in which such tonnage normally 
moves, the operating problems would be relatively simple. 
However, all, over the country and in the West par- 
ticularly, normal traffic channels have been disrupted and 
a completely new set of operating problems is offered 
for solution. The movement of perishables supplies. an 
example of this. Ordinarily, perishables from the West 
Coast move in a routine fashion from the growing areas 
to eastern markets. Through long experience, the mat- 
ter of car supply and other operating details had become 
routine matters, with only occasional cars requiring spe- 
cial attention. On the contrary, the location of large 
military camps, all consuming quantities of perishables, 
at various points which were not previously in the regular 
channels of movement of perishables, has dislocated the 
even flow of the return of empty refrigerator cars and 
created a new set of problems. 


Handling the Nation’s Oil 


In addition to transcontinental traffic, the movement 
of petroleum and products has also undergone a com- 
plete change because of the shipping situation. The 
railways were handling only a relatively small quantity 
of this tonnage previously, the large percentage of it 
moving by pipe line from the producing fields to the 
refineries and again by pipe line to the ports for further 
movement by tanker. In April, 1941, 50 American 
tankers were turned over to the British and the trend 


The Use of Diesel-Electric Locomotives for Freight Service Aided the Power Situation 
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toward all-rail movement began. At that time, grave 
doubts were expressed as to whether the railways could 
handle the movement and various agencies made esti- 
mates that have since been proved far too conservative. 
Once the problem was understood, a flow of loaded 
tank cars began moving East on high-speed schedules 
and the empties were returned with equal celerity. The 
estimated top load of 300,000 barrels daily was soon 
equalled and passed. Then, on August 1, 1942, 78 
schedules-over definite routes were set up under a block 
system of operation and, during the week ending August 
8, the effectiveness of this system was proved when an 
average of 809,430 barrels a day was handled. This 
was the first week during which a daily average over 
800,000 barrels. was transported, but by no means the 
last, for this figure has been reached and exceeded con- 
sistently since then. The brunt of this movement, of 
course, fell upon the originating lines in the South and 
Southwest and, in general, they have the longest haul. 
Credit is also due, however, to the terminal railways 
which have broken all records for speed of handling the 
oil through terminals (in trainload lots as far as possible) 
and to the eastern lines, which have set up high-speed 
schedules to delivering points and are charged with the 
responsibility of getting empties back speedily. 


Other Diversions from Ships to Rails 


The movement of sulphur from the Texas mines has 
also become largely all-rail. As many as three trainloads 
a day are frequently shipped from the producing areas 
in both box and open-top cars. In addition, much of 
the general freight that formerly moved via boat between 
Gulf ports and the eastern seaboard is now diverted to 
all-rail movement. A further factor is that traffic from 
and to South and Central American points that formerly 
moved direct to the eastern seaboard by boat is now 
being trans-shipped to the railways at the Gulf ports 
for all-rail movement to the East. During the construc- 
tion period the problems of the railways in the producing 
territories were enhanced by the largely increased move- 
ment of lumber. 

The diversion of coastwise ships to other purposes has 
resulted in a large increase in the amount of perish- 
ables handled all-rail from Florida to eastern destinations. 
A growing percentage of this traffic formerly moved 
by truck to the Florida ports and then in refrigerated 
ships to the north Atlantic ports. In addition, much gen- 
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A Record Movement of More Than 93,000,000 Tons of Ore Kept the Wheels of Industry Humming 


eral traffic between Florida and the North has also 
been diverted to alli-rail movement for the same reason. 

Thus the railways of both the Southeast and Southwest 
have encountered many special problems and these have 
been complicated further by reason of the fact that, be- 
cause of favorable climatic conditions, a large percentage 
of the country’s military establishments are situated in 
those areas. These produce a large amount of inbound 
and outbound traffic. During the construction period it 
is not unusual for an individual camp to receive as many 
as 150 to 200 cars daily and the larger camps require 
special switching and other service, mostly at small 
towns where the demand for rail transportation was 
previously light. 


No Wheat Transportation Problem in 1942 


The railways of the Middle West were called upon to 
face their share of all these problems as part of the na- 
tional transportation system. In addition, they were 
called upon to solve many other problems peculiar to 
their territory, One of their major problems, the wheat 
movement, which ordinarily recurs annually, offered no 
difficulties this year. Until the harvesting season of 
1941, the handling of this crop meant securing the fun 
co-operation of the eastern lines in returning western- 
owned box cars promptly prior to the opening of the 
season, so that supplies of such empties could be dis- 
tributed strategically throughout the growing area before 
the wheat began to move. This practice was followed 
for some years under the auspices of the Car Service 
division of the A. A. R. Last year, however, it was 
evident that the lack of- storage space brought about 
by the curtailment of foreign markets and the govern- 
ment’s “ever-normal granary” plan would interfere with 
the movement. Even so, as a matter of insurance, the 
railways had cars ready to move the crop as usual. 
This precaution proved to be largely unnecessary because 
sufficient storage space could not be found. 

In 1942, however, it was evident months ahead of time 
that the shortage situation was such that there could 
not possibly be a wheat “rush” and, for the first time 
in many years, there was no concentration of empties 
in the growing area. The wheat that was shipped was 
handled under the permit system; in other words, no 
cars were supplied unless the shipper could show that 
he had space allocated to him in an elevator at destina- 
tion. -There was so little space available that the move- 
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ment was reduced to a point where no special prepara- 
tions were necessary and all the wheat that moved could 
be handled under regular operations. 
prevented tieing up many thousands of box cars that 
could better be used for service in handling other freight. 

~The ore movement from Minnesota and upper Mich- 
igan to the lakes for transshipment to boats, as well as 
the companion rail movement from Lake Erie ports to 
the Pittsburgh district, was handled by the railways with 
their customary efficiency, despite the fact that the de- 
mands upon them for this type of transportation were 
an all-record high this year. This movement amounted 
to 92,000,000 tons and compares with 80,000,000 tons 
handled in 1941, which figure was 15,000,000 tons 
greater than for any previous season. 

A further factor that complicated the problems of the 
railways in the central section of the country is the 
number of ordnance and other governmental war produc- 
tion plants situated in this heavily industrialized area. 
Some of these plants are of such extent as to include 
more than 100 miles of industry tracks within the prop- 
erties. The railways have not only given such plants 
the necessary transportation but they have also as- 
signed their engineers to assist in the planning and 
construction and their purchasing agents to assist in buy- 
ing materials. Many of these plants are situated at out- 
lying points, which have required a revision of operations 
so that they may be served properly. 


Coal for New England 


The eastern railways have, of course, participated in 
the transcontinental hauls; in the increase in coastwise 
traffic; and in the tremendously enlarged industrial ac- 
tivities in the more heavily settled sections of the coun- 
try which they serve. They have also been called upon 
to handle several specialized movements, such as, for 
example, coal for New. England destinations which 
formerly moved to ports, largely to Norfolk, Va., and 
was forwarded to New England ports by colliers. This, 
too, has now become an all-rail movement, but, through 
making arrangements somewhat similar to those in ef- 
fect on the oil movement, the railways have been able to 
absorb the additional coal traffic along with other in- 
creased traffic. In general, the coal is handled in train- 
load lots and intermediate yarding is avoided as much 
as possible. For example, many trainloads of coal pass 
through busy Potomac Yards at Alexandria, Va., with- 
out going over the hump. 

As the nation becomes more and more geared to the 
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Huge New Locomotives Helped to Prevent an Acute Shortage of Motive Power 





economy of an all-out war, mass transportation takes 
on greater importance accordingly. Our war plants are 
not producing in job lots, they are manufacturing ma- 
terials by the carload, by the trainload and the supply 
of raw materials moves in the same quantities. Less- 
than-carload traffic is always made up largely of con- 
sumer goods and the curtailment of many items for 
civilian use has had its effect on this traffic. Also, 
the services has been affected in many instances because 
of the effects of ODT order No. 1, prohibiting the 
shipment of lightly loaded merchandise cars. 


L. C. L. Traffic Less Im portant Now 


It is difficult to allocate the exact effect of the adjust- 
ment from civilian to wartime economy on the total 
tonnage of L.C.L. freight handled. The carloadings 
of such freight have shown a continuing decline in an 
era of sharply rising traffic. The effect of ODT order 
No. 1 in saving cars is clearly indicated by a survey of 
the trend taken by the carloadings of merchandise. 

On November 14, the ODT approved the first L.C.L. 
pool to be put into effect by any of the country’s rail- 
ways. The arrangement was entered into between Mem- 
phis and Jacksonville and provides that the St. Louis- 
San Francisco load and forward a car six days a week 
from Memphis to Jacksonville and this car will be alter- 
nated daily between the St. L.-S. F.-C. of Ga.-S. A. L. 
route and the St. L.-S. F.-C. of Ga.-A. C. L. route. 
The Frisco is authorized to disregard routing instruc- 
tions. In giving its permission, the ODT stated that 
this “should point the way for other railroads whose 
lines operate between the same terminals and who have 
been unable to meet the minimum load requirement 
under individual operation, to seek similar pooling au- 
thority.” 


No Congestion at Ports 


The North Atlantic ports were the bottlenecks in 
1917-18, but that is not the case today. When the na- 
tional defense program began, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, through its Car Service division, set up 
an organization through its manager of port traffic, to 
co-operate with ocean shipping, stevedoring and other 
agencies having to do with the trans-shipment of freight 
from rail to ships, not only at the North Atlantic ports 
but also at all the other ports in the country, since, in 
this global war, all American ports have assumed great 
importance. There has been: complete co-operation 
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among all concerned, with the result that, although oc- 
casional “tight” situations have developed, there has 
been no repetition of the scenes of 1917-18, when thou- 
sands of cars standing under load clogged the ports and 
the railway yards of the East in general. 


Railway cars are not now used for storage of traffic . 


awaiting ships. Not only are the ports more fluid and 
handling far greater daily average tonnage for actual 
overseas shipment, but an arrangement of unloading de- 
pots has been worked out in the vicinity of each port, 
at which freight for which no ships are immediately 
available is unloaded and the freight cars thus made 
empty are immediately restored to active service. The 
depots are equipped with trackage planned by railway 
engineers to facilitate the loading and unloading of freight 
in the most efficient possible manner. 


Service on Military Freight 


The Car Service division of the A. A. R. has also 
set up a bureau of military traffic. The manager of this 
bureau makes his headquarters in the Army building and, 
as it has actually worked out, co-operates so closely with 
the Transportation Corps of the Army as to be, in effect, 
a part of that corps. In return, the officers of the corps 
make every effort to give him as much advance notice 
as possible of forthcoming freight movements, so that 
the proper equipment may be made available by the 
railways involved in the movement and they, in turn, may 
have as much advance notice as possible of what they 
will be expected to do. It is, unfortunately, not always 
possible to give such advance notice, but each day shows 
improvement in this respect and the purely military 
freight is now being handled with a minimum of lost 
time and waste motion. As rapidly as possible, the sys- 
tem for handling such freight was worked out and, as 
experience teaches better methods, they are being adopted 
with a minimum of delay and red tape. 


Passenger Service in High Gear 


The demands upon the railways for passenger service 
are relatively greater than those for freight service. A 
complete resume of the situation in this regard was given 
in the Passenger Service Efficiency Number of the Rail- 
way Age of November 21, 1942, and the activities of 
1942 will be summarized only briefly here. However, 
the handling of approximately 11,000,000 troops in group 
movement in 1942 and the piling up of over 50 billion 
passenger-miles in the same period indicate the gigantic 
task the railways performed during the last twelve 
months. If such astronomic figures had been mentioned 
even as recently as two years ago, the most qualified ob- 
servers would have expressed grave doubts as to the 
ability of the railways to perform this hitherto unheard- 
of service. It was accomplished, however, and, on the 
whole, this vast multitude of railway customers was 
transported without undue hardship, considering the 
emergency conditions existing. This was done with 
existing passenger equipment far less than was on hand 
in 1920, the previous record year of passenger traffic. 

How it was done may be explained by reference to 
the better, if less numerous, passenger cars and locomo- 
tives in service today. Such equipment spends far less 
time in the shops today than it did in 1920, and when it 
is shopped, repairs are completed and the equipment re- 
turned to service far faster than ever before. The dis- 
tribution and assignment of equipment are also im- 
proved so much that far greater utilization of each unit 
is obtained. The contribution of the railways to the war 
effort in the moving of troop trains was described in 
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detail in the issue above referred to. Here again, as in 
the freight movement, co-operation between the military 
authorities and the railways has made the task far easier 
than it would have been otherwise. 


Passenger Traffic Control 


Rationing of passenger travel, which was looked upon 
with considerable favor in some circles earlier in the year, 
is now generally considered to be inadvisable and uneco- 
nomic on any nation-wide basis. The revolutionary step 
of railways discouraging certain types of travel in their 
advertising is having its effect and pleasure travel is 
being reduced automatically as travel becomes necessarily 
less pleasurable. 

So far as the effects of nation-wide gas rationing may 
be judged from the few weeks available as evidence, the 
effect on rail transportation is less than might have been 
anticipated. In the final analysis, there was compara- 
tively little long-distance automobile travel that could 
be classed as essential travel under the war-time mean- 
ing of the term. The joy-riders and the vacationers who 
made up the sizable percentage of long-distance travel 
in private automobiles, are simply staying at home. The 
effect on local travel seems to be more marked but not 
overwhelmingly so. After all, people engaged in strictly 
essential travel can still get all the gasoline they need 
to make short trips. A factor that has not perhaps been 
given sufficient attention in this regard is that many of 
the former long-distance automobile travelers are now 
far too busy in war production work to spare the time 
for extended vacation trips. 


Other Railway Wartime Activities 


Besides supplying vitally essential war-time trans- 
portation, the railways have also contributed to the war 
effort in many other ways. They have gone to great 
pains to replace men not considered to be vitally essen- 
tial so that the demands of selective service may be met. 
In addition to supplying the armed forces with many 
thousands of ordinary soldiers, sailors and marines, they 
have also contributed freely of their technically trained 
specialists. More thousands of these have gone to sup- 
ply the officer and other technical personnel ranks of a 
wide variety of services. The demands of railway serv- 
ice are so diversified that they had. specialists available 
for almost every branch of the Army and Navy. 

Supplementing all of this, the railways have con- 
tributed the entire personnel of the Military Railway 
Service of the Transportation Corps. Many railways 
have supplied whole battalions of their men, representing 
a complete cross-section of railway service, to the M. 
R. S., and many of these are now serving overseas, with 
more battalions ready to be dispatched as soon as the 
occasion arises. 

Almost all other industries, save perhaps the munitions 
industry, had to be converted into war-time agencies. 
As an integral part of the nation’s economic set-up; and 
being accustomed to being called upon in peacetime as 
well as during wars for unusual public service, the rail- 
ways were a “weapon” ready-forged and set for action 
in that all-important field in wartime—mass transporta- 
tion of personnel and materials, 

No tremendous, basic changes were necessary to gear 
them to the war effort. In fact, they have so far man- 
aged to get along with far less equipment than is really 
necessary to do the job properly, by the exercise of in- 
genuity and technical skill. The possibilities along these 
lines have already been exceeded far more than the most 


ardent optimist could possibly expect. 





Will 1943 Motive Power Come From 
Builder or Back Shop? 


N an article discussing the question of motive power 

capacity in the Annual Statistical number of this 

publication one year ago, the statement was made 
that “For 10 years the railroads of this country have 
been waiting for a sufficient volume of traffic to create 
an opportunity to apply the service test to the type of 
operation that had, of necessity, to be developed during 
the depression and in the face of increasingly stiff com- 
petition. During 1940 we thought that the test had been 
successfully completed but it remained for 1941 to pro- 
duce the operating trial to show what our railroad plant 
and organization is really made of. As we look ahead 
to 1942 and 1943 it is with confidence borne of the 
knowledge that if an intelligent equipment program is 
carried out the primary transportation facility of this 
country can function as it never has before.” 

The manner in which the equipment program of 1942 
was carried out is now a matter of history. One year 
ago it was estimated that in order to have a safe and 
reasonable margin of motive power capacity a total of 
1,000 locomotives would need to be added to an inven- 
tory in which almost 70 per cent of the units are over 
20 years old. As far as freight motive power is con- 


cerned, 466 units—340 steam, 121 Diesel and 5 electric 
—were ordered by railroads during the year 1942. Of 


especial significance is the fact that as of this date less 


than half of these locomotives have been authorized by 
WPB for delivery. Some idea of the extent to which the 
limited addition of new motive power was able to con- 
tribute to the handling of the traffic peaks of 1942 may 
be seen in the fact that in October, 1942, the total freight 
locomotive inventory was only 197 units greater than it 
was in October, 1941. To this extent, and only to this 
extent, were the railroads able to carry out what was 
then considered a “must” program for the acquisition of 
such locomotives as were needed. When the record of 
railroad performance for the year ending October 31, 
1942, is reviewed there will probably be at least three 
types of reaction to what has taken place, depending 
upon the interests of the groups or individuals involved. 

There will be those who will hasten to assure us that 
the railroads did not actually need any more locomotives 
than they had; all they needed was to learn how to use 
what they had. There will be few motive power or 
operating men in this class; in fact, not many railroad 
men. 
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Active 
locos., Aggregate 

Total Un- Stored percent tractive 

freight service- service- total force 

locos. able able Active locos. (000) 

i 2 3 4 5 €. 
BOAS sine cs Seats 33,203 5,947 1,865 25,391 76.5 1,793,785 
LL ee ene eee 33,359 6,079 3,219 24,061 72.5 1,832,216 
TOGO nese cee xe 32,390 5,423 3,055 23,812 73:5 1,827,207 
TOO Soa ws we 31,543 4,782 2,699 24,062 76.5 1,842,369 
CT RS 30,960 4,626 3,418 22,916 74.0 1,815,903 
BOLO ‘accre niger pate 30,062 4,764 2,971 22,327 74.2 1,796,379 
SIA eS es 28,912 4,477 2,680 21,755 75.5 1,768,968 
FS Lee ene 28,738 5,123 4,940 18,675 65.3 1,775,435 
ERS caiok tna 28,667 6,071 6,225 16,371 573 1,755,779 
SGA ia swine eee 27,310 7,891 5,801 13,618 50.0 1,719,166 
SRR ccs vam 26,925 8,985 - 3,787 14,153 52.8 1,672,763 
B9S8. ons sean oe 25,964 8,707 3,402 13,855 53.7 1,597,000 
yA ae a er ee 25,144 8,414 2,213 14,517 57.9 1,572,950 
tC ap ener ae ees 24,498 6,813 1,642 16,043 62.9 1,571,487 
MAO fc ee oteia ork 23,889 5,914 1,673 16,302 68.4 1,558,838 
LC alana eee arg Me 23,729 7,300 1,785 14,665 61.9 1,566,246 
era 22,909 6,425 832 15,652 68.4 1,550,988 
LOT 7 | peapkeegpeee a apa 22,186 5,253 1,352 15,581 70.4 1,517,597 
BOM orev kiaiay 21,830 3,528 841 17,461 79.5 1,499,817 
LL erates Saks 22,027 2,344 340 19,343 87.8 1,532,031 


Table I—Freight Locomotive Utilization During October Traffic Peaks 


Loco. G.t.m. per 


G.t.m. Loco. Loco. miles 1,000 lb. 

(excl. Freight- miles miles per trac- G.t.m, 
Loco. loco. and train per per freight tive per 
miles tender) miles active total train force train 


(000) (000,000) (000) loco. loco. mile (000) mile 
7 8 9 


10 11 12 13 14 


65,973 92,640 58,492 2,600 1,990 1.13 51.6 1,584 
62,910 94,730 55,952 2,610 1,880 1.12 51.6 1,693 
65,568 100,026 58,512 2,760 2.020 1.12 54.7 1,709 
66,031 107,238 58,798 2,740 2,100 1.12 58.3 1,824 
64,231 105,797 56,582 2,800 2,070 1.13 58.5 1,870 


65,165 110,276 57,211 2,920 2,160 1.14 61.2 1,928 
64,756 110,444 56,748 2,970 2,240 1.14 622 1,946 
54,665 94,931 46,313 2,920 1,910 118 53.3 . 1,965 
44,903 75,403 40,250 2,740 1,560 1.11 428 1,873 
40,372 66.143 36,344 2,970 1,480 1.11 38.4 1,820 
40,589 65,812 36,476 2,860 1,510 1.11 39.4 1,804 
41,205 66,311 37,159 2,960 1,585 1.11 41.3 1,785 
45,151 75,671 36,858 3,120 1.800 1.22 48.2 1,895 
50,742 86,987 44,333 2 3,170 2,070 1.14 55.3 1,948 
50,117 88,245 44.572 3,070 2,100 1.12 565 1,998 
44,622 79,951 39,615 3,040 1,880 1.12 51.1 2,036 
49,945 93,209 44.034 3,190 2,180 1.13 60.0 2,137 
49,983 92,946 44.272 3,200 2,249 1.12 61.4 2,120 
61,501 116,340 53,866 3,522 2,812 1.14 77.6 2,183 
70,461 141,880 60,717 3,642 3,198 1.16 926 2,365 


* Data from I. C. C. Bureau of Statistics, Freight Service Operating Statistics of Class I Steam Railways in the United States (Statement No. 
M-210, to and including 1935); Freight Train Performance of Class I Steam Railways in the United States (Statement No. M-211 OS-A, 1936 
to date); and Motive Power and Car Equipment of Class I Steam Railways in the United States (Statement No. M-240 OS-F). Aggregate tractive 


force based on A. A. R. Car Service Division Form CS-56A-1. 








Then, there will be the railroad man of the “Well, we 
got away with that one!” type whose satisfaction with 
the accomplishment of the seemingly impossible distorts 
judgment to the extent of gambling with the law of aver- 
ages and expecting always to be on the winning side. 
Napoleon operated on somewhat the same basis and, we 
hope, Hitler is following in Bonaparte’s footsteps. 

Finally, there will be the railroad man who knows by 
what a narrow margin the railroad battle of 1942 was 
won and who, representing though he does a minority, 


of this record assumes important proportions when com- 
pared, for example, with the month of October, 1929. 
In October, 1929, there were 6,885 more freight loco- 
motives than in 1942 and of the then total 75.5 per cent, 
or 21,755, were used to handle the October traffic of 
110.4 billion gross ton-miles and 56.7 million train-miles. 
This required a daily average of 99 locomotive-miles 
(2,970 a month). 

How much more secure against emergencies the oper- 
ating or mechanical man was in 1929 can be seen in the 








Table II—Freight Locomotive Utilization for Twelve-Month Period 


Active 
locos., Aggregate 
Total Un- Stored percent tractive 
freight service- service- total force 
locos. able able Active locos. (000) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1941 
November Saewe Nekseee 4,350 1,049 16,375 75.2 1,500,393 
baa EES he 21,776 3,406 1,071 17,299 79.8 1,501,223 
Do Rr 21,888 3,253 926 17,709 81.0 1,503,056 
Feprdaty 630: 21,841 3,238 916 16,687 81.0 1,503,449 
Maseh. 362k s5 21,920 3,141 740 18,039 82.3 1,505,308 
ART he coca 21,915 3,119 688 18,108 82.6 1,506,402 
WAY cises ha hace 21,963 2,995 612 18,356 83.6 1,507,934 
June oes Sis 21,927 2,888 549 18,490 84.3 1,513,015 
WIE ice oes ses 21,923 2,744 527 18,652 85.7 1,513,670 
AGREE HS 22,028 2,844 475 18,709 85.0 1,515,741 
September ..... 22,075 2,705 367 19,003 86.1 1,518,757 
October 0 5655 22,027 2,344 340 19,343 87.8 1,532,031 


Statistical data from same source as that in Table I. 


Loco. G.t.m. per 


G.t.m. Loco. Loco. miles 1,000 lb. 

(excl. Freight- miles miles per trac- G.t.m. 

Loco. loco. and train per per freight tive per 
miles tender) miles active total train force train 
(000) (000,000) (000) loco. locos. mile (000) mile 

7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
56,893 106,241 49,924 3,474 2,613 1.14 70.8 2,151 
57,323 102,957 50,231 3,256 2,632 1.14 68.6 2,073 
59,461 106,532 51,930 3,358 2,717 1.15 70.8 2,075 
55,030 100,489 38,031 3,111 2,520 1.15 66.8 2,115 
62,087 117,851 53,124 3,442 2,832 ES 78.2 2,200 
62,128 120,725 53,921 3,431 2,835 2.45 80.2 2,264 
65,385 130,070 56,558 3,562 2,977 1.16 86.2 2,325 
63,292 125,959 54,711 3,423 2,887 1.16 83.3 2,328 
66,197 132,089 57,193 3,548 3,020 1.16 87.1 2,336 
67,389 135,972 58,136 3,602 3,059 1.16 89.8 2,366 
66,716 134,166 57,625 3,511 3,022 1.16 88.3 2,356 
70,461 141,880 60,717 3,642 3,198 1.16 92.6 2,365 








resolves to fight for the things the railroads need to do 
their part in the successful conclusion of this war. For- 
tunately, events of the past few days indicate that this 
type of railroad men is about to get a fair hearing. 

Just what did the railroads accomplish in the. matter 
of motive power utilization in that 12-month period? 
The statistics in the two accompanying tables tell the 
story of a history-making achievement far better than 
words, and to those who are familiar with the handling 
of freight traffic by the railroads the same statistics point 
to some danger signs with respect to motive power that 
can not well be ignored. 

By selection of data from Table I for October, 1942, 
we find that 19,343 freight locomotives, averaging 69,550 
lb. tractive force ran an average of 121.4 miles per day 
(3,642 per month) in the handling of 60.7 million train- 
miles and 141.8 billion gross ton-miles. The measure 
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fact that there were 2,340 more locomotives stored in 
serviceable condition than in 1942; in fact, in October, 
1942, there were just 340 (1.5 per cent of the freight 
inventory )—an all-time low. Those in unserviceable 
condition (in or awaiting shop) in 1929 totaled 4,477 
as compared with 2,344 in October, 1942. That 87.8 
per cent of active locomotives in service may represent 
only an accomplishment to be proud of to some railroad 
men, but to many others it is an example of how close 
to the limit of locomotive capacity it is possible to come 
without actually experiencing a serious shortage of 
power. 

In normal times motive power shortages in October 
peaks might merely mean that a civilian consumer would 
be temporarily inconvenienced by a delay in the ship- 
ment of “goods of convenience.” In wartimes, such as 
these, a shortage of power can easily mean the loss of 
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battles and thousands of American lives. Then, too, in 
peacetime every railroad man knows that if he can get 
through October there comes the breathing spell of de- 
clining traffic volume in which run-out locomotive mile- 
age can be restored. After the traffic peak of October, 
1941, there was no breathing spell. It is true that 
traffic volume declined slightly, for two months, and 
then, with due allowance for the cold winter weather of 
January and February when tonnage ratings must, of 
necessity, be reduced, the pressure went on again. In 
order that this condition may be properly impressed upon 
the minds of those interested in motive power, Table 
II is included in this article. 

Beginning in March, 1942, there was not a single 
month in which a new record in locomotive utilization 
was not established—not a single month in which the 
performances of both October, 1929, and October, 1941, 
were not exceeded. More than this was the fact that, 
in order to meet traffic demands, serviceable locomotives 
were withdrawn from storage and the shops were called 
upon to restore locomotives to service in decreasing pe- 
riods of time. Some indication of the man-power prob- 
lem may be observed in the fact that boilermakers’ and 
machinists’ man-hours in 1942 exceeded 1941 by 21 per 
cent. 

As matters stand at this moment it is useless to talk 
about the possible traffic peaks of 1943. If the experi- 
ences of 1942 are any guide it is quite possible that at 
least eight of the next twelve months will bring a traf- 
fic peak, on a ton-mile basis, of heretofore unheard of 
proportions. In the past 12 months the roads experi- 
enced an increase of 8.3 per cent in active freight loco- 
motives (Col. 5 of Table I); as well as an increase in 
monthly freight locomotive mileage from 3,522 to 3,642 
(Col. 10 of Table I). Has anyone the courage to sug- 
gest just how much farther the motive power capacity 
limit can be stretched ? 


Will the Shop Be the Bottleneck? 


The problem of 1943 will be to maintain the pace that 
has been set during the past year. The statistics of 
motive power performance indicate that the roads have 
gone deeper and deeper into reserve capacity in order to 
do the job that has been done. The 340 stored serv- 
iceable locomotives represented the October reserve. 
What kind of locomotives are they? If, for example, 
they are in storage because they are the least efficient, it 
is probable that they represent an average tractive force 
of not over 55,000 Ib. Such being the case, and at cur- 
rent averages, these 340 units would be capable of 
handling just about .005 per cent of the traffic that was 
actually handled in October, 1942. That is a picture of 
reserve capacity. 

After having finished eight-months’ operation at stead- 
ily mounting traffic peaks what is the condition of our 
motive power? /There are no statistics readily available 
that will answer this question but railroad men who are 
close to the situation will probably confirm the fact that 
the relatively small proportion of locomotives five, ten 
and fifteen years of age are, on many roads hauling from 
50 to 60 per cent of the traffic. The operating depart- 
ments are probably demanding the last serviceable mile 
out of all active power before releasing it to the shops 
for overhauling. The condition of locomotives under 
such circumstances is one in which heavy maintenance 
is cumulative and the point is finally reached where an 
increasing number of units must go to the shop for re- 
building or general overhauling. . 

Where are the railroads going to get the locomotive 
capacity needed for 1943’s business? There are three 
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ways in which it can be secured: (1) By the acquisition 
of new power, (2) by further increases in utilization, 
and (3) by the more rapid restoration of run-out mile- 
age. Of these three the last two are more or less under 
the control of the roads. Of greatest immediate value, 
assuming that the experience of last year will be re- 
peated, is the possibility of maintaining a high rate of 
mileage restoration by means of capacity operation of our 
back shops. To get greater output it will be necessary 
either to increase working hours; increase the number 
of men or increase the productivity of available facilities. 
Unfortunately, this latter prospect is handicapped to a 
large extent by obsolete shop equipment. 

If it is true that the man-power situation during the 
next year is going to present increasingly difficult prob- 
lems then the immediate course seems reasonably clear. 
Again, we repeat the suggestion of last year, namely to 
get busy on a program of the necessary quantity of new 
equipment to provide a safe margin of capacity. Such 
new equipment must not only include motive power but 
the shop facilities with which to offset losses.in man- 
power as the needs of our armed forces are met. 
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A Record Car Performance in 1942 


Small increase in loadings probable in 1943—Material 
and manpower key to an effective freight-car supply 


By C. B. Peck 


Mechanical Department Editor 


traffic demands during 1942, The margin of reserve 

capacity, however, practically disappeared. Cars 
undergoing or awaiting repairs were reduced to 2.7 per 
cent at the beginning of October and 2.4 per cent a 
month later; surplus cars dropped from 39,000 at the 
beginning of the month to about 30,400 at the end of the 
month—an indication of an unprecedentedly high fluid- 
ity of the car supply. From the 1941 high of 43.2 in 
August, car-miles per freight car day climbed to 49.3 
in September, 1942, and net ton-miles per car day for 
the first time in history exceeded 1,000 in September. Re- 
flected in these ratios is a revolution in car utilization 
which has destroyed the value of old methods of apprais- 
ing its intensity. 


Tos freight-car supply proved adequate to meet all 


Comparability of Utilization Ratios Destroyed 


For a number of years in the Annual Statistical Num- 
bers of the Railway Age appraisals of the probable de- 
mand for freight cars during each Fall peak have been 
made by the use of two ratios—the number of cars on 
line per weekly carloading and the number of active 
cars per weekly carloading. These ratios are a measure 
of the intensity of utilization. They were satisfactory 
gages of the trends in car utilization as long as carload- 
ings continued to be reported on a comparable basis year 
after year, 

This comparability was destroyed when on March 24, 
1942, ODT issued its General Order No. 1 requiring 
increased minimum I. c. 1. loading in three steps reaching 
10 tons after September 1. The index numbers could 
still be computed but they would have quite a different 
significance than would the same numbers in a preceding 
year. 

A further factor tending to change the significance of 
these index numbers is the sharp upward trend in the 
average haul per ton of revenue freight loaded which has 
been under way during the past two years. The effect 
of this will be referred to later. 

How this change in the number of I. c. 1. cars loaded 
has affected the method heretofore used will be evident 
from a review of last year’s estimate of 1942 freight-car 
requirements. This estimate was based on an ex- 
pected increase of 10 per cent in the number of cars 
loaded. Had the 10-per cent increase been attained, the 
total carloadings for 1942 would have been 46,600,000 
instead of the actual 43,000,000. But in the lower num- 
ber are an increase of something over 9 per cent in the 
number of cars loaded with commodities moving in car- 
load lots—an indication that the estimated 10-per cent 
figure was actually close to the increase in tonnage and 
that the estimated 46,600,000 would probably have been 
reached had the increase in the 1. c. 1. minimum car load 
not reduced the number of 1. c. 1. cars loaded during the 
year nearly 2% million below 1941. 
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Assuming that a considerably larger proportion of 
the year’s traffic would move during the first half of 
1942 than moved during the first half of 1941, the num- 
ber of active cars required to meet the maximum traffic 
movement during 1942 was estimated a year ago to be 
between 1,617,000 and 1,667,000 and the total cars on 
line to be between 1,731,000 and 1,781,000 as of October 
1. Actually there were about 1,645,000 active cars and 
1,730,000 cars on line in October, 1942. The total car- 





loading for the year was only 43,000,000 instead of 
46,600,000 as estimated, but because this difference was 
in a single loading classification calling for box cars 
alone, it did not represent anywhere near the relief on 
the car situation which the same difference distributed 
over all loaded classifications would have represented. 
The situation with respect to all but box cars was as 
tight as might have been expected from the actual in- 
crease of nearly 10 per cent in loadings of carload lots. 


Effect of Longer Haul 


The marked reduction in 1. c, 1. carloadings was not 
the only change affecting the pattern of freight-car util- 
ization during 1942. Another factor to which reference 
has already been made is the increase in average haul. 
While the number of cars loaded with freight in car- 
load lots increased between 9 and 10 per cent and 1. c. 1. 
loadings decreased almost 30 per cent, revenue ton-miles 
increased about 32 per cent, reflecting an increase in the 
average haul of about 51 miles—nearly 14 per cent. 

_ This increase in the average haul, plus the accompany- 
ing empty car-mileage (about two points higher in 1942 
than during the Fall of 1941), results in an average in- 
crease in the time moving in trains of about seven hours 
per loading cycle—half of the 14-hr. increase in the 
overall time elapsed between successive loadings. The 
quarterly average of the loading cycle during 1941 varied 
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between 12 and 13 days and was 0.6 of a day longer 
during the past year. 


Carloading Pattern for 1942 


Another factor affecting the intensity of peak traffic 
requirements during 1942 was the unusual seasonal dis- 
tribution of traffic in some loading classifications and 
the relatively large increases in all classifications during 
the first half of the year as compared with the second 
half of the year. Comparing the carloadings by quar- 
ters, those in the large miscellaneous classification in- 
creased 14.6 per cent during the first quarter, 7.3 per 
cent during the third quarter, and just under 8 per cent 
for the year as a whole. 

Coal, which, next to the miscellaneous, is the largest 
carload classification, increased 44 per cent in the second 
quarter of 1942. This reflected the effect of the coal 
strike during 1941. For the year as a whole, the in-. 
crease was 10.4 per cent. 

Ore loadings increased 13.1 per cent for the year; the 
largest increase was 15.6 per cent during the third quar- 
ter. This is the only large commodity classification in 
which the heaviest increase occurred during the third 
quarter. 

In the case of forest products, the increase during 
the second quarter was 19.7 per cent; for the year as a 
whole it was 13.2 per cent. 

Grain and grain products, in which there is usually 
a sharp and high peak of movement during midsummer, 
showed a 24.6 per cent increase over 1941 during the 
first quarter, with another less marked but sustained 
peak in the fourth quarter, running 21 per cent higher 
than last year. For the year as a whole, loadings in 
this classification increased but 7.3 per cent. Thus, the 
requirements for grain loadings, which are usually ex- 
ceedingly acute for a short period during the summer, 
were widely spread throughout the year and the max- 


been one of the outstanding factors responsible for the 


overall increase in average haul. These cars move in 
blocks of full train-load size as far as practicable and 
have been watched closely to see that they are kept mov- 


ing and that no unnecessary time is wasted in loading 


and unloading. This extraordinary traffic movement has 
thus tended to effect an apparent improvement in aver- 
age freight-car utilization somewhat greater than has 
actually been effected in the bulk of the movement in 
box and open-top cars. 

The overall effects of these characteristics of the 1942 
carloading pattern were a 13.5-per cent increase in all 
loadings of car-load lots in the second quarter of the 
year and an increase of 6.6 per cent during the third 
and largest quarter of the year. The railroads were thus 
able to handle an increase in car-load traffic of more than 
9 per cent with a considerably smaller increase in peak 
demand. The leveling-out process, however, resulted in 
high sustained demands for many types of cars which 
were met only because of high standards of maintenance, 
the smallest percentage of cars out of service for repairs 
ever attained, and a high degree of shipper cooperation 
in the matter of heavy loading and prompt attention to 
loading and unloading. 


Traffic Prospects in 1943 


What are the prospects for an adequate car supply 
during 1943? At the outset, the answer to this question 
depends upon how much traffic will have to be handled. 
A year ago the entire industrial system of America was 
undergoing a revolutionary change in objectives and in 
the character of its products. That change was so rapid 
that in some respects it apparently overshot the mark 
and at present we are passing through a period in which 
a number of readjustments are being made. One of 
these readjustments is the completion of construction 
projects for the armed forces and of industrial expansion 








The Pattern of Freight-Car Demand—1941-1942 


(Carloadings, in thousands, by Commodity Groups in Quarters) 











First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter Fourth Quarter Annual Totals 
a, ak a EK Shs 

c See Ws ea tee ap ge st BR op rN 

Inc. or Inc. or Inc. or Inc. or Inc. or 

Commodity group 1941 1942 dec.(-) 1941 1942 dec. (-) 1941 1942 dec. (-) 1941 1942* dec. (—)* 1941 1942* dec. (-)* 
Grain and grain products.... 411 512 101 493 468 - 621 609 -12 498 575 77 ~=©2,022° 2,164 142 
ELAWE BROCK «6 00:5 000 00:60:00 0'0 139 149 10 142 157 15 152 179 27 217 256 39 650 742 92 
Oa nGibis ove es boobs abies es 2,000 2,036 36 §=6.1,481 = 2,136 655 2,071 2,091 20 2,038 2,094 56 7,590 8,356 766 
PE a oo ches cag Soma CE 180 184 a 155 183 28 171 180 9 172 186 14 678 732 54 
Forest products ............ 496 577 81 539 645 106 600 672 72 549 549 rae S| ee: 258 
OE, cin ahs.ow pasees nee tee 4 170 190 20 902 1,014 112 985 1,139 154 626 686 60 2,682 3,029 347 
Miscellaneous ...........-- 4,027 4,613 586 4,671 4,909 238 4,811 5,165 354 4,926 5,042 116 18,436 19,730 1,294 
Total car loads .......:..+% 7,423 8,261 838 8,383 9,512 1,129 9,411 10,035 624 9,026 9,388 362 34,243 37,196 2,953 
Merchandise l.c.]. .......... 1,964 1,892 -72 2,081 1,395 -685 2,006 1,142 -864 1,991 1,168 -823 8,041 5,597 -2,444 





* Last two weeks of 1942 estimated. 








imum single weekly loading was 6,500 cars fewer than 
the maximum of 1941. 

While not reported separately in the carloading fig- 
‘ures, the tank-car movement of petroleum products, par- 
ticularly to the eastern seaboard states, has influenced 
the average figures pertaining to freight-car perform- 
ance during the past year. Weekly carloadings of 
petroleum and petroleum products for movement into the 
eastern seaboard states, which seldom exceeded 4,000 
until the end of January, 1942, rapidly built up after that 
date until they passed the 20,000 mark early in May, 
and during the peak movement of August and Septem- 
ber reached a maximum of 28,557 during the week end- 
ed September 19. Most of the routes over which these 
cars move are well above 1,000 miles in length and sev- 
eral are over 2,000 miles long. This movement has thus 
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projects. How far will the recessions in traffic resulting 
from the completion of these activities be made up by 
the effect of the new facilities on the volume of indus- 
trial production? Will there be increases in the total 
volume of war production and, if so, will they be added 
to the present volume of total production or be effected 
by the conversion of additional manpower and manufac- 
turing facilities from civilian production to war produc- 
tion? Upon the answers to these questions must de- 
pend the answer to the question of the adequacy of the 
supply of freight cars and of other railway facilities 
during 1943, 

One appraisal of the probabilities may be made by a 
study of the carloading pattern during 1942. Miscel- 
laneous car loads are the largest single classification. 
They comprise nearly all of the products of industry, 
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including those on lend-lease account and all war ma- 
terial, as well as some products of mines, and are most 
directly responsive to changes in the level of industrial 
activity. The number of cars loaded in this group dur- 
ing 1942 increased just under 8 per cent over 1941. 
That there will be as large an increase during 1943 seems 
improbable. 

There were 13 per cent more cars loaded with forest 
products during 1942 than during 1941. But these load- 
ings showed a sharp decline during the last quarter of 
that year and fell below those of 1941 toward the end 
of the quarter. There would seem to be little prospect 
that the total movement of forest products during 1943 
will exceed the 1942 figures ; it might even show some re- 
cession, 

Experience indicates that a maximum coal loading of 
170,000 cars a‘week represents about the capacity out- 
put of the industry. If this figure, corrected for normal 
reductions during six holiday weeks, may be considered 
as the present potential of the industry, then the actual 
loadings during 1942 are within 4 per cent of capacity. 
If the industry goes on a six-day week during 1943, 
there may be some increase in capacity. Depletion of 
manpower and absenteeism on the sixth day, however, 
will probably offset a major part of it. 

Ore movement is largely handled during the second 
and third quarters. This year’s movement exceeded that 
of a year ago by 13 per cent and last year, itself, was a 
record year. A further increase next year is not likely 
to be large. 

Grain and grain products required 7 per cent and live 
stock 14 per cent more car loads in 1942 than in 1941. 
Combined, these two groups of products of the farm in- 
creased 9 per cent. -Unless there is a marked improve- 
ment in the manpower situation as it affects the farm, 
the increase in these two categories during 1943 is likely 
to be considerably less than last year. 

As the situation appears at the present time, there 
seems to be little probability of an increase in loadings 
of all car-load traffic during 1943 of more than about a 
million to a million and a half cars more than in 1942. 
Continued heavy loading of 1. c. 1, cars will produce 
about one million fewer cars loaded with 1. c. 1. freight 
in 1943 than in 1942. No marked change may be ex- 
pected, therefore, in the total number of cars loaded. 
Considering current trends in average car load and aver- 
age haul, this conclusion is not inconsistent with current 
estimates of a 15-per cent increase in traffic, measured 
by net ton-miles. 

One factor which it is difficult to evaluate, however, 
may modify these anticipated results; that is, troop 
movements. If the proposed program for an army of 
7,500,000 men by the end of 1943 is carried out, there 
will undoubtedly be a considerable increase in the move- 
ment of troops and their materiel toward ports of em- 
barkation as the year advances. This may throw addi- 
tional demands on the supply of box, gondola and flat 
cars beyond the estimated increase of the million to mil- 
lion and a half cars of carload traffic to take care of in- 
creases in production and normal distribution. 


Prospective Car Supply 


The estimated increase of carload traffic will probably 


be divided approximately equally between house and_ 


open-top cars. The overall supply of the former will 
probably be adequate, but how about the supply of open- 
top cars? Material has been allocated for 20,000 open- 
top cars to be delivered during the first six months of 
1943. To these must be added approximately 12,000 
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open-top cars authorized for construction during 1942 
still not delivered on October 1, making a total addi- 
tional supply of new cars available before the Fall peak 
of 1943 of 32,000. During the year ended last October 
1, 4,500 open-top cars were permanently removed from 
service. If cars are removed for dismantling at the 
same rate during 1943, the net addition to the open-top 
car supply from October to October will be about 27,500. 
This number of additional cars should provide for not 
less than 17,000 additional loads per week. This is not 
a comfortable margin of protection against uncertainties 
for which no allowance has been made in the estimated 
average increase of 10 to 14 thousand car loads a week. 
One of these uncertainties has already been mentioned ; 
i. e., the effect of troop movements to embarkation points. 
Another is the ability of car-repair forces to maintain 
the current high ratio of cars in good repair. 


Low B. O. Ratio Not Easy to Keep 


In mid October, 1942, 45,000 freight cars were under- 
going or awaiting repair. In 1941, there were 26,500 
more, or 71,700. This is by no means a high figure 
according to past records, representing only 4.4 per cent 
of the cars on line. It would not take a large shortage 
of materials or manpower, under the intensity with 
which freight cars are now. being used, to start an ac- 
cumulation of cars undergoing or awaiting repairs which 
would soon completely offset the effectiveness of the year’s 
prospective increase in open-top cars on line. 

For many years it has been the practice to accumulate 
sufficient cars at the shops by series so that systematized 
programs of heavy repairs could be carried out. This 
permitted the organization of facilities, the specializing 
of jobs and the close scheduling of material. With pres- 
ent low percentages of cars out of service for repairs, 
such systematized programs are now almost impossible. 
The shop must be prepared to take in cars of all types 
and conditions just as they come. This is not economical 
of manpower and a greater variety of materials must be 
carried in stock in adequate quantities if cars are to be 
turned out of the shop promptly. Curtailing of inven- 
tories which has been going on during recent months is 
tending to increase time needed for heavy repairs. 

As the new year begins, the problem of securing ade- 
quate manpower promises to become as acute as that of 
securing new cars and maintenance material. Indeed, 
the same conditions threatening a manpower shortage 
on the railroads may quite possibly also prove a barrier 
to the delivery of all of the cars for which material has 
been allocated in time to be effective during the latter 
part of 1943 when demand is highest. 

Our part in the world war has now entered a phase 
in which the demands for munitions have become fluid. 
Long-range plans fixing relative amounts of the vast 
number of items of arms, ammunition, and other military 
supplies may have to be modified frequently and sud- 
denly. These changes, in turn, may affect the amount 
of transportation service required and will undoubtedly 
require changes in its character. They may also change 
the relative demand for various materials. The needs for 
new transportation facilities will, therefore, require pe- 
riodical reappraisal, perhaps several times a year. The 
prospects that these needs will be adequately considered 
as a vital factor in the national war effort has been 
greatly improved by establishing ODT as one of the so- 
called claimant agencies under the CMP plan for the 
control of the distribution of certain basic materials. It 
appears equally desirable that ODT achieve a similar 
position with the agency allocating manpower. 
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A Long, High-Line Viaduct Over a Floodway Was One Of the 
Important Railway Projects Carried Forward During 1942 


HIRTEEN months of war-time traffic that 

I reached an unprecedented peak during the latter 
half of 1942, have taken a record toll of the fixed 
properties of the railways, and the new year is finding 
their construction and maintenance forces battling deter- 
minedly to hold their own under conditions that promise 
to become even more severe during the year that is 
ahead. In spite of shortages in many vital materials, 
shortages of essential work equipment, and, more re- 
cently, shortages of labor, that are reaching serious pro- 
portions in certain parts of the country, these forces have 
met the needs of the moment. But has that been enough? 
What is the state of the fixed properties of the rail- 
ways today? And what of the year ahead? If resolve 
and determination were the only factors involved, these 
questions could be answered optimistically and with as- 
surance, because in resolve and determination to meet the 
war-time demands, the construction and maintenance 
forces have not been and will not be found wanting—but, 
unfortunately, other more tangible factors have played 
and will continue to play an important part in the picture. 


Situation Better—But 


At this time a year ago, it could be said that the phys- 
ical properties of the railways were in a stronger position 
than they were at the beginning of 1940. However, if 
they had been called upon to carry the war-time traffic 
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By Neal D. Howard 


Engineering Editor 


of 1942 in 1941, or in any of the depression years imme- 
diately preceding, the effect upon our war effort might 
have been disastrous. But traffic increased materially in 
1941, and, in keeping with the long-standing policy of the 
railways of plowing back into their properties a substan- 
tial part of current earnings, larger sums were expended 
currently for roadway and structures improvements and 
maintenance in that year than in any year since 1930, 
with the single exception of 1937. With the onset of the 
war, traffic again surged upward and continued to climb 
throughout 1942, and with it, expenditures for additions 
and betterments and for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures increased further, limited only by the inability of 
the railways to secure war-critical materials essential to 
many of these improvements. 

But these statements, standing alone and without fur- 
ther analysis, are misleading as to the adequacy of the 
fixed properties of the railways at the beginning of 1942, 
and distort the picture of their adequacy at the beginning 
of 1943. Considering the situation first from the stand- 
point of the capital improvements that have been made 
to improve these properties, it must be recognized at the 
outset that relatively large expenditures for such improve- 





Is Maintenance Lagging? 


This article reviews the construction and 
maintenance activities of the railways during 
recent years, and, more particularly, the last 
year, to ascertain the state of the fixed prop- 
erties after thirteen months of war traffic, 
and their prospective needs in the year that 
is ahead. It shows clearly that expenditures 
were up during 1942 for all classes of im- 
provement and maintenance work, but, with 
equal clarity, that in view of long curtailed 
expenditures, and certain increased needs of 
our war effort, the railways must have more 
material and labor, and must spend more 
for both construction and maintenance. 





ments during one year, or even during two years, cannot 
restore any property or properties to adequacy after a 
prolonged period of forced curtailment in expenditures. 
To point out that the railways spent approximately $175,- 
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Review shows that, despite larger 
expenditures for improvements and 
upkeep, fixed properties are failing 
to keep up with traffic requirements 


450,000 for capital improvements of their fixed properties 
in 1941, the last year for which figures are available, and 
a still larger amount for such improvements in 1942, 
is, by itself, impressive, but the true picture of the 
over-all situation with respect to the fixed properties can 
be gained only by consideration of these expenditures in 
the light of the expenditures that the railways have made 
for additions and betterments over a considerable period, 
not overlooking the changes in operating methods and 
variations in traffic demands that have taken place within 
this period. 


Past Capital Expenditures Reviewed 


Such a review shows that whereas the annual gross 
expenditures of the Class I railways of the country for 
additions to and betterments of their fixed properties 
(not net additions) averaged $461,848,250 in the years 
1923 to 1930, inclusive; annual expenditures for these 
same purposes in the eleven years 1931 to 1941, inclusive, 
averaged only $159,833,636, or less than 35 per cent as 


much. Assuming that the expenditures in 1942 were as 


much as 20 per cent higher than those in 1941, the aver- 
age annual expenditures for additions and betterments 
for the last twelve years are raised to only $164,059,466, 
or still only approximately 35 per cent as much as they 
were in the eight years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. On the 
basis of these latter figures, the railways spent $297,788,- 


Heavy Maintenance 
Programs Must Be 
Undertaken in 1943 if 
the Track Structure 
Is Not to Restrict 
the War Transporta- 
tion of the Country 
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784 less annually during the last twelve years for addi- 
tions to and betterments of their fixed properties than 
they did in the ‘preceding eight years. 

These figures indicate unmistakably that in the years 
since 1931, the railways, in spite of radical changes in 
operating methods, calling for higher train speeds and 
improved service generally, have consistently deferred 
improvements annually to the extent of many millions of 
dollars because of lack of sufficient earnings to make them 
possible. The larger expenditures of the last two years 
have improved the situation materially, but there still 
remains a large backlog of improvements to main tracks, 
branch-line tracks, sidings and passing tracks, bridges, 
buildings, fuel and water stations, and to a wide range of 
yard, shop and terminal facilities—improvements that 
are essential to maximum efficiency and service under 
the peak traffic that the railways are experiencing, and 
imperative, in many instances, in view of the character 
of much of that peak traffic—the very sinews of our 
country’s all-out war effort. 

Railway engineering officers do not need to be told 
of these shortcomings of the railroad plant today—neither 
do railway managements need to be “sold” to the present 
needs on the basis of increased efficiency or economy of 
operation. Both of these classes of officers fully realize 
the need and the advantages to be gained, and railway 
earnings justify expenditures far beyond those of many 
years in the past. Furthermore, in the light of the 
transportation job that must be done to sustain the war 
effort, a job that only the railways can do, the railways 
are not counting the cost as in normal times. 

Today, the factor that is limiting the undertaking of 
needed additions and improvements more than any other 
is the shortage of materials—steel, copper, nickel, tin, 
rubber, structural timber, and others that are needed in 
vast quantities by the huge armament and shipbuilding 
programs of the country. Second only to this is a short- 






age of labor, a factor that is becoming increasingly im- 
portant, and which may well become the most restricting 
factor following the completion of the plant construc- 


tion phases of our war program and the calling of ad- - 


ditional hundreds of thousands of war workers into actual 
production. But if the railroads are to continue to carry 
the present essential war transportation load, with the 
further increases that are predicted in that load, un- 
necessary restrictions in materials and labor must not 
be allowed to cripple their efforts; there must be a more 
equitable distribution of the resources of materials and 
labor that are available—because essential railway im- 
provements must continue. 


Much Still To Be Done 


During the last twelve months, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy completed westbound classification facili- 
ties at its large Galesburg (Illinois) yard—a project 
that, under present traffic, is saving thousands of car- 
days and hundreds of locomotive-hours a month, and 
thus easing substantially the demand on the overtaxed 
locomotive and freight car supply of the country. Not 
only that, but traffic has been materially speeded up. 

During 1942, the Norfolk & Western completed the 
construction of important additions to its already ex- 
tensive yard facilities at Portsmouth, Ohio, and made 
important additions to its large yard facilities at Roanoke, 
Va., both of which projects will contribute materially to 
the already large contribution which this road is mak- 
ing to the war effort of the country. Many similar proj- 
ects of varying magnitude await only the release of the 
necessary materials to start them under way, enabling 
other roads to contribute more largely in meeting the 
war’s demand for transportation. 

During 1942, the Pennsylvania made extensive im- 
provements on its St. Louis division between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Indianapolis, Ind.—extending double track, 
building 150-car sidings and improving signaling—which 


will greatly expedite the handling of both freight and = 


passenger traffic moving through this important gate- 
way. This is another example of classes of improve- 
ments that are begging for attention on many roads in 
the interest of adequate war transportation. 

And so the story goes—as a result of the near stag- 
nation of construction during the depression years on 
the one hand, and the present unprecedented demands 
of traffic and modern train operation on the other, there 
are hundreds of projects involving tracks, bridges, 
buildings and water and fueling facilities, at terminals 
and out on the line, affecting the speed and efficiency 
of train operation, the intensive use of .cars and loco- 
motives, and the comfort and facility of handling a record 
passenger traffic, military and civilian, that await only 
the release of the necessary materials ‘to put them under 
way—and while they wait, the war effort waits, or is 
in potential jeopardy. 


Need Many Materials and Facilities 


From the standpoint of fast and safe train operation, 
with a minimum number of bottlenecks and slow orders, 
it is particularly essential that the track rails be. of 
adequate section; that ties and ballast be adequate .and 
in good condition; that drainage be sufficient to insure 
stability of the roadbed; that excessive curvature and 
sharp turnouts be removed where they are speed-con- 
trolling factors, etc. These factors are mentioned be- 
cause it is a well known fact that’ while many miles of 
main tracks entered the war period ‘adequate to current 
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needs, and that will remain adequate, assuming proper 
maintenance, there are other many miles of main and 
secondary tracks that were not adequate for the loads 
and traffic that were being impressed upon them, and 
that have not been brought into line with demands. 

Unfortunately, the same can be said of many bridges, 
which, in their relation to the safety and integrity of 
train operation, are equally as important as the track 
itself. On the whole, bridges have received relatively 
favorable attention, but for the same reasons that caused 
several roads to carry out extensive programs of bridge 
strengthening and repairs during the last two or three 
years, to bring their structures into line with changed 
operating conditions and demands, other roads are faced 
with similar programs as main line traffic, speeds, and 
loads increase, and as many branch lines, due to war 
developments, are being called upon to carry classes of 
power and a density of traffic for which they were 
neither built nor maintained. 

No less essential are adequate locomotive fuel and 
water facilities—and more important today than ever 
before as both assume increased importance with faster 
train schedules and the more intensive use of motive 
As regards locomotive water supplies, much 
has been done during the last decade to improve quality 
through proper treatment. Today, it is evident that 
without that improvement, the marked advances that 
have been made in locomotive utilization through re- 
duced failures, reduced routine maintenance and im- 
proved performance generally, could not have been 
achieved. Likewise, much has been done to assure the 
integrity of certain supplies and to incerase the quan- 
tity of others—and to adjust water delivery points to 
new operating requirements. However, today, with the 
operating picture changed or changing materially on 
many lines from what it was only a year or two ago, 
and with water demands up almost everywhere, many . 
roads still face sizeable programs of water improve- 
ments if this critical element of railway requirements 
is not to limit the overall capacity of the railways to 
meet the war-time load. 


Ingenuity in Improvising 


The fact that the railways have accomplished such 
striking results in improved operation and performance 
in recent years, and especially since the onset of the war 
—in spite of their unfilled needs for new and improved 
facilities—can be attributed largely to the initiative, 
energy and ingenuity of their officers and employees. 
Through consolidation, rearrangement, standardization 
and reclamation, often employing make-shift methods 


“and second-hand materials, they have stretched the ca- 


pacity of existing facilities beyond what was considered 
possible only a few years ago. And to the extent that 
there is any more stretch in these facilities, engineering 
and maintenance officers will continue to stretch them. 
But, in the face of constantly increasing demands of a 
vital nature, it would be foolhardy to believe that this 
process can~ be continued indefinitely, without risking 
congestion, delays, and even breakdowns and accidents, 
at a time when the war effort demands a transportation 
plant at its peak. 

What has been said relative to the need for improved 
and additional elements of the fixed properties of the 
railways applies with equal force to the maintenance of 
their existing facilities—their main tracks, their im- 
portant secondary tracks, their sidings and yard tracks; 
their bridges, their buildings “and many miscellaneous 
facilities. “ Inadequate attention to what the railways 
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already have in essential facilities will soon lead to ac- 
celerated deterioration, with the added waste of critical 
materials that this. will involve, and this can be even 
more serious than the failure to provide additional facili- 
ties. 

Many of the main tracks of the country have been 
given a disproportionate amount of attention relatively 
during the last decade of reduced earnings to keep them 
abreast of the increased tempo of train operation. But 
this very fact too often required the neglect of many 
miles of other main tracks, and of branch lines almost 
generally. Thus, a large mileage of the tracks of the 
country still reflect the depressed earnings of the de- 
pression years, a situation that cannot continue to pre- 
vail under the peak war traffic of today without serious 
jeopardy to that traffic. 

The same situation prevails with regard to the mainte- 
nance of practically all the other elements of the fixed 
properties. Only as the urgency of traffic or operating 
conditions demanded, were they given anywhere near 
the attention they needed in the “get by” era of the 
“thirties,” a situation that left many of these facilities 
below a normal state of repair, and continuing to de- 
teriorate under the more intensive use that is being made 
of them today—in spite of the larger expenditures that 
have been made for the maintenance of roadway and 
structures during the last two or three years. 

In 1942, 0n the basis of actual expenditures for the 
maintenance of roadway and structures for the first ten 
months, which are all that are available at the time this 
article is written, it appears that expenditures for the 
year as a whole were in excess of $790,000,000. These 
expenditures, which exceed those for similar purposes 
in any year since 1929, coming on top of expenditures 
totaling $603,088,381 in 1941, have had an important 
influence for the better on the general condition of vari- 
ous elements of the fixed properties. However, follow- 
ing depression spending of less than half as much an- 
nually, their effect has been to improve a subnormal 
condition, rather than to restore fully earlier losses. 


Program Unbalanced 


Furthermore, because of shortages in many critical 
materials, the maintenance programs in 1942 were seri- 
ously unbalanced in the light of specific needs, emphasis 
being placed often on those classes of work that could 
be done without, or with the minimum use of, critical 
materials. Thus, for example, lacking sufficient new rail 


to meet the demands of traffic, many roads turned to 
larger programs of bank widening, ballasting, ballast 
cleaning, and rail end and rail joint reclamation, in an 
attempt to reinforce and hold over a track structure in 
need of new rail. Likewise, more attention was turned 
to general building maintenance, frequently without re- 
gard to the most pressing needs. 


Maintenance Expenditures Compared 


That the fixed properties, of necessity, have been 
undermaintained during ‘the last decade or more is seen 
clearly in the expenditures made for this purpose dur- 
ing this period, compared with expenditures for similar 
purposes made in the years immediately preceding the 
depression. During the twelve years from 1931 to 1942, 
inclusive, these expenditures by the Class I railways of 
the United States (including switching and terminal 
companies) averaged only approximately $474,237,300 
annually, whereas during the five years ending with 1929, 
the annual expenditures of these same roads for the 
same purposes averaged $849,021,000, or more than one 
and three-quarters times as much—and this reduction 
was made in the face of extensive changes in operating 
conditions, a general revival in business and nearly 13 
months of all-out war effort during the last two years, 
that has seen traffic on the railways break all previous 
records. 

The manner in which this large deficiency in mainte- 
nance expenditures is distributed among the various 
elements of the fixed property is indicated in one of the 
accompanying tables, which gives for the principal ele- 
ments, a comparison of expenditures for maintenance in 
the years 1932 to 1941, inclusive, with the average of 
those in the years 1925 to 1929, inclusive. 

In roadway maintenance, it is seen that average an- 
nual expenditures for the years 1932 to 1941, inclusive, 
were only $36,853,000, as compared with average annual 
expenditures of $83,698,000 in the five years 1925 to 
1929, inclusive, a reduction of approximately 56 per 
cent. In bridges and culverts, the corresponding aver- 
age annual expenditures for the period 1932 to 1941, 
inclusive, and 1925 to 1929, inclusive, were $23,740,000 
and $43,471,000, respectively, a reduction of approxi- 
mately 45 per cent; for ties, the corresponding average 
annual expenditures were $54,952,000 and $114,859,000, 
respectively, a reduction of approximately 52 per cent; 
for rail, the corresponding average annual expenditures 


were $18,830,000 and $47,402,000, respectively, a re- 








Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures, Class I Railways 


(Thousands) 
Average 
1925-1929 

: : (Inclusive) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938, 1939 1940 1941 
Superintendence ........... $57,262 $36,552 $31,921 $33,347 $35,605 $37,357 $39,801 $38,935 $39,072 $40,231 $43,407 
Roadway Maintenance...... 83,698 32,042 30,026 30,714 35,809 38,289 42,017 37,219 36,112 38,372 47,923 
Engels tena) sesice nen cao 2,608 1,466 933 1,051 1,453 1,326 1,709 1,256 1,210 1,374 1,780 
Sridges, culverts, etc. ...... 43,471 19.434 17,627 20,139 22,646 24,032 26,268 24,200 24,782 26,514 31,754 
Bil ee Reece ret eee 114,859 50,294 43,543 50,748 51,936 56,315 59,799 53,762 59,910 58,353 64,928 
Rati Se or ota aa saa eusihle 6d 47,402 13,762 14,324 15,418 16,302 21,192 20,412 17,406 22,065 22,736 24,684 
Other Track Materials...... 48,354 15,726 15,362 18,694 20,959 26,732 30,228 22,817 29,670 33,428 38,711 
Ballast. oniinwpe vee ace aces eos 19,379 4,969 5,814 - 7,538 8,357 11,992 12,362 7,744 10,343 11,592 15,093 
Track Laying and Surfacing 211,067 83,407 77,025 85,641 94,033 106,072 121,113 103,420 114,932 117,839 156,142 
Fences and Snow Sheds.... 5,831 2,135 2047. * |. 2442 2,260 $3,397 $3,689 $2,939 $3,235 »408 3,930 
Crossings and Signs........ 13,115 6,468 5,969 7,293 7,186 » = * * * oe 
Bantinge- es. 0 tcc eaes e A 24,924 24,576 31,448 33,047 41,252 47,757 34,315 41,018 46,852 60,412 
Water Sunely ‘ Geingenine sts: 10,444 3,952 3,749 4,441 4,497 5,860 6,182 4,672 5,207 6,020 6,736 
Tools and Equipment....... 18,230 7,917 8,051 10,666 11,044 13,452 15,408 11,456 13,720 15,434 18,971 
BRU URIOH) Cas cont Sac ap cuisw cece 5,907 2,811 2,417 2,810 2,727 3,118 3,303 2,806 2,929 3,220 3,547 
Removing Snow, Ice and Sand 9,947 4,699 4,188 5,630 7,001 13,365 6,655 5,239 6,110 9,030 5,995 
Miscellaneous ..:.........% 78,449 40,621 34,714 37,310 39,105 51,059 58,891 51,961 56,516 29,202 79,076 





$849,021 $351,179 $322,286 $365,300 


$393,967 -$454,810 $495,594 $420,147 $466,831 $497,031 $603,088 


Note; Miscellaneous includes signals and interlocking, all charges for depreciation and’ unclassified items. 


* Not shown separately since 1935. 
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f Includes signs,- as well as fences and snow sheds. 
















duction of approximately 60 per cent; for track laying 
and surfacing, the corresponding average annual ex- 
penditures were $105,962,000 and $211,067,000, respec- 
tively, a reduction of approximately 50 per cent; for 
buildings, the corresponding average annual expendi- 
tures were $38,560,000 and $79,000,000, respectively, a 
reduction of approximately 51 per cent; and for water 
supply, the corresponding average annual expenditures 
were $5,132,000 and $10,444,000, respectively, a reduc- 
tion of approximately 51 per cent. 


Rail Renewals 


With rail of critical importance at the present time, 
further analysis of the rail situation, as is possible in 
another of the accompanying tables, is of interest. From 
this table, which lists. gross tons* of rail applied in re- 
newals by the Class I roads in the years 1925 to 1942, 
inclusive, it is observed that while the amount of new 
_ rail laid in replacements in 1942, amounting to approxi- 

mately 1,210,000} gross tons, is larger than was laid in 


any year since 1930, it is still little more than half the - 


amount laid in any one of the years 1925 to 1928, in- 
clusive. This fact is particularly significant in view of 
the volume of traffic in 1942, which exceeded that of 
any of the years 1925 to 1928, inclusive. 


Rail Applied in Renewals—Class I Roads 


Gross Tons Gross Tons 
NGOS ries s Seen 1,950,146 TTS Be AEs iret ae Wee hae 631,093 
ROB or inds cuneate 2,209,873 P9868 reese ticn cs 582,794 
Ch Ee ae 4,765 WONG ctsckas seis 921,298 





eeeeeee reece es ByQVOUSCSE B&F DF wee error eereee 





LD | Ry Ar 394,536 LL) Bee eee Peer e a 1,197,593 
BGB2 5.50 bas eee 403,254 BMS S.cip kd.0's bee aiale'e 1,210,000* 
* Estimated. 


Concern over the new rail situation in 1942 led W. 
W. Kelly, director of the Section of Materials and 
Equipment, Office of Defense Transportation, to point 
out to the roadmasters at their annual meeting last 
September, that whereas in the 10 years from 1922 to 
1931, an average of 1.74 net tons of new rails were laid 
in replacements per million gross-ton-miles of freight 
traffic handled, only 0.87 net tons of new rails per mil- 
lion gross-ton-miles were laid in replacements in the 
years 1932 to 1941, inclusive, or only half as much. 
Commenting further he said, that “the amount of new 
rail to be laid in 1942 is below any average we may 
assume as being necessary, especially in view of the 
enormous increase in traffic we are now experiencing 
over that of previous years.” 

For replacements in 1943, the railways have estimated 
their requirements conservatively at 1,869,000 gross tons 
(2,100,000 net tons). Thus far, the War Production 
Board has authorized the rolling for delivery in the first 
quarter of the year of 427,200 gross tons (480,000 net 
tons). Assuming equal allotments in the other three 
quarters of the year, which seems to be the general 
understanding of the possibilities, this would indicate 
that the railways’ will receive 1,708,800 gross‘ tons 
(1,920,000 net tons) for the year as a whole. 

Unquestioriably, this larger tonnage of rail in 1943 





* Contrary to the long established practice of the railways of referring to 
rail tonnages in terms of gross tons (2240 Ib.), the War Production B-ard 
has introduced the unit of net tons (2000 Ib.). Conforming to practice in 
past years and to permit comparisons with figures.for-past years, the 
figures given in this article are gross tons, with corresponding net tons 
included in parentheses. 

t The. War Production Beard allotted the railroads 1,121,400 gross tons 
(1,260,000 net tons) of rail for replacements in 1942, al of which was 
laid, together with some rail held over from 1941, bringing the amount 
laid. to approximately 1,210,000 gross tons. 
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will stand the railways in good stead, but its adequacy 
must be viewed in the light of past deficiencies, the peak 
passenger and freight traffic being carried, and the in- 
creasing failures and derailments of the last year. 


Future Tie Situation Serious 


As regards ties, the situation is shown in another 
table accompanying this article. The Class I roads in- 
serted approximately 49,500,000 ties in 1942, a larger 
number than were inserted during any year since 1930; 
this brought the average number of ties applied in re- 
newals for the 12 years 1931 to 1942 to approximately 
44,795,000 annually, about 59 per cent as many as were 
inserted in tracks annually in the years 1925 to 1930, 
inclusive, when tie renewals averaged 76,200,000. 

Unquestionably, in view of the reduced volume of 
traffic during the depression years, with its reduced wear 
and tear on the tracks, as well as the outstanding ad- 
vances that have been made in prolonging the life of both 
rail and ties and in carrying out maintenance work, the 
foregoing figures of maintenance expenditures and of 
rail and tie replacements exaggerate the under-mainte- 
nance. However, allowing liberally for all of those fac- 
tors that have reduced wear and tear and have other- 
wise prolonged the life of both rails and ties, it is an 
unescapable fact that the rail and tie conditions gen- 
erally have not only not been brought back to normal 
following the starvation diet of the depression years, 
but are not now holding their own with- the: wear, and 
abuse of current traffic. 


Crossties Applied in Renewals—Class I Roads 


BUOS fai cchce becca 82,716,674 OS | RRR Sere ies 43,306,205 
EPR <casc'h eos g's 65s) 9 & 80,745,509 WRN oor sions. oid a pee 44,351,900 
ee a Oe Bee SOE oe 78,340,182 LL ER eee re 47,361,015 
PZB cath 5.8 epics esate a's 77,370,491 NE a. oo 6 Carate Coie ere 47,729,538 
MOREE hectic oa tela ate 74,679,375 BEAU tihieta's ovine Bates 41,363,224 
BO a sacs tate Sve ata we 63,353,828 RO iva cb ewan se e's 45,088,278 
oD RRS Pare erp 51,501,659 EO Ns cas era cln dA Ceo 43,620,653 
ANE sete bs sore evb sce setels 39,190,473 PRR Yate me cotes 47,224,593 
OPO cet htetstceta wm oars 6 37,295,716 TA Fe ene teeee seus 49,000,000* 
* Estimated. 


Furthermore, with inadequate tie stocks on hand now, 
the outlook for adequate tie renewals in 1943, to hold 
the present level of maintenance and to strengthen the 
foundation of many tracks needing such strengthening, 
is anything but bright, and for 1944, the outlook is seri- 
ous. Due to a variety of conditions affecting the tie 
producing industry, which are cutting the rate of tie 
production seriously—as much as 65 per cent in recent 
weeks in areas of largest production—there is grave 
concern that the tie supply for 1944 renewals will be 
grossly inadequate, auguring a serious defigiency in track 
maintenance in that year unless the present low rate of 
tie production is overcome—and overcome promptly. 


Work Equipment Essential 


That the fixed properties of the railways are in as 
good condition as they are today, in spite of the lean 
expenditures on their upkeep during the depression years 
and the restrictions that have held down the acquisition 
of many maintenance and repair materials during the 
last year, can be attributed to many fdctors, some of 
which have already been mentioned. But of all of these 
factors, none has had a more pronounced effect than 
the extensive use that has been made of power tools and 
equipment, with the revolutionary changes in mainte- 
nance methods, the increased production; and the more 
permanent character of work that has resulted. In fact, 

- (Continued on page 31) 
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Railroads Prepare for Post-War Era 


A.A.R. sponsoring comprehensive research program with view 


to ascertaining how the industry can best meet future prob- 
lems; and ’tis well—for the New Dealers have plans, too 


By Walter J. Taft 
Washington Editor 


OST-WAR planners among the New Dealers in 
Washington are already numerous and active, leav- 
ing private enterrpise with the alternatives of plan- 
ning for itself or being planned for in that grandiose 
manner which appeals to those who like to talk about 
“balancing the budget of human needs” while at the same 
time remaining unconcerned with the sordid details of 
double-entry bookkeeping. 

It is, therefore, fortunate that many industries, includ- 
ing the railroads, are doing much realistic thinking about 
post-war economic problems. Underway are several re- 
search programs, seeking individual-company and indi- 
vidual-industry answers which, it is hoped, may blend 
into private enterprise’s composite solution to the fun- 
damental problem of findings ways to provide peacetime 
full employment without paying the price of submitting 
to regimentation or dictatorship. 

Current research activities of the railroads fit neatly 
into this concept. While individual roads are pursuing 
investigations of their specific situations, the Association 
of American Railroads is sponsoring a study of post-war 
problems with a view to ascertaining the facts and their 
bearing or the future of the industry. This A. A. R. 
study is just getting organized under the direction of 
Vice-President R. V. Fletcher, who is chairman of a 
representative general committee comprised of railroad 
officers and executives of the Railway Express Agency 


and the Pullman Company. B. H. Meyer, former mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is con- 
sultant to the committee, while its staff includes Lloyd J. 
Kiernan, former railroad statistician of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, who will work with the sub- 
committee on post-war economic conditions. Additional 
staff assistants will be employed from time to time and 
assigned to other sub-committees, 16 of which have al- 
ready been set up. 

In addition to Chairman Fletcher, the members of the 
general committee are: E. E. Adams, vice-president, 
Pullman Company; V. S. Andrus, assistant to president, 
Southern Pacific; F. D. Beale, assistant vice-president, 
Chesapeake & Ohio; G. T. Carmichael, vice-president 
and comptroller, New York, New Haven, & Hartford; 
Fred Carpi, assistant to general traffic manager, Penn- 
sylvania; H. R. Clarke, chief engineer, maintenance of 
way, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; R. E. Connolly, 
vice-president, Illinois Central; J. R. Coulter, chief traf- 
fice officer, St. Louis-San Francisco; George M. Crow- 
son, assistant to president, I. C.; Harry T. DeButts, 
vice-president, Southern; R. E. Dougherty, vice-presi- 
dent, New York Central ; J. V. B. Duer, assistant to vice- 
president, P. R. R.; J. J. Ekin, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Baltimore & Ohio; W. D. Faucette, chief engi- 
neer, Seaboard Air Line; Karl W. Fischer, assistant to 
president, C. B. & Q.; F. R. Gerard, vice-president and 
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New Deal Bureaucrats Are Busy 
With Studies and Propaganda to 


POST-WAR AGENDA 








Advance Their Program of Post- 
War Socialism, Including Govern- 
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general manager, Lehigh Valley; W. S. Hackworth, as- 
sistant to president, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; 
George W. Hand, assistant to chief executive officer, 
Chicago & North Western; C. R. Harding, assistant to 
president, S. P.; V. R. Hawthorne, executive vice- 
chairman, Mechanical Division, A. A. R.; Joseph H. 
Hays, counsel, Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives. 

Also, L. O. Head, president, Railway Express 
Agency ; Robert S. Henry, assistant to president, A. A. 
R.; L. W. Horning, manager of personnel, N. Y. C.; 
Edwin F. Hunt, assistant general counsel, N. C. & St. 
L.; W. S. Lacher, secretary, Engineering Division, A. 
A. R.; H. R. Lake, general manager, Department of 
Highway Motor Transport, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; R. J. Littlefield, superintendent of motor service, 
P. R. R.; Daniel P. Loomis, executive director, Associa- 
tion of Western Railways; Carleton W. Meyer, assistant 
to president, N. Y. C.; Ben F. Morris, assistant to vice- 
president, Louisville & Nashville; J. P. McDonald, gen- 
eral statistician, Santa Fe; Julius H. Parmelee, director, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, A. A. R.; J. B. Parrish, 
assistant vice-president, C. & O.; A. E. Perlman, chief 
engineer, Denver & Rio Grande Western; J: W. Severs, 
assistant to trustee, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific ; C. E. Smith, vice-president, New Haven ; Elmer A. 
Smith, senior general attorney, I..C.; J. M. Symes, vice- 
president, P. R. R.; John B. Tigrett, executive assistant, 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; W. G. Vollmer, executive assist- 
ant, Missouri Pacific; F. J. Wall, vice-president, New 
Haven; John G. Walsh, vice-president, S. P.; L. F. 
Whittemore, assistant to president, Boston & Maine. 


Sixteen Sub-Committees Planned 


_ Sub-committees already organizing include those on 

traffic, agperations, engineering, mechanical problems, 
water transportation, highway transportation, pipe line 
transportation, air transportation, taxation, legislation, 
public relations, post-war economic conditions, labor and 
personnel, finance, accounting, and statistics. This set-up 
contemplates an even broader participation by railroad 
officers than is indicated by the list of general committee- 
men ; because the selection of those to serve on sub-com- 
mittees is not being confined to the general committee’s 
membership. Also, the A. A. R.’s Bureau of Railway 
Economics is very much in the picture, and it is expected 
to do a great deal of the research work. 

Beyond this outline of its organization, the A. A. R. 
committee has not advanced far enough in the work to 
indicate anything more of its plans. It is nevertheless 
obvious that the committee has taken on a comprehensive 
research job, and has set out to do it in thoroughgoing 
fashion. So the railroad industry may be expected to be 
in the forefront among those who will have something 
to offer in the way of a substantial contribution to post- 
war economic thinking from the private-enterprise point 
of view. 

Meanwhile such contributions will be in competition 
with the schemes of the government planners. While 
most any government agency is apt to come forward at 
any time with some sort of a transportation report, the 
expected activity in the field will come from the Board 
of Investigation and Research created-by the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940 and the National Resources: Planning 
Board, which has already issued its transportation re- 
port, publishing the summary as a pamphlet in its “Build- 
ing America” series. These will be discussed below, for 
it should be pointed out here that the Board of Investi- 
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gation and Research has the support of the railroad in- 
dustry which favored its creation and has continued to 


give it full cooperation. 


Effect of War on Study Board’s Viewpoint 


B. I. R. is not in any sense a manufacturer of post- 
war plans; but it would seem that its specific assign- 
ments to study the relative economy and fitness of rail, 
motor and water transportation, public aids to carriers, 
and the impact of taxes on carriers would not be pur- 
sued in realistic fashion if they failed to include an ex- 
amination of wartime transportation, its lessons, and the 
effect on the nation’s future transportation system. Thus 
the Board is understood to feel that the war has high- 
lighted the importance of its investigations, leaving it, 
for example, with such jobs as that of appraising the 
carriers’ wartime practices with a view to determining 
which of them might be continued in the interest of bet- 
ter co-ordination or more efficient operations. 

The effect of the war on the Board’s work was dis- 
cussed briefly in its annual report for the year ended 
September 18, 1942, which described the situation in this 
way: “The entry of this country into the war has com- 
plicated the problems which the Board is directed to 
study, but has not changed their essential character. 
The scarcity of trained personnel and the burdens im- 
posed upon the carriers by wartime demands have in 
some ways increased the difficulties of the Board’s in- 
vestigations. Yet the war has emphasized the importance 
of the work and has facilitated it in some important re- 
spects. It has made available recent data concerning 
the capacity of our transportation facilities. It has al- 
ready brought forth new operating methods and has 
tested expedients which otherwise could be dealt with 
only in theory. These experiences are of great value in 
considering methods of developing a national transporta- 
tion system adequate for the present and future needs 
of commerce and national defense.” 

Earlier last year, Board Chairman Nelson Lee Smith 
had expressed similar views in an address before the 
Traffic Club of Baltimore, Md. He asserted that ad- 
justments made necessary by the war effort, “and those 
which must inevitably be made after victory has been 
achieved make it even more essential than ever before 
that serious and painstaking thought, based on a full and 
complete analysis of all the pertinent facts, be given to 
the problems which the Board has been directed to in- 
vestigate in order that there may be given to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress an adequate basis for a future 
national transportation policy in the public interest.” 


Wartime Traffic Hasn’t Solved Transport Problem 


Later on in the same address Mr. Smith directed at- 
tention to what he called “the mistaken belief that the 
present prosperity of the railroads, and other forms of 
transportation which benefit from this feverish industrial 
activity, has finally solved any major problems in the 
transportation system.” Also he referred to what he 
considered another fallacious belief that “the changes 
now in progress are temporary, and that, once the war 
ends, the transportation system will revert to the con- 
ditions of 1938 or 1939.” 

“There are changes taking place everywhere every 
day which are bound to alter permanently the composi- 
tion of industrial traffic,” he continued. “For example, 
there is the decentralization of industry, which is open- 
ing new fields and building new centers of production in 
state after state. Conversion of new plants from arma- 
ment to peacetime uses may result in production which 
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in some cases will be closer to sources of materials and 
in other instances nearer to markets than former indus- 
trial locations, but in either event will profoundly affect 
the pattern of national transportation requirements. The 
permanent transportation plant, canals, highways, rail- 
way roadbeds and terminals, will neéd readjustments 
which may surpass all present estimates in number and 
extent. Whether we can meet these new conditions with 
the necessary initiative and foresight will be a test of 
our American capacity . . . to discern in the shadowy 
futuré enormous social and industrial changes in the 
organization of the country, and to devise new means to 
meet new problems.” 

In the latter connection, the B. I. R. chairman was 
optimistic; for he has found most transportation men 
“convinced of the necessity of facing the problem of plan- 
ning for the future insofar as that future can be seen 
with reasonable clarity.” And he is gratified that “many 
of them believe that the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search can perform a truly constructive service in this 


field.” 
National Resources Board Has Ideas 


As noted above, the National Resources Planning 
Board has published its transportation report which is 
a document of 507 two-column pages (see Railway Age 
of November 7, 1942, page 448) ; and it has given the 
summary of that report a place in the “Building Amer- 
ica” series. The report is a series of treatises by mem- 
bers of the Resources Board staff and others retained 
for work on the study, while the summary was prepared 
by the study’s director—Ralph J. Watkins. The only 
recommendation of the report which the Board itself 
endorses is that calling for establishment in the post-war 
period of a permanent National Transportation Agency 
“to co-ordinate all federal developmental activities in 
transportation along the lines of a general and progres- 
sive plan under appropriate legislative directives.” The 
report enters the post-war-planning picture because 
President Roosevelt has sent it to Congress particularly 
“for the consideration of the several committees . . . 
which are and will be concerned with the formulation of 
plans and policies for transportation and for the econ- 
omy generally in the transition period that we shall face.” 

Earlier last year, Congress had received a preview of 
the report in the transportation chapter of a general 
planning report which the Board published last January. 
That called government ownership in the post-war period 
of all rights-of-way of transport agencies an “urgent 
need” if a “properly conceived modernization of the 
transportation plant.as a whole” is to be achieved. . In 
other words, private ownership of railroad rights-of- 
way is one obstacle in the way of planners who would 
make post-war construction and reconstruction of rail 
facilities eligible for large government expenditures. 
[he same idea was discussed in the transportation re- 
port, but the specific recommendations left to the pro- 
posed Transportation Agency the job of devising “suit- 
able means” whereby public-works programs may be 
extended to the railroads. 

Other recent Resources Board reports of interest to 
the railroads include “After the War—Full Employ- 
ment,” by Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, Littauer professor of 
economics at Harvard University, and “Post-War Plan- 
ning.” The Hansen pamphlet anticipates that in the 
post-war period this country will be faced with “plenty 
of work to do,” including the need “to rehabilitate and 
modernize our transportation system—by land, water, 
and air.” “Post-War Planning” contemplates “major 
developments in the transportation field. after the war in 
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order to provide a mainspring for other kinds of devel- 
opmental work throughout the nation.” 


Planning for Post-War Highways 


Among other things that pamphlet also mentions Pub- 
lic Roads Administration plans for interregional high- 
ways and other projects. Whereupon PRA came for- 
ward about the same time with an announcement re- 
vealing that it had “well under way” what it called “the 
first actual engineering work on post-war public con- 
struction.” The latter, it seems, is to be a $500,000,000 
highway program “aimed at the solution of major traffic 
problems on main routes through and around cities and 
on sections of highways that will form part of the pro- 
posed interregional highway system.” And this, as the 
PRA announcement made clear,-will comprise “only part 
of the federal-aid highway construction and improve- 
ment program to be undertaken after the war.” 

Generally, the Resources Board does not conceive its 
role to be one of actual planning, but rather that of 
stimulating planning on the part of “naturally interested” 
government agencies in various fields. President Roose- 
velt has called it “the planning arm of my Executive 
Office.” which “at my direction is correlating plans and 
programs under consideration in many federal, state, and 
private organizations for post-war full employment, 
security, and building America.” Thus the recent “Post- 
War Agenda” put out by the Board, as noted in the 
Railway Age of November 21, 1942, page 863. 

The agenda, set up in outline form, lists the “Develop- 
ment of Transportation” among the “Improvements in 
Physical Facilities’ which might be embraced in “Gen- 
eral Plans for Public Activity.” The objective with re- 
spect to transportation is stated to be “the moderniza- 
tion and integration of transportation facilities so as to 
provide economical service.” Finally, the Board is ex- 
pected to give further attention to transportation in 
forthcoming studies of industrial location and post-war 
reconversion of industry. 

So it seems that there will be no lack of post-war plans 
for the railroad industry. It is therefore well advised 
in preparing to have a few of its own. Too often have 
the New Dealers been able to counteract sound criticism 
of their schemes with side-stepping replies of the “what 
would you do instead?” variety, 





In the Reclamation Shops of the Southern Pacific at 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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Electrical Service Requirements 


Programmed maintenance involving use of sub- 
stitute materials is meeting emergency needs 


By Alfred G. Oehler 


Electrical Editor 


and make it last longer. In some cases the rail- 

roads are meeting this requirement as applied to 
electrical apparatus and in many instances are conform- 
ing with it, in part. Equipment with excess capacity 
can be more heavily loaded (overloaded with discretion) 
and preventive maintenance can do much to extend life 
and reduce repairs. Simplification in manufacture has 
reduced costs and material requirements and some sub- 
stitutes for strategic materials have been found to be as 
good as or better than those used originally. 


mee more work out of it with less repair material 


Cir on 


“Lighting 


Qn November 1, 1942, the number of types of incan- 
descent and fluorescent lamps. preduced by the manufac- 
turers was reduced from 3,500 to 1,700 by W. P. B. 
simplification order, L-28-a. . This worked some hard- 
ship on railroads using 75-watt car lighting lamps, since 
it eliminated that size, but it also effected improvements, 
in that it reduced the number of sizes required to be 
carried in stock and it definitely settled the question of 
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32- and 64-volt car lighting lamps by stopping their 
manufacture. The A. A. R. Electrical sections several 
years ago recommended that only 30- and 60-volt lamps 
be used since they allow light output to be the same 
when the train is running or standing. 

There has been an extended use of lamps and lighting 
fixtures for protective lighting. Recommendations for 
this type of lighting, with particular reference to the 
lighting of bridges, are included in the report of the 
Committee on Illumination, Engineering Section, A, A. 
R., Railway Age, December 12, 1942; page 968. A spe- 
cial A. A. R. committee has also developed specifications 
and requirements for railroad blackout lighting. 

Critical materials used for lighting fixtures have been 
replaced by substituting glass for aluminum reflectors, 
cast-iron for aluminum housing, all-glass for metal-glass 
units, pressboard for fluorescent fixtures, etc. Most of 
these must be looked upon as substitutes rather than 
permanent improvements. 

A definite change in industrial lighting is in progress. 
While much of it is being held up by the war, it is 
evident that there will be a-general shift from incan- 
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descent to fluorescent and high-intensity vapor lamps. 
In fact, the fluorescent lamp, which only four years ago 
was looked upon as an interesting source of colored light, 
is now being used by lighting engineers as the standard 
of comparison, a position held by the incandescent lamp 
for fifty years. 


Power Distribution 


In general, transformers are able to carry heavier 
loads than=their nameplates specify. It should be re- 
membered,./however, that for each 14.4 degrees Fahren- 
heit the. teriperature of the transformer is increased the 
life of the-tratisformer is halved. This does not mean 
that a little increase in load is going to have an appre- 
ciable effect on the life of a transformer; and to further 
increase their capacity means have been developed for 
forced oil cooling, forced air cooling, water-spray cool- 
ing and the use of sun shields or painting of transform- 
ers to reflect sun’s rays. 

Where the construction of outdoor substations be- 
comes necessary, wood can be largely substituted for 
steel. Wood structures have the advantage of not need- 
ing painting as much as steel, and wood adds to the im- 
pulse strength of the station. The strength of wood is 
not as uniform as steel and a larger safety factor is 
needed. Warping presents. some difficulties and wood 
does not look as good as steel, but care in design can 
avoid the usual temporary appearance of wood construc- 
tion. No metal need be used other than standard pole 
line hardware. Steel pipe can- sometimes be used for 
bus conductors. 

Wire and cable, even for needed maintenance, is dif- 
ficult to get and is frequently unobtainable. In many 
instances, overloaded circuits are being relieved by the 
use of capacitors. 

The rubber situation has necessitated the development 
of other types of insulation. These include varnished 
cambric, varnished silk, varnished Nylon, Fiberglas and 
various types and forms of plastics. Most of these are 
better insulators and dissipate heat more effectively than 
rubber. They represent improvements, the use of which 
will probably be continued when rubber again becomes 
plentiful. 

The scarcity of tin has created a solder problem. 
This has been met by using forms of solder which con- 
tain smaller amounts of tin or no tin at all. Probably 
the best substitute for wire and cable connections are the 
solderless wiring devices. 


Shop Equipment 


Railroad electrical men are recommending that the 
use of motors larger than necessary be discontinued. 
While ample size insures long motor life, it lowers power 
factor and increases loads on circuits, transformers and 
generators. Matching the motor more closely to the 
load may slightly reduce life and dependability, but these 
can be more than made up for by programmed main- 
tenance. This includes scheduled ‘inspection, cleaning, 
lubrication, insulation measurement, checking of clear- 
ances, dipping and baking. While all roads do not have 
adequate facilities for drying and baking, the introduc- 
tion of near-infra-red drying has supplied a means which 
may prove superior to the older oven method. Improved 
slot and wire insulation has also added to motor insur- 
ance and permitted operation at higher temperatures. 
Recently produced heat-setting varnishes of the synthetic 
resin type have characteristics especially well suited to 
use with Class B insulation. 

Improvements in welding electrodes are having their 
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influence on electric welding. The new electrodes have 
extended the field of alternating-current welding and 
operators predict that a.c. will soon be suitable for all 
forms of welding. If this is true, it means that the a.c. 
welding transformer with lower maintenance and lower 
first cost, which could be further reduced with increased 
production, will offer increased competition to the rotat- 
ing type machines. 

Electric locomotives recently delivered to the New 
Haven, having a continuous rating of 4,860 horsepower, 
are capable of delivering a maximum horsepower of 
9,000. These single-cab units, weighing 250 tons, can 
dutperform three electric locomotives weighing a total 
of 350 tons, built in 1912. The Pennsylvania is adding 
to its fleet of type GGI1 electric locomotives. Traffic 
on the Pennsylvania’s electrified lines has reached a 
density which amply justifies the foresight of those who 
engineered the electrification. It seems improbable that 
this traffic could be handled by any other means. 


Diesel-electric Locomotives 


The dollar value of Diesel-electric locomotives ordered 
in 1942 was something more than $25,000,000. This 
brings the total railroad investment in Diesel-electric 
locomotives to about $187,000,000, of which about $75,- 
000,000 is electrical equipment. This adds materially to 
the maintenance problem, which also includes the straight 
electric locomotives and multiple-unit cars in service on 
electrified lines. 

The situation is one which calls for careful planning, 
and manufacturers of Diesel-electric locomotives are sug- 
gesting that the railroads plan their maintenance a year 
ahead. At the request of the. railroad, the manufacturer 
will ship immediately, motors, generators, turbo-charg- 
ers, fuel pumps and other replacement units for emer- 
gency replacements or scheduled overhaul. After the 
new unit has been installed, the one replaced is returned 
to the manufacturer, where it is reconditioned and held 
in stock ready for the next call. This reduces the 
amount of repair parts the railroad must carry in stock, 
but the railroads must take this service as a boost and 
not use it as a crutch. Much of the repair work must 
be done by the railroads even when it is AbAé on a re- 
placement basis, and the railroads will have to learn how 
to use new materials, such as the new insulation and 
substitutes such as tinless solder. Insofar as possible, 
it should be preventive maintenance, which is really care- 
ful inspection and testing which obviates the need for 
repair work. 

No new air-conditioning equipment is being installed, 
but all air-conditioned cars are performing intensive serv- 
ice and every effort is being made to keep the equip- 
ment in good operating condition. This requires main- 
tenance facilities similar to those needed for electric and 
Diesel-electric locomotives, plus Freon, means for main- 
taining the refrigerant lines, V-bélts, flat belts, etc. 


Outlook for Air Conditioning 


The report on air conditioning, prepared by the Di- 
vision of Equipment Research, assumes a 12% per cent 
depreciation rate for air-conditioning equipment. While 
this may err on the conservative side, the life period is 
so short that manufacturers and railroads are now set- 
ting up post-war programs for replacing worn equipment 
on the 13,000 hard-used, air-conditioned cars. Post- 
war expansion programs are also on paper. To a con- 
siderable extent this will involve those 14,700 other pas- 
senger-carrying cars which are not air conditioned. 
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Centralized Traffic 
Control Increases 
Track Capacity and 
Saves at Least One 
Minute For Each 
Freight Train Mile 


Signals am 
Keep War 4 oP 
Trafic Moving 


Train stops and delays reduced, 
thereby increasing utilization of exist- 
ing tracks, cars and locomotives 


By J. H. Dunn 


Associate Editor 


dence of the benefits of modern signaling facilities 

in increasing the amount of transportation which 
can be provided by existing cars, locomotives and tracks. 
As shown elsewhere in this issue, comparatively few sec- 
tions of new main tracks were built last year, and the 
new locomotives and cars placed in service were inade- 
quate to the needs. 

Facing the necessity for expediting war materials, 
some roads have reduced train loadings to bring the 
speeds of trains as high as practicable; therefore, for the 
time being, little more can be accomplished in reducing 
overall train time or track capacity. by increasing train 
speeds. Under these circumstances, signaling is prov- 
ing an aid in keeping trains in motion a greater percen- 
tage of the overall time between terminals, and is in- 
creasing the capacity of existing tracks by reducing the 
spacing between following trains with safety, as well as 
directing trains to move as soon as an idle section of 
track is available. Furthermore, by reducing the time 
of trains on the road, locomotives are available for re- 
turn trips more quickly, thus esti te the utilization 
of existing power. 

With the exception of yard facilities and highway 
crossing protection, centralized traffic control represents 
a composite application of modern signaling, including 


T HE year 1942 brought forth an abundance of evi- 
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automatic block, interlocking, and a means for authoriz- 
ing train movements by signal indication without train 
orders. The automatic block signals permit following 
trains to be operated at the closest spacings consistent 
with safety. . The interlocked power switch machines in 
a C. T. C. installation eliminate train stops and delays 
that would otherwise result from the use of hand-throw 
stands at these switches, so that a freight train can move 
out of a siding, over a section of track and into another 
siding in approximately 15 minutes less time. This time 
saving, in numerous instances, permits a train to be ad- 
vanced one or more stations for meets with opposing 
trains. For a train that otherwise would be required 
to take siding for three meets, the time saved by C. T. C. 
on the first two meets may permit that train to arrive 
at its terminal before the departure of the third oppos- 
ing train, thus obviating the delay which would have 
been occasioned by the third meet, as well as the running 
time between the meeting point and the end of the ter- 
ritory. 

By means of the automatic train-graph and_ track- 
occupancy indications on the control machine, the man 
in charge is constantly informed of the location of and 
the progress being made by each train. Therefore, he 
knows whether it is possible to advance a train for a 
meet with another train, rather than holding’ it at the 
siding originally contemplated. Thus, with C. T. C., 
meeting points need not be established until the circum- 
stances contributing to the most efficient operation are 
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known whereas, with other means of operation, these 
meeting points must be established by train orders which 
must be issued considerably. ahead of the time when 
they are to be acted on, frequently without a means for 
changing orders fast enough to take advantage of chang- 
ing conditions. 

On some of the more extensive C. T. C. territories, 
where the passing tracks are one and a half to two times 
the length of a train, approximately 90 per cent of the 
meets are timed so closely that neither train is required 
to stop. Thus the waiting time on sidings is minimized. 
Through these various means the average overall time 
of freight trains on a busy division is reduced about 0.8 
to 1.6 minutes for each train mile. 


Examples of Results 


As an illustration, after the installation of C. T. C. on 
a sub-division of more than 100 miles, the overall aver- 
age train time was reduced 29 per cent, notwithstanding 
the fact that the number of trains increased 13 per cent 
and the number of cars increased 18 per cent over the 
previous period. 

Centralized traffic control, including two passing-track 
switches in interlockings, and the remainder of the pass- 
ing tracks equipped with spring mechanisms, was placed 
in service in January, 1942, on a 69-mile section of 
single track on another railway. Comparing operations 
during August, 1941, with those for August, 1942, an 
average of 8 minutes time was saved by each passenger 
train. The train schedules were not changed ; therefore, 
savings in train time was effected only when scheduled 
trains were behind-time or when extra trains were oper- 
ated. One of the scheduled through freight trains re- 
duced its time over this territory an average of 20 min- 
utes on each trip. The average time of all westbound 
extra freight trains was reduced 22 minutes, and the 
average time of the local freight was reduced 3 hours, 
although the average time for eastbound extra freight 
trains increased 7 minutes. 

An important factor in improved operation is the fact 
that, with C. T. C., trains can be accepted promptly 
when they are ready to go, and need not be planned so 
far in advance, whereas, when movements are author- 
ized by train orders and restricted by time table, the 
orders must be established so far in advance of the actual 
planned departure that close dispatching is impossible. 
Extensive delays are then incurred by the issuance of 
new orders. In some instances, the traffic is now so 
heavy that, even with short districts, the dispatchers 







This C. T. C. Machine 
Controls 32 Power 
Switches and Signals 
at 16 Sidings And 1 
Junction 
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cannot issue orders fast enough under the train order 
system and, as a consequence, trains are delayed in 
yards waiting for orders when the main track is actually 
available for use. .With C.’T: C., the control of signals 
to authorize train movements is accomplished within a 
few seconds. 


Increased Track Capacity 


Two factors, overall train time and main track oc- 
cupancy, determine track capacity. The C. T. C. facili- 
ties reduce the overall time, and reduce the occupancy 
time of sections of main track for each move of a train 





C. T. C. Expedites War Shipments 


Centralized traffic control is enabling as 
many as 60 trains to be handled daily on 
single track with no increases in overall train 
time as compared with the previous opera- 
tions when 30 trains were being moved. Car 
retarder yards are now absorbing increases 
up to 3,500 cars classified over one hump 
daily without delays and in instances the 
average yard time of cars was reduced 
about 3 hours. 





out -ef “a siding, over .a section of main track and into 
another siding. Inthe majority “of-instances, track ca- 
pacity must be measured ‘not ‘itterms of the total num- 
ber of trains operated in.a 24hour period, but rather by 
the ability to accept-trams when they are ready to go 
and handle them.promptly over-a:division during peak 
hours of any 24-hour period. ; 

On a C. T. C. territory that includes 89 miles of 
single track, the traffic during past years ranged from 
21 to 32 trains daily, but, with the addition of war busi- 
ness, the number of trains has risen from 45 to as high 
as 60. Yet an analysis of the train sheets for several 
days in October proves that these trains are being han- 
died efficiently and without delays, and the operating 
officers agree that it is possible to move this increased 
traffic only by reason of the C. T. C. 

On another 60 miles of single-track territory, where 
the normal traffic included 12 to 15 trains daily, the total 
suddenly increased to an average of 55 trains, with 


peaks of 60 to 65 trains daily. Yet the C. T. C. per- 
mits each of these trains to move over the territory as 
quickly as with a normal volume of traffic. On still anoth- 
er railroad, a 30-mile section of C. T. C. on single track 
that normally handled about 35 trains daily has handled 
from 65 to 72 trains daily within recent months, which 
traffic is taxing the capacity of double-track sections 
extending in either direction from the C. T. C. territory. 

On a centralized traffic control territory that includes 
27 miles of double track and 75 miles of single track, 
the traffic in February, 1940, included 472 passenger 
trains and 859 freight trains. During February, 1941, 
the traffic on this territory ‘increased to 473 passenger 
trains and 971 freight trains; in February, 1942, to 538 
passenger and 1,585 freight trains, and in September, 
1942, to 571 passenger and 1,811 freight trains. Yet the 
passenger trains are being handled on schedule and the 
freight traffic is being moved without delay. 

A section of single track, about 22 miles long, handled 
601 trains in August, 1940. Since that time, centralized 



















Car Retarders Increase the Capacity of Classification Yards 


traffic control has been installed, and in August, 1942, 
the traffic had increas€d to a* total. of .731 trains. In 
spite of this increase, the passenger trains were operated 
on schedule and each freight train saved an average of 
approximately 15 minutes. On a C. T. C. territory on 
another road the number of trains increased from 24.6 
to 52.6 daily between February, 1933, and September, 
1942, while on a second C. T. C. territory on the same 
road the number of trains increased from 44.3 to 95.3 
trains daily. 

About 23 miles of third track were removed when a 
certain C. T. C. project was installed in 1940. Although 
the number of train movements increased from an aver- 
age of 48 daily in August, 1941, to an average of 56 in 
August, 1942, the remaining track capacity is adequate 
not only to handle this traffic without delay, but still 
more trains can be so handled. 


C. T. C. Under Construction Now 


Early in 1942, it became evident that the logical means 
for quickly increasing the track capacity of certain stra- 
tegic sections of single track was to install C. T. C. 
Therefore, on territories where such facilities were under 
construction, projects were pushed to completion on a 
total of about 325 miles. In the meantime, the War 


Production Board co-operated in allocating materials for 
C. T. C. projects, which are now under construction or 
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definitely scheduled, on more than 750 miles. Thus in 
the two war years, 1942 and 1943, the mileage of C. T. C. 
installed will total more than a third of the 2,703 track 
miles which had been so equipped in the 14 years prior 
to 1942. 

Before releasing the necessary materials, the War Pro- 
duction Board has required a careful analysis of the need 
for C. T. C. as an immediate aid in war transportation, 
and if this need is not obvious, no priorities or alloca- 
tions of materials are granted. Furthermore, the rail- 
roads are required to design the installations to use a 
minimum of strategic materials, such as copper line 
wires. Wooden instrument cases are used instead of 
steel ones. The lengths of insulated wires and cables 
are reduced to a minimum, and wire sizes, as well as 
the thickness of insulation, have been reduced according 
to recommendations of the Signal Section, A. A. R. 
Practices have been revised to permit much of the detail 
work, such as wiring, to be done in the factories or at 
construction headquarters rather than in the field. Travel 
time and work-train service are thus minimized and, as 
a result, well-planned projects which normally might 
require a year or more, are completed in a few months. 


Freight Yard Operations Expedited 


During World War I, congestion in many freight 
classification yards was the cause of serious delays. Dur- 
ing the years since 1919, car retarders were developed 
and installed in more than 40 large freight yards. Two 
such projects was completed early in 1942, and with the 
co-operation of the War Production Board, another 
project was pushed to completion in October. 

In a power-equipped classification yard the switch 
machines reduce the time required between cuts of cars 
for the operation of switches, while the retarders permit 
higher speeds when the cars are passing down the hump 
and through the yard switches, all of which enable a 
locomotive to push cars over the hump at a higher aver- 
age speed. A time-distance interval must be allowed 
between cuts of cars to permit the operation of switches; 
therefore, the larger the number of cars per cut, the 
higher the average humping. speed... By. means of yard 
communication systems, the hurnpmaster. can: talk to the 
engineman and direct him to increase or decrease the 
speed, thereby taking advantage of each variation due to 
lengths of cuts. 

A railroad which has four yards equipped with re- 
tarders finds that retarders permit a yard to be operated 
approximately 25 per cent faster than with manual 
braking. As an example, a train of 110 cars, with an 
average of 1.4 cars per cut, was classified in 23 minutes, 
or at the rate of 5.2 cars per minute with a humping 
speed of 2.6 m. p. h. Under different circumstances, as 
to the number of cars per cut and a smaller percentage 
of loads, the average speed might be increased to 3 
m. p. h. or more. 


An Aid During War 


Viewed from the standpoint of aiding the war pro- 
gram, the benefits of car retarder yards are measured 
not merely by the total number of cars classified in any 
eight-hour period, but rather by the ability to classify 
all arriving trains promptly. This operation is prac- 
ticable with retarders and power switches because only 
a few men are required, as compared with switchmen 
and car riders, a consideration that is especially im- 
portant now on account of the,scarcity of men. 

One yard that is equipped with power switches and 
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retarders is operated only during the early morning, 
when inbound trains are classified to permit cars to be 
delivered promptly ‘to industries and warehouses, and 
again during the late afternoon, when trains are made 
up for departure. In still another yard, the bulk of the 
eastbound merchandise. and perishable freight, for local 
delivery and for connections, arrives during the early 
morning so that maximum yard operation is required 
for only a few hours. However, with power switches 
and retarders, men are available to keep the yard in 
service the full 24 hours, thereby classifying all trains 
soon afters arrival and permitting through traffic to be 
dispatched without the delay which might be incurred 
if the yard were in operation only one or two tricks. 

In spite of the fact that the traffic in many yards has 
increased from 30 to 100 per cent or more, the cars are 
being classified without delays. For example in one car 
retarder yard which normally handled about 29,530 cars 
each month, the average during recent months has in- 
creased to 62,140 cars. In another car retarder yard 
which classified an average of approximately 4,600 cars 
each week during 1930, the weekly average during May, 
1942, was 15,792, and a freight train arrives at this 
yard at an average interval of 15 minutes. Although 
all of thécars are loaded, thus necessitating more time 
for classification, the speed of operation is such that a 
car passés over the hump every 38 seconds on the aver- 
age throughout the 24 hours. 


Car Retarders Enlarge Capacity 


In a car retarder yard on still another road, an aver- 
age of 21,000 cars handled monthly during 1937, was 
increased to 38,000 in August, 1942, without increasing 
the average time spent in the terminal. In another yard 
with retarder operation, the traffic increased from 40,868 
cars in May, 1936, to 70,976 in May, 1942, and in this 
yard the average time between arrival and departure is 
two hours for manifest cars and about seven hours for 
empty cars or dead freight, such as coal. A yard, which 
handles loaded coal cars exclusively, classified an aver- 
age of 1,794 cars per day during the first eight months 
of 1942, as compared with 1,246 cars daily during the 
same period of 1936, while reducing the average time 
of cars in this yard 3 hours 28 minutes. 

Several years ago when power switches and retarders 
were installed in a certain yard, the superintendent esti- 
mated that they could handle up to 3,000 cars daily if 
the traffic ever reached that figure. During 1942, the 
traffic has increased to the extent that this yard is now 
handling an average of 3,500 cars daily, and all de- 
partures of road trains and to connections are being 
made on schedule. Even when certain trains arrive 
behind schedule, the speed of yard operation and the 
capacity available permit the cars to be classified in less 
than the time allotted, and connections are sometimes 
made in less than 30 minutes between arrival and de- 
parture. 

A point of great importance is the fact that if the 
power switches and retarders had not been installed in 
the 40 important classification yards, it would not now 


be possible to employ enough capable switchmen and ° 


car riders to handle the traffic promptly.. The result, 
therefore, would be congestion in yards, as in 1918, 
whereas today power switches and retarders are enabling 
cars to be moved through these large yards without 
delays. Thus the development and extensive installation 
of retarders has been a major signaling contribution to 
rail transportation in handling war-time traffic. 
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Construction in ’42 
(Continued from page 22) 
so dire were the needs of the depression period, and so 
outstanding was the aid rendered by this equipment in 
that period, that many maintenance officers question 
whether they could have maintained their tracks with- 

out it. 

With this experience as a background, the railways 
continued their purchases of work equipment beyond the 
depression years, expending more than $20,000,000 for 
approximately 13,500 units in the years 1937 to 1940, 
inclusive. With additional incentives in 1941, they 
further increased their purchases by at least another 
8,000 units in that year, at an additional cost of approxi- 
mately $10,500,000. This was the largest expansion in 
equipment that they had made in any one year up to 
that time, and brought their total investment in such 
equipment to more than $110,000,000. 

With the onset of the war and the beginning of 1942, 
the need for still more equipment became apparent im- 
mediately, and, in spite of the determination of many 
maintenance officers to restrict purchases to the barest 
requirements in the interest of conserving materials vital 
to the direct war effort, most of them found their own 
war effort jeopardized so seriously by this policy that 
they were forced into the market. As a result, more 
roads purchased work equipment in 1942 than in any 
previous year, and the number of units and dollar value 


of such purchases nearly equalled those of the record 
year of 1941. , 


Much Additional Work Equipment Will Be Needed 


The fact that such large purchases were made proved 
a boon to maintenance operations generally, as shortages 
in materials and increases in traffic called for more in- 
tensive maintenance, and as labor shortages increased 
progressively from month to month until they reached 
serious proportions late in the fall in many parts of the 
country. It is a foregone conclusion that large addi- 
tional purchases of such equipment will be required in 
1943 to effect replacements and to increase productive 
effort in the face of still heavier traffic, greater demands 
on the fixed properties, a continued shortage of mate- 
rials, and a still more serious shortage of labor—all of 
which are anticipated. 

Will the fixed properties of the railways be adequate 
to the war-time test to which they will be subjected in 
1943? To this question in a year of national emer- 
gency, there can be but one answer—but that answer 
can be supplied only in terms of adequate materials, ade- 
quate man-hours and adequate equipment, the essential 
ingredients from which all elements of the fixed prop- 
erties are made. This fact must never be lost sight of 
by railway officers and all others whose responsibility it 
is to see that the railways remain adequate to their tre- 
mendous war-time task. 


“Wealth brings with it its own checks and: balances. 
The basis of political economy is non-interference. The 
only safe rule is the self-adjusting meter of demand 
and supply. Do not legislate. Meddle, and you snap the 
sinews with your sumptuary laws. Give no bounties; 
make equal laws; secure life and property, and you 
need not give alms. Open the doors of opportunity to 
talent and virtue, and they will do themselves justice, 
and property will not be.in bad hands.”—Emerson. 
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Proudly Fly the War Emblems That 
Testify to Achievement! | 


Large volumes of materials Sint Fician production lines of rail- 
way supply industry as it makes good pledge to aid war effort 


By Raymond A. Doster 


Associate Editor 


a second war front has. been completed and un- 

dreamed-of quantities of tanks, planes, guns, ships, 
shells, and other implements of war are now flowing 
from plants which normally produce the peacetime prod- 
ucts of railway transportation. The change from peace- 
time manufacturing to war production during the period 
from 1939 to 1941 was miraculous in that the supply 
industry, in a few months, built and equipped new plants, 
converted old ones and successfully began the production 
of, in most instances, entirely different items. 

However, the stepping-up of production and the par- 
ticipation in other activities associated with the war dur- 
ing the last year have been so outstanding that the rail- 
way supply industry has again won new laurels. Re- 
peated governmental recognition has been made of “ex- 
cellence in production,” with the resuilt* that plants and 
employees of the railway supply industry have won every 
type of award of the Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
“mission as well as public acclaim. 
awards possessed by the plants and employees of the 
railway supply industry include the Navy “E” burgee 
for “excellence in production,” the Army-Navy “E” 
burgee for “high achievement in the production of war 
equipment,” individual Army-Navy lapel pins, the Mari- 
time “M” burgee and the Victory Fleet Flag for “out- 
standing achievement,” the Navy Ordnance pennant and 
the Maritime labor merit insignia for employees. 

Public recognition of achievements of plants and em- 
ployees of the railway supply industry has been reflected 
in the participation of many communities in ceremonies 
celebrating the presentation of awards. In several in- 
stances whole towns have honored the occasion by call- 
ing recesses in daily routine to enable all citizens to 
attend ceremonies and by declaring Army-Navy Days 
which featured the plants’ accomplishments and spon- 
sored civilian war activities. 


(Us second war of the railway supply industry into 


The emblems of — 





The Supply Industry in Combat 


The contribution of the railway supply in- 
dustry to our war effort is not confined to the 
enlistment of its plants. The talents of its 
officers and employees are an outstanding 
factor in the development of new methods of 
production and materials while their adapt- 
ability enables them to undertake new tasks. 
In addition, the industry is fostering enlist- 
ments in the armed services, is aiding in the 
sale of war bonds and is utilizing substitu- 
tions in an effort to save vital materials. 





The glory won by the railway supply industry is not 
without foundation for behind its performance is the 
engineering and production acumen of the officers and 
employees who have made possible the conversion of 
peacetime operations to wartime production. In a matter 
of months, old plants have been converted or restored, 
new plants built, machinery and tools secured from all 
sorts of places, special purpose machinery and tools de- 
signed and built, expert workmen sought and found, and 
employees trained to unfamiliar tasks. Even before con- 
version was completed, war materials had begun to flow 
from production lines. At the same time, these railway 
supply companies have stepped up their production of 
railway materials and devices and have met the require- 
ments of the railroads to the extent that they have been 
able to secure the materials required therefor. All in 
all, it has been a spectacular performance. 

The diversity of war products being made, differing 


As Canadian Com- 
mandos Returned to 
British Soil After the 
Dieppe Raidon August 
19, Caterpillar Trac- 
tors Aided in Unload- 
ing Heavy Armored 
Vehicles from Barges 
and Lighters. Photo 
by British Combine 
Photos, Ltd. 
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markedly from those of peacetime, reflect the ability of 
the industry to transpose itself into a new role. Combat 
tanks, armor plate, shell forgings, fuses, bridge pontoons, 
demolition bombs, and mine sweepers, for example, are 
being made by the American Car & Foundry Company ; 
combat tanks, gun carriages, shells, Diesel engines and 
other items by the American Locomotive Company ; com- 
bat tanks, railway and antiaircraft gun mounts, gun 
barrels, barbettes, shell forgings, armor plate, projectiles, 
battleship turrets, marine Diesel engines, ship keels, pro- 


pellers and metal and plastic parts for airplanes, steer-_ 


ing gears for ships, airplane elevators for aircraft car- 
riers and catapults for airplanes by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works; fragmentation bombs, shells, airplane 
parts, doors, oil and gasoline tanks, stacks, manhole 
covers, and other items for naval vessels by the Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company; and combat tanks, 
gun carriages, trench mortars, shells, bombs, parts for 
anti-aircraft gun mounts, wings for cargo airplanes and 
submarine patrol boats by the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company ; and combat tanks and crawlers 
by Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. Besides these imple- 
ments. of war, supply companies are producing a variety 
of other. items that are used in modern warfare. 


Production Will Be Greater 


A year ago, about two billion dollars of prime and 
sub-contracts for war materials had been placed with 
railway supply companies since 1939 by the Quarter- 
master Corps, the Air Corps, the Navy and Ordnance 
department. During the last year the total has been in- 
creased materially and as a consequence, output will 
reach new heights during the coming months. Indicative 
of the rate at which production has been increased and 
will be stepped up in the months ahead is a comparison 
of the contracts awarded the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company prior to December 7, 1941, 
and since,.as a result of which this company now has 
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to make eight times as many tanks, six times as many 
gun carriages and mortars, twelve times as many air- 
plane parts, two and one-half times as many shells and 
bombs, and four times as many anti-aircraft welds. In 
addition it is now producing submarine patrol vessels, 
the first of which will soon be launched, and is building 
a number of military freight cars. 

Similarly, the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Budd Wheel Company have increased their 
combined output from $69,240,000 in 1940 to $119,223,- 
000 in 1941 and to $162,000,000 in 1942, and at the 
present time it appears that their production in 1943 
will increase to still higher levels. Likewise, the Lima 
Locomotive Works, Inc., has just completed an ex- 
tension to its tank arsenal at Lima, Ohio, and when it is 
in full production the company will be producing five 
times as many tanks as were contemplated when the 
original tank plant was built in 1941. 


Supply Companies Contribute Men and Talents 


The contribution of the railway supply industry. has 
not been limited to the production of-implements of war 
for they have encouraged their employees to enlist in 
the armed forces, have sponsored the sale of war bonds 
and have donated their talents in the development of new 
methods. of fabrication and design and the-discovery of 
substitute materials which conserve the supply of vital 
substantes.- The American Locomotive Corhpany, in 
1942, upon the suggestion of the Corps of Engineers of 
the Army, sponsored the 762nd Engineer Railway Diesel 
Shop battalion of the U. S. Army and encouraged its 
personnel from all phases of its operations, including 
clerical help, to enlist in order to insure a complete unit 
that- would be familiar with eVery aspect of Diesel loco- 
motive maintenance. Included-in the enlistments from 
American’s plants are senior officer Major William 
Rogers, formerly’ a district service engineer, Captain 
George F. McGowen, formerly a survey engineer and 





8rawn and Brains of Officers and. Employees Win Recognition. . The Commonwealth Plant of the General Steel Castings 
Corporation at Granite City, Tl., Is Presented with the Army-Navy Burgee 
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As Many As 20 Different Items Are Being Pro- 
duced by a Single Company. Shells, Mortars, 
Plane Wings and Gun Carriages Are Among 
the Eight Products Made by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 




















Combat Tanks Are 
Assembled by _ the 
Locomotive and Car 
Builders from Many 
Parts Made by Other 
Railroad Supply 
Companies 
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A Large Tank Built 
by the American 
Locomotive Com- 
pany PassesIts Test 


A Mighty M-4 
Turned Out by 
Lima Loco- 
motive Works, 
Inc. Is Ready 
for Action 


Air and Armored Forces Flex Their Military 

Muscles on the Deserts of California, using Tanks 

Built by the American Car & Foundry Co. Photo 
by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Lieutenants Charles C. Davis, John D. Coleman, Myron 
A. Tenney and W. E. Sagstetter, formerly Diesel serv- 
ice engineers. Specialists in phases of Diesel engine 
maintenance were also drawn from the General Electric 
Company, the Westinghouse Air Brake Company and 
the Electric Storage Battery Company. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company also has sponsored 
a Corps of Engineers heavy shop company, composed 
chiefly of skilled men from the company’s Peoria, IIL, 
plant. In command of the shop company, which con- 
sists of 199 officers and men, is Captain Jean Walker, 
formerly export representative for Caterpillar. 

In addition, many companies have paid tribute to en- 


A Special Welding Gun Has Been Designed ‘by the Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co. to Speed Up the Fabrication 
of Parts for Naval Vessels 
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listed employees by special dedications and ceremonies. 
The J. G. Brill Company, on July 8, held an Army 
rally and dedication for employees in the armed forces, 
at which a plaque containing, the honor roll of 200 names 
was unveiled by a mother whose three sons’ names were 
on the plaque and whose husband is employed in the 
Brill plant. 

The supply companies have also encouraged enlist- 
ments and their contribution to the armed forces includes 
a large number of men. The service flag of Pullman- 
Standard includes 2,000 stars; that of the General Elec- 
tric Company, 5,000; and that of the Nordberg Manu- 
facturing Company, 200. 


Employees Contribute Brawn and Brain 


Employees of railway supply companies are not only 
contributing hours of toil but are giving their ideas for 
efficient operations and are functioning well on labor- 
management committees. Pullman-Standard employees 
contributed several thousand suggestions during the last 
18 months, of which the 2,000 adopted have markedly 
helped production and conserved materials. At the same 
time these employees have saved manpower by support- 
ing a safety program for the reduction of accidents. The 
success of their efforts can be measured by the fact 
that compensation costs for this company are only 20 
cents-per $100 of pay roll, compared with an average of 
$1.40 per $100 of pay rolls for the automobile industry 
and 50 cents for the automobile manufacturer with the 
lowest compensation cost. 

Employees of the Caterpillar Tractor Company, like- 
wise, have made many suggestions relating to such sub- 
jects as saving machine operations, saving materials, re- 
ducing scrap, prolonging tool life, adding to working 
safety and saving production time. A worker in one 
plant suggested an apparatus which reduced the time 
needed to test a war weapon from 10 working days to 
one hour. Since the Army required 1,100 of these. wea- 
pons, there was a saving of nine days and seven hours in 
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testing each one, or a total of 10,862 days. On the basis 
of an average working year of 300 days, this one sug- 
gestion saves 36 years of work. 

In many instances, the employees of railway supply 
companies have exceeded the 10 per cent-of-pay-roll goal 
set by the Treasury department in its war bond drive. 

The purchases of some employees have been spectacular. 


New Materials and Methods Developed 


Probably the greatest contribution of employees and 
companies has been the development of new materials 
and methods of fabrication. The forge division of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, as an illus- 
tration, has pioneered in the production of shell forgings 
by the “upset” method and as a result the steel saved 
in its two plants in two years is sufficient to build 800 
medium tanks. The American Welding Company, a 
subsidiary of the American Car & Foundry Company, 
which is engaged in hammer and pressure welding opera- 
tions, received the Army-Navy “E” award for its ac- 
complishments in the production of gas containers. for 
the Chemical Warfare Service of the United States Army. 
The Railway Service & Supply Corporation has developed 
a freight car journal bearirig which conserves copper and 
tin and which it has offered to license to manufacturers 
of journal bearings at a nominal royalty of $1 per year, 
so that all of the railroads may use it for the duration 
of the war. 

The construction of ships by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company not only reflects the in- 
genuity of the railway supply industry in developing new 
methods of production but is an example of the ability 
of the industry to undertake new enterprises. Under a 
flow method of production, this company is constructing 
naval. patrol vessels in sections so that the 14 which com- 
_ prise the ship are completed in consecutive order and 

can be lowered by crane into place on the ways. Benefit- 
ing by years of experience in the construction of all- 
welded freight cars, passenger cars and streamlined 
trains, in which standardization was accomplished by 
building sides, ends and roofs in jigs or forms, the com- 
pany adapted a system of jigs to its shipbuilding pro- 
gram. Each of the 14 sections is assembled in a separate 
jig which is mounted on wheels that roll on a wide gage 
track. As each section is completed, it is lifted from 
its jig by an overhead crane and moved on a standard 
gage underslung freight car to the launching ways four 
miles away. The building ways accommodate 12 vessels 
at one time. 


Vital Materials Saved 


Typical of companies saving vital materials is the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company which, during 1942, saved 
more than 2,300,000 Ib. of strategic materials, including 
250 tons of nickel, 700 tons of copper, 100 tons of 
aluminum, 50 tons of chromium, 40 tons of crude rub- 


ber, and 55,000 lb. of tin, based on 1941 production: 


levels. By substituting induction-hardened steel for nickel 
and nickel-chromium steels, this company has reduced its 
annual consumption of nickel from 450 tons in 1941 
to 200 tons in 1942, although the consumption in 1942 
would have been 600 tons on the basis of 1941. In one 
design of tractor alone, 50 tons of nickel per year ‘went 
into the final drive gears prior to 1942, while today, 
these gears are made of induction-hardened carbon steel 
which have no appreciable nickel content. In addition, 
a new air-blast method of quenching now makes it pos- 
sible to use plain carbon steel instead of chrome-vanadium 
steel in tractor.sprocket hubs and steering clutch flanges ; 
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also, carbon-manganese steel has replaced carbon- 
chromium steel in crankshafts, effecting a saving of vital 
chromium. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., is another of the 
many companies which have replaced vital materials 
with other substances. In its rail motor cars, about 95 
per cent of all aluminum has been replaced, effecting a 
saving of approximately 167 Ib. of this material on each 
motor car. Plastics also are being used. 

R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., has cut down the crude rubber 
content of the tires employed on its: Carryall scrapers, 
which will effect a saving of 500,000 Ib. of rubber a year. 
In the case of its 18-by-24 tires, approximately 60 Ib. 
of rubber is being saved in the casing, 7 Ib. in the tube 
and 3 Ib. in the flap. 

The efforts to save materials being made by the elec- 
trical manufacturers is typified by the work of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to minimize the use of one hun- 
dred or more materials which have been designated as 
vital for war purposes. These include aluminum, chrom- 
ium, copper, magnesium, nickel, tin, tungsten, formalde- 
hyde, shellac, mica and rubber. About 175 tons of 
aluminum and 100 tons of tin are being saved a year. 


Contribute Scrap 


Still another way in which the railway supply com- 
panies have contributed to the war effort is by the col- 
lection of scrap. An extra 5,000,000 Ib. of metal, rubber 
and other war-needed materials, for example, were salv- 
aged during July, August and September in an intensive 
scrap drive by all divisions of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company in addition to routine 
collections made regularly. The drive started with an 
office clean-up week collecting rubber ink-wells, metal 
paper weights and metal gadgets, which produced enough 
scrap to build eight army tanks but it soon extended 
beyond the offices. Several freight cars, an abandoned 
transformer tank, five miles of an old telephone line and 
old electric motors were donated while almost five 
tons of high-quality steel tools were released from work 
benches. One division turned in 300,000 Ib. of metal 
parts and another enough metal to build thirty-five 3,000- 
kw. generators. 


Operation as an Arsenal Creates a Vast Enterprise 


The operation of the railway supply industry as an 
arsenal of democracy is no small enterprise. The plants 
of Pullman-Standard, for example, are only a part of a 
gigantic net work. Its plants are fed by 960 sub- 
contractors, ranging from a one-man shop to an industry 
of 150,000 workers, located in 170 cities in 20 states. 
These sub-contractors hold 5,490 Pullman-Standard con- 
tracts. The finished products of these sub-contractors 
move on exacting schedules over a net work of railroads 
to Pullman plants where they are incorporated into the 
final products. From these plants the weapons of war 
then move over railroads to points of embarkation on 
their way to the front. sf 

Although the railway supply industry’s participation in 
the war has been voluntary, financial and other condi- 
tions restricting the expansion of their facilities have 
necessitated government aid and intervention. For ex- 
ample, when the government realized that the existing 
facilities of the American Steel Foundries for fabricat- 
ing. cast-steel armor could not produce the amount 
needed, it, through the Defense Plant Corporation, fur- 
nished $26,500,000 for the construction, at East Chicago, 
Ind., of one of the largest steel foundries in the country 

(Continued on page 39) 
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New Pullman Duplex Roomeite Car Placed in Service in 1942 


Few Passenger Car Improvements 


Were Made in 1942 





A limited number of new ears installed and some con- 
versions made—Prospects for the coming year point 
to further intensive use and no added new equipment 


By E. L. Woodward 


Western Mechanical Editor 


particularly the head of the car department, what 

was done to improve passenger cars on his rail- 
road in 1942 and he will say, “Practically nothing.” If 
asked about the prospects for 1943, his reply will be, 
“Even less is contemplated.” This does not mean that 
ordinary repair work and the maintenance of safe 
mechanical conditions were overlooked during the last 
year. It does not mean that no new cars were added, 
or that no conversion and improvement work was done 
in either builders’ or local railroad shops. By and large, 
however, the new cars installed and those equipped with 
improvements chargeable to additions and betterments 
in 1942 were a relatively insignificant part of the present 
railroad passenger-car inventory. 

The reasons for this apparent lack of consideration 
for passenger train equipment, in a time when passenger 
traffic is near record-breaking proportions and about one- 
third fewer cars are available for handling this traffic 
than there were 20 years ago, are not hard to discover. 
They include, first, primary emphasis on the movement 
of freight traffic and war goods and, second, difficulty in 
getting the necessary priority rating, allocation and 
actual delivery of critical materials, particularly steels, 
required in building passenger cars. Lack of shop space 
and labor shortage also would doubtless have precluded 
any substantial passenger car-building program in 1942 
had the other factors been favorable. 

Some indication of. official opinion about railroad 
needs or lack of need for additional passenger equip- 
ment is afforded by what happened in the case of a 
small number of new cars, probably less than 100, which 
were in various stages of completion in the shops of 
several car builders when the order freezing all new 
construction went into effect last April. These cars are 
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still uncompleted although, in some instances practically 
all necessary structural materials were on the ground 
at the time of the freezing order, already fabricated and 
generally unsuitable for other use. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that the completion and placing of even these few 
cars in service, would have helped one or more railroads 
out of a tight situation in meeting peak passenger traffic 
requirements. 


Why New Passenger Cars Are Not Being Ordered 


The fact that neither the Association of American 
Railroads nor the Office of Defense Transportation is 
asking, and the War Production Board is not authoriz- 
ing, any new passenger cars for delivery in the first eight 
months of 1943 must be attributed to a general convic- 
tion: (1) that there is still considerable slack in the use 
of railway passenger equipment; (2) that no appreciable 
increase in passenger traffic is anticipated; or (3) that 
if there is an increase in rail travel of military personnel 
and civilians engaged in war work, other civilian pas- 
senger traffic must be curtailed in proportion. 

The first consideration may be largely discounted, as 
it is generally known that the railroads had to operate 
their passenger equipment at near maximum capacity 
during the greater part of 1942 and this capacity was 
seriously overstretched in spots by the recent. record 
movement over the year-end holidays. As regards the 
second point, no authoritative forecast of passenger traf- 
fic in 1943 has been advanced, but the intensified war 
effort and increased movement of lend-lease goods is 
expected to increase freight traffic at least 15 per cent. 
A proportionate increase in passenger traffic, directly or 
indirectly associated with war production, would seem 
to be indicated. National gasoline rationing will ap- 
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parently divert more and more traffic to the rails as time 
goes on and this movement includes the transportation 
of a substantial number of war workers. The facts cited 
point to the probable need for more passenger equip- 
ment than is apparently in sight for the railroads in 
1943. 


New Equipment Proves Its Worth 


New passenger equipment not only appeals to the 
traveling public, but proves a great help in handling 
heavy passenger business due to the added capacity and 
also to the fact that new cars generally are highly re- 
liable and require little mechanical attention for a con- 
siderable period after being placed in service, hence con- 
tributing to intensive utilization and high monthly mile- 
age. Modern high-speed passenger train equipment, in- 
stalled on railroads in the last few years, has demon- 
strated its worth and the relatively small amount of 
new equipment placed in service in 1942 has given more 
than its proportionate increase in serviceability and in- 
come-earning capacity. 

Of the 513 new passenger cars reported on order as 
of January 1, 1942, 316 were railroad cars and 197 Pull- 
man sleeping cars, all but 40 of the latter being com- 
pleted and assigned to service as follows: 78 to the 
Overland trains of the Southern Pacific-Union Pacific- 
Chicago & North Western ; 24 to the Golden State trains 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific-Southern Pacific ; 
20 to the Panama Limited of the Illinois Central; 4 to 
the Erie; 4 to the Missouri Pacific ; 26 to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; and 1 new-type duplex-roomette 
car which has given exceptionally satisfactory results in 
test service on the Pennsylvania, the New York Central 
and the Baltimore & Ohio. In fact, many more sleeping 
cars of this new type would doubtless have been bui!t 
except for war conditions, as its popularity results in 
twice the former rate of occupancy of conventional Pull- 
man sleepers. The car is notably easy riding and, in 
the first seven months of operation, accumulated about 
220,000 miles, with the loss of only three days service 
while being transferred from one assignment to another. 

Of the 316 railroad cars on order the first of last 
January, 70 cars were built by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company and included 68 baggage, 
baggage-mail and chair cars for the Union Pacific and 
two diners for the Illinois Central; the American Car 
and Foundry.CGompany delivered 20 new coaches to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio; the Pressed Steel Car Company 
built the last 25 cars of an order for 98 coaches which 
the New York Central divided between Pullman- 
Standard, American Car and Foundry, and Pressed 
Steel; the Pacific Railway Equipment Company deliv- 
ered three new pendulum-type cars, one each to the 
Santa Fe, the Great Northern and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy; a considerable number of special troop- 
carrying cars was either built new or reconstructed from 
older equipment, but information about the exact number 
and type of design utilized in these cars has not yet been 
released for publication; some so-called luxury cars and 
other types have been converted to coaches and thus con- 
tributed to increased passenger-carrying capacity. 


Principal Features of Some of the New Cars 


By far the most unique design of railroad passenger 
car, developed recently and tested thoroughly for the 
first time under actual operating conditions during 1942, 
was the pendulum-type car mentioned. As described in 
some detail in the Railway Age issue of January 24, 
1942, the body of this car is, in effect, suspended above 
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the center of gravity, being supported on large, soft- 
acting coil springs, recessed into the car structure at 
each of the four corners and bearing on the truck frames. 
about where the bolsters would normally be. The length 
and flexibility of these springs is such as to permit all 


lateral and turning movements of the trucks in normal 


service without the usual center plate and flexibly sup- 
ted With vertical and lateral 
oscillations suitably dampened, an unusually easy-riding 


ported truck bolster design. 


car is secured and, in taking curves at above supereleva- 
tion speeds, the car body tips inward slightly, instead 
of outward, thus effectively adding to the sense of sta- 
bility and riding comfort within the car. 

The three pendulum-type coaches, delivered to the 
Santa Fe, the Great Northern and the Burlington, were 
first operated and tested together as a three-car unit 
early in 1942, on each of the roads, the thought being 
that the maximum pendulum effect would be observed 
in the center car, unrestricted by being coupled between 
conventional cars. No report of formal test results has 
been released. The cars were subsequently delivered to 
the respective individual owning railroads where they 
are now giving generally satisfactory service. 

The 20 C. & O. coaches built by the American Car 
and Foundry Company, are notable for simplicity of in- 
terior design and for their large seating capacity. The 
coupled length is 80% ft. and each car is designed to 
accommodate 80 passengers in two compartments in 
comfortable, rotating, double reclining-back seats. The 
car frame combines a riveted and welded girder design, 
being made of open-hearth carbon steel. The lightweight 
of the car body is 91,840 Ib, and the two six-wheel trucks 
weigh 47,820 Ib., making total weight about 70 tons. 


Long Life, Easier Maintenance 


In the 25 N. Y. C. coaches, built by Pressed Steel, 
particular pains were taken to secure colorful and at- 
tractive interior equipment and a distinctive decorative 
treatment, but the construction details are also of in- 
terest and of course far more important from the point 
of view of long service life and freedom from mainte- 
nance difficulties. The cars are constructed primarily 
of U. S. S. Cor-Ten steel, it being found necessary, 
however, to use substitutes for many details which in- 
creased the weight over that of the proposed original 
design. The girder-type side frame embodies riveted 
construction, but the underframe, including center sills, 
bolsters, cross bearers and combined platform and cen- 
ter sill castings are fabricated by welding. Each coach 
has a vestibule at one end only. The car length, over 
coupler pulling faces, is just under 85 ft. and the total 
weight 133,200 Ib. Owing to the provision of a com- 
modious men’s room in one end of the car and a women’s 
room in the other end, the main passenger compartment 
is restricted to a length of 54 ft. 7 in. and 28 double 
reclining-back seats give a total seating capacity of 56. 

Typical of the work done by a considerable number 
of railroads in their own shops in 1942 to take care of 
increasing passenger business was the carefully devel- 
oped program of the Canadian Pacific, for example, 
which not only built some new coaches, but converted 
compartment sleepers into cafe-sleepers with 12 diner 
seats in addition to one double bedroom and six regular 
sections; compartment sleepers into cafe-parlor, diner, 
8-section, 4-double-bedroom cars; recreation cars, for- 
merly used on de luxe through trains, into bedroom- 
compartment cars with a lounge section and buffet space. 

The Chicago & North Western converted about half 
its ownership of conventional parlor and cafe-lounge cars 
into passenger coaches, materials used in the recon- 
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ditioning of these cars being for the most part salvaged 
from retired equipment or from replacement stocks al- 
ready on hand: The urgent need for increased passen- 
ger carrying-capacity is also shown by the steps some 
railroads have taken to buy up almost any steel cars 
available and recondition them for passenger service, 
also, in some instances, converting old combination cars, 
smokers, drover cars and shop train equipment into 
coaches, which can be used in all except first-class 
through trains. Some consideration has even been given 
to “unmoderning” certain passenger coaches, which sim- 
ply means reducing the generous seat spacing recently 
considered essential and substituting a seating arrange- 
ment which will provide for 20 or 30 more passengers 
per car. In general, relatively few passenger cars are 
now in shop being overhauled and the few in bad order 
are repaired as quickly as possible and returned to 
service. 

Early last year, a suggestion was advanced that troop 
movements in this country be handled in 50-ft. coaches 
of special design which would be built in quantities for 
the government and, at the close of the war, sold to the 
railroads for conversion into freight equipment. No in- 
formation has been released regarding further develop- 
ment of this proposal. Some modern railroad box cars 
have been converted into troop-carrying cars and the 
same is true of certain Pullman equipment, but details 
regarding the number of cars involved and the conversion 
work done on them are not available for publication. 
One statement recently authorized is to the effect that 
seven million troops were moved in Pullman sleeping- 
cars during 1942, not including soldiers, sailors and 


- Marines. traveling on furloughs, or individual assign- 


ments. 

A certain amount of passenger car research work, 
sponsored by the A, A. R., individual railroads, car 
builders, supply companies and the Pullman Company, 
was carried.on during last year. The present status of 
the truck research program, initiated in 1935 and now 
being conducted by the New York Central, the Penn- 
sylvania, the Pullman Company and the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, was described in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 26, 1942. Other promising truck developments are 
being pushed. One of the largest ‘fields for further im- 
provement in passenger car construction lies in the use 
of substitute materials, the advantages and limitations of 
which, based on physical characteristics, are for the first 
time being brought out in the war-time use of these 
materials. Just what effect the continued prohibition of 
the construction of new passenger cars will have on the 
car building industry is problematical. As long as 
builders’ shop forces are kept intact on war work and 
their shop equipment maintained in good working con- 
dition, it should not be difficult to swing back into car 
construction, if and when necessary. 


Emblems of Achievement 


(Continued from page 36) 

and facilitated the work so that the plant was completed 
on October 26, or in less than a year from the time when 
architects and engineers were instructed to prepare plans. 

The General Steel Castings Corporation affords an- 
other example of much the same situation. This com- 
pany, which pioneered the design and construction of 
cast-steel tank hulls, built its first plant for heat treating 
armor castings in 1940 and followed it with a second 
ior heat treating and finishing these castings in 1941. 
The construction of these plants was financed by the 
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company. It will go into production early this year in 
a complete new armor foundry, the construction of which 
has been financed by the Defense Plant Corporation. 

In some instances the government has ordered com- 
panies to construct plants at government expense or has 
practically commandeered plants. 

The task of producing war materials is not an easy 
one for plants are called upon from time to time to 
adjust their production set-ups to incorporate improve- 
ments in the design of war equipment while in some 
cases plants have been directed to abandon the manufac- 
ture of one product and begin the making of an entirely 
different one, It is, therefore, necessary for these com- 
panies to preserve a flexibility that will enable them to 
shift with the needs of modern war. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, for example, was called upon, in the latter 
part of the year, to revamp its facilities so that it could 
shift from products of a building era to those of a pro- 
duction era. Its Southwark division had been making 
hydraulic presses, bending rolls and piercing presses in 
large quantities, but in a short time, converted its plant 
for the manufacture of steering gears for ships, airplane 
elevators for aircraft carriers and catapults for airplanes. 
Likewise, its tank production was changed to include 
the manufacture of several types of tanks. 

In aiding our war efforts, the railway supply industry 
has not only converted its plants but has contributed 
its talents as well to the development of our war machine. 
It has developed new materials in an effort to conserve 
vital ones; has devised new methods of producing war 
products and in other ways has facilitated production. In 
addition, it has encouraged enlistments in the armed 
forces and has fostered the sale of war bonds. The 
awards it has won proudly testify to its achievements. 


* * * 
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JOIN YOUR COMPANYS PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
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War Bond Poster Being Distributed by the A. A. R. to Co- 
operate with the Treasury Department in Promoting the 
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These Track Materials Were Accumulated At a War Establishment for a Large Yard Extension 


War Plants Need Much Trackage 


Upwards of 8,000 miles were built for all types 
of defense projects during 194.2, using relay rail 
furnished largely by the railroads under L-88 


By M. H. Dick 


Eastern. Engineering Editor 


supplying or housing the armed forces of the 
United States, some railroad trackage is re- 
quired for the purpose of tying that facility into the 
nation’s transportation system and making it an effective 


W sirpiving a new facility is built for equipping, 


functioning unit in the war effort. Depending upon the 
type and size of the particular installation, the amount 
of trackage required at individual locations ranges from 
a fraction of a mile to 100 miles or more,.and when it 
is realized that our war effort has involved the con- 
struction or enlargement of literally thousands of such 
establishments, it is immediately evident that the pro- 
vision of railroad trackage has constituted an important 
phase of the program. 

For various reasons, it is of absorbing interest to re- 
view the railroad trackage requirements of the war- 
construction program. In the first place, the amount of 
such trackage that it has been necessary to build is an 
index of a form of railroad construction activity that has 
latterly overshadowed all others. Further than that, 
however, it is another, and little publicized, measure of 
the railroads’ contribution to the war effort, for they 
have furnished practically all of the rail that has gofie 
into this trackage that was built during the last year. 

War construction in preparation for the present con- 
flict had its beginnings in 1940 with the inauguration of 
the national “defense” program, steadily gathered 
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momentum through 1941, and then climbed steeply to a 
new peak of activity in the year just closed. Following 
this pattern of development, the construction of railroad 
trackage at war establishments in 1942 likewise reached 
a new high level, and was several times as great as for 
the two previous years combined. However, unlike the 
“pre-Pearl Harbor” era, the construction of war facili- 
ties during 1942 was carried on behind a curtain of sec- 
recy that can be lifted only to permit a general discus- 
sion of the extent of trackage requirements of the year. 

Late in 1941 (before Pearl Harbor) it was estimated 
that the total trackage requirements of the defense pro- 
gram, as projected at that time, would amount to about 
2,500 miles, of which approximately 2,000 miles had been 
completed. However, this figure did not long hold, for 
at the turn of the year a vast enlargement of the war 
program was projected, predicated on our entry into the 
conflict as an active belligerent. As a result, it is esti- 
mated that at least 8,000 miles of tracks have been built 
at war establishments of all types during the last year. 
Because of various factors in the situation that have 
made it difficult to arrive at an exact estimate, this fig- 
ure has been held to the conservative side,.and for. this 


reason it is not unlikely that it is a considerable under- 


statement. 
Because nearly every type of construction project un- 
dertaken in connection with the war effort involves the 
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building -of railroad trackage, any discussion that seeks 
to give an idea-of the amount required will, as an in- 
cidental feature, involve the presentation of a general 
cross-section, as to types of projects, of the construction 
program as a whole. If these types are lumped together, 
without regard to the manner in which they are carried 
out, or by what agency, they will include army camps 
and cantonments; ordnance and munitions plants and 
storage depots; quartermaster and general supply de- 
pots; holding and reconsignment points ; plants for man- 
ufacturing aircraft, tanks, guns and a wide diversity of 
other equipment and materials; shipbuilding yards for 
both combat and cargo vessels; arsenals and proving 
grounds; and air fields. 

The great majority of the projects in these categories 
are, of course, being carried out either directly by gov- 
ernmental agencies or with the aid of government funds, 
and, because control of these projects is centralized at 
Washington, it has been possible to obtain over-all fig- 
ures giving the amount of trackage involved. However, 
in many instances projects involving the construction or 
expansion of plants for making supplies and equipment 
for the. armed forces are carried out by private con- 
cerns with their own funds, and there is no way of deter- 
mining with accuracy the trackage needs of such plants. 
Then there are the hundreds of miles of tracks, in the 
form of spurs, side tracks, yard tracks, and additional 
main tracks, that the railroads themselves have found it 
necessary to build to handle wartime traffic. In this 
category, comprising a special type of. facility that has 
required a large amount of trackage, are the many 
ground-storage yards that have been constructed. 

By far the largest single phase of the wartime con- 
struction program is that of the War Department. Dur- 
ing the first two years of the defense program, practically 
all construction for the army, except of airfields which 
were built by the Corps of Engineers, was prosecuted by 
the Construction division, Office of the Quartermaster 
General. However, effective on December 16, 1941, all 
construction activities of the army were consolidated un- 
der the direction of the Chief of Engineers. Included in 
the army’s phase of the construction program are such 


Spur Tracks of 
Considerable 
Length Were Fre- 
quently Neces- 
sary to Connect 
War Plants with 
Nearby Railroads 
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facilities as the various types of training and housing 
centers ; munitions plants, such as bomb and shell-load- 
ing establishments; ordnance and quartermaster supply 
depots; plants for manufacturing chemicals and ex- 
plosives ; arsenals and proving grounds ; and holding and 
reconsignment points, 

Practically all projects in these categories, whether 
they have involved the construction of new facilities or 
the expansion of existing establishments, have required 
the laying of at least some trackage—some of them very 
substantial amounts. As a class, it is the ordnance and 
munitions plants that, speaking generally, require the 
largest amounts of trackage at individual locations. At 
the end of 1941, it was estimated that a total of more 
than 1,000 miles of tracks had been built at such plants, 
and that all other undertakings of the Quartermaster de- 
partment, including training centers, supply depots, ar- 
senals and the like, had required the building of about 
500 miles of tracks. In view of the great expansion in 
the construction program since these figures were com- 
piled, it is apparent that they have now become sub- 
stantially larger. In fact, figures furnished by the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers indicate that, during the pe- 
riod between October 1, 1941, and November 30, 1942, 
approximately 1,970 miles of trackage were completed 
on all projects under the jurisdiction of that office. 
Moreover, a considerable amount of additional mileage 
was under construction at other projects in various stages 
of completion. For the first half of 1943 it is estimated 
that sufficient rail will be needed to build more than 700 
miles of tracks at army projects. 


Trackage at D. P. C. Projects 


Among the construction projects directly related to 
the war effort are those financed by the Defense Plant 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Through agreement with existing private 
concerns, government funds are made available by this 
agency for the construction and enlargement of plants 
for making a wide variety of materials and equipment 
needed in prosecuting the war, such as synthetic rubber, 














magnesium, aluminum, chemicals, steel, arms and ex- 
plosives, cargo vessels, etc. A year ago it was estimated 
that a total of about 350 individual projects, involving 
an expenditure of approximately $2,000,000,000, had 
been undertaken with funds furnished by the D. P. C.; 
this has now increased to about 1,600 projects, requiring 
an expenditure of nearly $9,000,000,000, of which about 
500 have been completed. 

About-75 per cent of these projects require the con- 
struction of new facilities (the remainder entailing only 
the acquisition of machinery), and at most of these at 
least some railroad trackage is required. In fact, among 
them are a nutnber of large industrial plants, costing 
$100,000,000 or more, requiring very substantial mile- 
ages. It is estimated that the total amount of trackage 
that was constructed during 1942 in connection with 
projects of this type was well in excess of 500 miles, and 
that in 1943 the requirements will be more than 250 
miles: A point to remember is that many additional 
projects requiring railroad trackage have been under- 
taken by commercial concerns using private funds, for 
which estimates are not available, although it is believed 
that the trackage required has been substantial. 

Contrary to what might be expected, shore establish- 
ments built by the Navy Department have involved the 
construction of a large amount of trackage. As in the 
case of the War department, figures for the calendar year 
1942 are not available, but an indication of the mileage 
required is given by the fact that about 1,300 miles of 
tracks were built at Navy projects between April 20 and 
November 30. 


Forces Control of Used Rail 


During the early stages of the construction program, 
it was generally the practice to employ new rail and 
fastenings in the construction of trackage at defense 
establishments. However, as the requirements for rail 
grew with the steady enlargement of the construction 
program, it became the practice more and more to utilize 
relay rail obtained either from the railroads direct or 
from dealers, and in obtaining such rail the user agencies 
operated more or less independently of each other. Early 
in 1942, in view of.the.vast increase.in. the war. construc- 
tion program” that -was~ being “projected at*that~time, it 
became evident that a more effective system would have 
to be devised for obtaining and distributing the neces- 
sary rail, this being essential to insure that the required 
amount of rail would be made available and to enable 
its distribution to be brought under proper control. 
Through such control it was believed that sufficient relay 
rail could be obtained to satisfy the demands of the war- 
construction program, thereby freeing all new rail for 
use by the railroads. 

Accordingly, effective on April 22, 1942, the War 
Production Board assumed control over all used rail 
and rail joints. This was done through the agency of 
Limitation Order L-88, which had two general pro- 
visions, namely, (1) it stipulated that any railroad re- 
ceiving new replacement rail must, in turn, make avail- 
able to the WPB certain amounts of used rail, deliv- 
ered in accordance with a specified schedule; and (2) it 
prohibited the sale or transfer of used rail of all grades 
without authorization from the Director of Industry 
Operations of the WPB. The schedule for returning 
used rail, expressed in terms of percentages of the total 
lineal feet of new rail received, was as follows: 15 per 
cent within 30 days of the receipt of a consignment of 
new rail; 15 per cent within 60 days; 20 per cent within 
90 days; and 40 per cent within 150 days. Thus, an 
amount of used rail equivalent in lineal feet to 90 per 
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cent of the new rail received was required to be returned. 

Incidentally, it is estimated that up to the present time 
the railroads have returned approximately 50 per cent 
more used rail than they were obligated to deliver under 
the terms of L-88. 


How the Railroads Responded 


A measure of the manner in which the railroads have 
responded to this order was provided by figures sub- 
mitted recently by Major E. T. Butler, representing the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, in testimony before 
a Senate committee investigating the requisitioning of 
railroad lines. According to Major Butler, 60,715,000 
lin. ft. of used rail, equivalent to nearly 6,000 miles of 
track, had been received from the railroads between Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, and September 30. During the same 
period, 16,600,000 lin. ft. was received from suppliers 
other than railroads, and another 6,865,000 lin. ft. was 
obtained from requisitioned lines up to September 1. 
Thus, in the nine months ending September 30, about 
84,180,000 lin. ft. of used rail, equivalent to approxi- 
mately 8,000 miles of track, had been obtained for as- 
signment to the armed forces and defense industries. 

Other figures presented by Major Butler show how 
the used rail made available by the railroads and others 
has been divided between the various user agencies, 
thereby comprising another measure of their trackage 
requirements. Between April 22 and November 30, a 
total of 29,190,301 lin. ft. of rail (about 2,700 miles of 
track) was assigned for use at Army projects; 12,749,- 
885 lin. ft. (about 1,200 miles of track) went for Navy 
undertakings; 3,630,977 lin. ft. (about 340 miles of 
track) was assigned for use at projects of the Maritime 
Commission ; and 26,005,920 lin. ft. (about 2,500 miles 


-of track) was turned over for use at projects of the 


Defense Plant Corporation and others. It should be 
pointed out that the figures given here are not neces- 
sarily an exact indication of the actual mileages of tracks 
built, for in some instances the rail has been used for 
other purposes, such as skidways and crane runways. 


Standards of Construction 


When building trackage at war establishments in 1942, 
it was not the objective to adhere to any particular 
standard of construction, but rather to place emphasis 
on obtaining serviceable tracks when and where needed, 
using such available materials as would permit this to 
be done in a reasonably satisfactory manner. 

Since, in accordance with the provisions of Limitation 
Order L-88, used rail returned by the railroads must be 
accompanied by the joint bars, these presented no par- 
ticular problem. However, some difficulty was encoun- 
tered in obtaining the needed quantities of track bolts, 
nuts and spikes, which had to be acquired new, and to 
satisfy at least part of the requirements for these items, 
special arrangements were made for manufacturing them. 
Generally speaking, tie plates were not used in trackage 
built at war plants in 1942, except on some curves and 
through turnouts. The requirements for switches and 


frogs, at least on Army and Navy projects, were satis- 


fied largely by having 10,000 complete No. 8 turnouts 
built, using new rails. 

In retrospect, the building of upwards of 8,000 miles 
of tracks at war establishments in 1942, was, in itself, 
an outstanding accomplishment, but when consideration 
is given to the fact that this feat was performed during 
a period of great material shortages, it becomes an 
achievement of the highest order.. To the railroads must 
go much of the credit for making it possible. 
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Among Maintenance of Way and 
Structures Forces, In Train Service, 
and Throughout Mechanical Depart- 
ment Organizations, the Maintenance 
of Adequate Capable Manpower Will 
Present a Serious Problem in 1943 


died by the railways is placing extraordinary bur- 

dens on every part of the transportation machine, 
and especially on its personnel. Co-incident with this 
peak load, selective service, voluntary enlistments and 
the competition of war industries are taking thousands 
of men from the ranks of the railroads. As a result, in 
every department, the railways are facing a problem of 
serious proportions and one that, if not solved, may 
jeopardize their contribution to the war effort. 

A survey of railroad labor conditions made by the 
Division of Transport Personnel of the Office of Defense 
Transportation disclosed that on September 15 there 
were 60,000 unfilled jobs on 101 Class I railroads. In 
announcing this figure on November 15, Otto S. Beyer, 
director of the Division of Transport Personnel, ex- 
plained that this does not mean that there were actually 
60,000 vacancies that could not be filled, for it includes 
the normal turnover of employees, which, in itself, ac- 
counts for a substantial number of vacancies on any 
given day, but, he added, it does “reveal a real and 
critical shortage of railroad labor.” 

So serious had the problem become by late October, 
especially on the western roads, that Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of the Office of Defense Transportation, brought 
the matter to the attention of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, asking what possibilities of relief there might 
be in sight through measures under its control of juris- 
diction. The question was also taken up with the selec- 
tive service headquarters, and, as a result, during the 
week of November 9, telegrams were sent to the direc- 
tors of selective service in western states requesting that 


fhe record war-time traffic that is now being han- 
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Manpower—Scarcer All the Time 


The calls of the armed forces 
and of war production plants 
cause railway personnel prob- 
lems to mount in importance 




















they take the situation into consideration and exercise 
caution in drafting railroad men. 

This acute situation on the Pacific Coast lines is par- 
ticularly evident in the maintenance of way department, 
where attempts to get laborers from the east have been 
fruitless and the importation of Mexican labor has been 
blocked, at least temporarily, by the railway labor unions. 
All departments are vitally affected, despite the fact that 
much money has been spent and separate departments 
set up for the sole purpose of recruiting labor. The 
seriousness of the situation is exemplified on the Pacific 
Lines of the Southern Pacific, for example, where 10,000 
men are needed. Other roads serving the Coast are 
relatively as short of men. The situation is growing 
more serious daily and is now out of the hands of the 
railways, who have exhausted every expedient to get 
men. A marked slowing-up of important traffic in a 
most critical. territory is imminent unless some relief can 
be furnished at once. 

There are a number of conditions that have: brought 
about this labor situation on the railways. More than 
one road has more than 5,000 former employees in the 
armed forces alone and the effect of this is bound to be 
felt on even the largest system. Moreover, many rail- 
way employees have been attracted to war industries 
because of higher pay. In addition, the railways have 
supplied the Military Railway Service with several thou- 
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sand of their best men. The effect of this is illustrated 
on one large road, where, foreseeing the present eventual- 
ity, the management embarked upon an all-out labor re- 
cruiting campaign immediately after Pearl Harbor and, 
in the year that followed, succeeded in hiring 7,500 new 
men. The net gain in employees for the year, however, 
was less than 3,200 men, the armed forces and war in- 
dustries having taken more than half of the gain affected 
during the year. 


Shortage in All Branches of Service 


The shortage exists in all branches of the service, but 
the railways are keenly aware of the danger and every 
one of them has embarked upon some sort of program 
for recruiting and training new men. Retention of the 
men they have has been rendered difficult by. the fact 
that there is a considerable lack of uniformity in the 
practices of local draft boards in applying selective serv- 
ice rules. To overcome this and to create confidence 
among the boards that deferment is being asked for only 
when necessary, several expedients were adopted. One 
Class I railroad with a relatively short mileage author- 
izes no one but the president of the railway to ask for 
deferments or deal with the draft boards. Another line 
has made it a definite policy to find 3-A men to replace 
all employees called and asks for deferment only when 
absolutely necessary. In the final analysis, though, the 
needs of the armed forces have come first on all the 
railways. The point is rapidly being reached, however, 
where something will have to be done to stop the drain 
of manpower or the efficiency of the nation’s transporta- 
tion machine will be seriously threatened. 

So far as losing men to the army or war industries 
is concerned, the operating department has suffered rela- 
tively few losses in train and engine service, as com- 
pared with other classes of employees in that or other 
departments. In general, a big majority of the conduc- 
tors and enginemen are beyond the draft age and this is 
true of regular firemen and brakemen as well. Switch- 
ing service crews have, as a rule, been somewhat harder 
hit. This does not mean, by any means, that the man- 
power problem in train and engine service is solved, for 
the extra boards. have been drained of younger men. 
Also, the heavy traffic has created a far greater pro- 
portionate demand for these employees than in other de- 
partments. It is possible to handle more trains with the 
same shop force or section organizations, but more trains 
necessarily call for more train and enginemen, par- 
ticularly since the efficient use of the manpower avail- 
able is strictly limited by the provisions of the contracts 
with the brotherhoods. 


Manpower in the Operating Department 


The chief problem arises in getting the additional men 
necessary to serve as brakemen and firemen and, to do 
this, the railways are called upon to enter a highly com- 
petitive labor market where the supply is getting scarcer 
every day. Fortunately, on most roads, the traffic is 


great enough so that these younger men can be guar-— 


anteed steady employment at fairly high rates of pay. 
However, the supply is not inexhaustible, and the rail- 
ways are fortunate in having brought their operations 
to such a high degree of efficiency that it is necessary 
to operate fewer trains today to handle the same traffic 
than were necessary during the last war. The obvious 
answer to the problem is, of course, the amelioration 
of “make-work” rules that are curtailing the effective- 
ness of available manpower. Many of these rules were 
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never justified economically and, in time of war, with 
a scarcity of manpower, they border on sabotage of the 
war effort. 

One of the places where the manpower shortage is 
felt especially keenly is in telegraphers and, to a lesser 
extent, because of the fewer number involved, in dis- 
patchers. Several of the lines foresaw that this problem 
would have to be met and established telegraph schools. 
These schools are producing trained operators now. who 
are relieving the shortage, but the problem of finding 
men to attend these schools in the first place is becom- 
ing acute and, in many instances, women are being sub- 
stituted and have proved satisfactory in the somewhat 
limited scope of jobs they can handle in this field. 

Freighthouses are sufficiently busy to place a premium 
on freighthouse labor. However, the restriction of the 
manufacture of civilian goods and the heavier loading 
of cars of |. c. 1. freight under O. D. T. order No. 1 have 
resulted in reducing freighthouse work below what it 
would have been proportionately under normal con- 
ditions. Many other minor operating department posi- 
tions are difficult to fill, There is even a shortage of 
manpower to serve as crossing watchmen and several 
railways are employing women for this purpose. 

The operating department manpower problem is as- 
suming increasingly serious proportions. Already, there 
have been instances of trains of important freight de- 
layed several hours waiting for crews. The manage- 
ments have exhausted every effort to bring the man- 
power up to where it should be. The ability to solve 
this vexing problem whose solution is vital to the 
nation’s welfare is in the power of the brotherhoods. 
The decision whether the nation’s freight and passenger 
trains are to be moved efficiently rests with them. 


Maintenance Forces Face Serious Problem 


This problem is equally serious in the maintenance of 
way and structures department in most parts of the 
country, and in the total number of unfilled jobs, looms 
larger than in any of the other departments. Further- 
more, while there is an easing of the situation generally 
during the present winter months, except for emergency 
labor to handle snow about large terminals, as work 
programs in many parts of the country necessarily slow 
down, the prospects that adequate labor will be available 
next spring to carry forward essential track, bridge, 
building, water service and signal maintenance, is dis- 
tinctly unfavorable in most sections of the country. 

As early as March, 1941, reports of losses in various 
classes of maintenance labor were being heard, with dif- 
ficulty of securing suitable replacements, and since that 
time the situation has become progressively worse, espe- 
cially in certain general sections of the country, and 
otherwise generally in the larger cities and in the neigh- 
borhood of war industries, ordnance plants and ship- 
building yards. As of September 15, the last date for 
which figures are available, 101 Class I roads, repre- 
senting 97 per cent of all such roads, reported that 
vacancies in section and extra-gang laborers, including 
normal turnover as well as actual shortages, totaled 
29,765 men. 

As might be expected, the greatest deficiency in main- 
tenance labor has occurred, and continues to occur, along 
the Pacific coast, the North Atlantic seaboard, and the 
Gulf coast. In all of these areas, deficiencies have been 
the most serious in extra-gang labor, these ranging up 
to 40 per cent, although some roads have had difficulty 
in maintaining adequate section labor as well, and nearly 
all roads have experienced shortages in practically al! 
categories of skilled labor, including bridge and build- 
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ing carpenters, painters, water sérvice repairmen, sig- 
nal construction forces, operators of power machines, 
and welders. " 

In some sections, particularly along the Pacific 
coast, it is practically impossible to obtain welders. 

In the maintenance of equipment department the 
situation with respect to labor supply involves several 
considerations. While it has been stated that the same 
shop force can contribute to the handling of more trains 
this is true only up to the limit of reserve shop capacity. 
By that is meant that in normal times a shop does not 
work the maximum number of days in a month or year 
so that by increasing the number of days worked a fixed 
force may increase output in proportion to the increase 
in man-hours. This is evidenced by a 21 per cent 
increase of machinists’ and boilermakers’ man-hours in 
1942 as compared to 1941. There is, however, :a limit 
to the extent to which this can be done and that limit 
has, to all practical purposes, been reached. 

While it is not possible to say, with finality, what the 
loss in maintenance of equipment forces has been it is 
significant that some large roads have lost from 8 to 
10 per cent to the armed forces. A more serious loss, 
however, is that of from 20 to 25 per cent to other in- 
dustries for the reason that these men are, in large part, 
more highly skilled than those lost to the services. 

Women were employed in numerous jobs in the mo- 
tive-power department during the last war. In its study 
of the possibilities for the present emergency, the New 
York Central considers it possible to use women on 
jobs which would amount to about 6% per cent of the 
employees in the department. Even if women could re- 
place men to a much greater extent than this, however, 
the necessity for the installation of toilet and wash-room 
facilities at every shop point where the employment of 
women is anticipated would be a project likely to delay 
the full effectiveness of the utilization of women for 
many months to come. 


West Hit Hardest 


By early October, the track labor problem had _ be- 
come so acute in certain sections of the West that on 
October 20, Director Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, wrote Paul V. McNutt, chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, that “the difficulty of 
manning section and extra crews on western railroads 
has reached such proportions that quick and effective 
action is necessary.” He pointed out that as of Septem- 
ber 15, twelve of the largest western railroads reported 
that they had 14,359 current unfilled vacancies among 
section and extra-gang crews, and went on to say that 
“if our railroads are to be prepared to carry increas- 
ingly heavy transportation burdens, track and roadway 
— must be on a greater scale than ever be- 
tore.’ 

Subsequently, an ODT announcement said that 
prompt action to obtain sufficient track labor “for the 
safe maintenance of track and roadway” on certain 
western railroads “had been urged upon War Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt by Director Eastman. The an- 
nouncement said that Mr. Eastman called for a. WMC 
determination whether such labor could be obtained from 
domestic sources; and requested that, if the answer is 
negative, “immediate steps” be taken “to arrange for the 
importation of labor from Mexico in sufficient numbers 
to meet the most pressing needs . . . until such time as 
domestic labor again becomes available.” That: the sit- 
uation in the West had not improved up to early Decem- 
ber is seen by the fact that at that time the Southern 
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Pacific System was reporting a need for 4,800 additional 
employees for maintenance of way and structures work, 
and the Coast Lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
reported a shortage of approximately 1,500 employees 
for these same classes of work. 

To the present time, the maintenance labor situation 
generally in the Great Lakes region and Central West 
has been much less acute than along the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts, except in the larger cities and the vicinity of 
war industries or ordnance plants. However, most roads in 
these sections have experienced difficulty in securing ex- 
tra-gang labor and severe shortages have been reported 
in some cases in quipment operators and widers. Ex- 
cept in industrial areas and the vicinity of war plants, 
most roads in these sections have experienced little dif- 
ficulty in maintaining the ranks of their section forces, 
although in some cases, forces have been maintained at 
normal only by extraordinary recruiting efforts. 

In the Southern and Southwestern states, except im- 
mediately along the Atlantic seaboard and Gulf coast, 
the labor problem generally is less severe than in any 
other part of the country, few roads in these territories 
having experienced any appreciable difficulty in obtaining 
all of the section and extra-gang labor required. How- 
ever, in both of these general areas, some roads are 
seriously short of, and are having increasing difficulty in 
finding replacements for, skilled labor, including work 
equipment operators, welders, steel bridge men, water 
service repairmen and other classes of mechanics. 

With schedules of war production still on the increase, 
and selective service requirements, augmented by the 
call of men 18 and 19 years of age, eating further into 
the dwindling reserve of manpower suitable for mainte- 
nance of way and structures work, the problem of the 
railways generally over the country to maintain and 
recruit labor for essential track, bridge, building, water 
service and signal maintenance work, is certain to be- 
come progressively more difficult during 1943. This sit- 
uation will be aggravated further by the provision in the 
18 and 19 year old draft law for freezing farm labor, 
which will make unavailable for railway employment a 
large number of men who might otherwise have been a 
source of supply for maintenance work, at least during 
certain seasons of the year. Indeed, in the face of these 
facts, it would appear certain that the railroads gen- 
erally will be confronted with serious shortages in main- 
tenance manpower in 1943, and that on many roads, the 
labor situation will become critical. 


Seek Solution in Many Expedients 


Studies that have been made by maintenance officers, 
individually and collectively, for means of offsetting thei: 
growing losses in manpower and to satisfy their increas- 
ing labor requirements with enlarged work programs, 
indicate that the solution to the problem, insofar as a 
solution can be found, lies in a number of expedients, 
including the lengthening of the working day beyond 
eight hours; more intensive programs of constructive 
work during the winter months, to provide steady em- 
ployment; more intensive solicitation of manpower by 
their own supervisory forces, and through their usual 
agencies and the Federal Employment Service; the em- 
ployment of women in those positions for which they 
are adapted physically; the establishment of training 
courses to increase the efficiency of new, untrained em- 
ployees, and to equip present employees for advance- 


‘ment into more skilled positions ; the relaxation of nor- 


mal age limits, both upward and downward; the lower- 


(Continued on page 72) 
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OEM Photo 


in Railway Materials 


Ferdinand Eberstadt, Vice Chairman, WPB, on Program Determination, and Chairman of the 
Requirements Committee (Previously Chairman of the Army and Navy Munitions Board)—Top Co- 
ordinator in Material Distribution for War Agencies and Civilian Supply 


Carriers managed to keep supply lines open in 1942 but 
procurement forces worried—WPB launches another plan 


~ 


By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor 


HE remarkable thing about the railroads at this 
time is that they have managed to function so well 
under the war load, despite extreme difficulty in 
getting materials and equipment. Outstanding observers 
have repeatedly noted how well they have carried the 
troops to their camps and ports; the materials for build- 
ing war plants and for export; the coal, lumber and raw 
materials for making munitions and equipment; and the 
huge load of civilian commerce. They have also won 
praise for their work in producing scrap metal and for 
meeting all requirements in furnishing rail and ties for 
military railroads. Militia guard bridges and tunnels to 
protect this service from the saboteur. Throughout the 
long preparation for national defense and then all-out 
war, they were the one agency that the government and 
military forces were able to depend upon. 
In getting the iron and steel, lumber, tools and equip- 
ment needed to maintain that service, however, the strug- 
gle continues. At the beginning of the emergency, rail- 
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roads were placed in the category of civilians, and there 
they remain. They have had to compete for their needs 
with innumerable civilian enterprises, including public 
works, for a share of what is left of the country’s pro- 
duction after an ever-expanding number of military agen- 
cies and affiliates are satisfied. In October, over 90 per 
cent of the steel was ordered by metal plants for war 
material. They have had to follow rules and regulations 
in the procurement and distribution of materials which 
were prepared with little, if any, intimate understanding 
of the far-flung but interconnected and constantly moving 
nature of railway’ operation. It has been necessary to 
leave the presentation of their over-all needs to persons 
not of their own choosing, and abide by decisions from 
boards on which they have had no direct representation 
and before which they have no opportunity to speak as 
railroads. 

The railroads have also had to apply individually and 
item for item, initially or eventually, for their materials 
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+o men in numerous bureaus, many of whom were 
strangers to railway supply work, some of whom have 
been antagonistic to railroads, while others have been 
severely hindered in concentrating on railroad problems 
by the burden of details required from other manufac- 
turers and consumers, by their own interdepartmental 
relations and by the uncertainties created by the contin- 
ual changes in their own organization and procedure. 
This situation has not been relieved, moreover, by the 
reluctance with which WPB has released the basic facts 
which it has required railroads to compile and report, at 
great expense, for its information in formulating plans 
and administering programs. 


Railroads Patient | 


The railroads are aware of the national emergency, the 
limitations which must be placed upon the diversion of 
materials from the production of things needed by the 
armed forces and the impossibility of devising any system 
of control which will work smoothly, especially with so 
little material available for all demands. They have been 
forebearing and co-operative. They have with alacrity 
changed specifications of materials to conform to ap- 
proved standards to simplify the problem of manufacture 
and distribution. They have performed monumental work 
in conservation and reclamation to save materials in use 
and reduce their requirements of new materials. They 


have obeyed the rules of the new order of ‘material dis-; 
‘tribution to the extent to which they have been able to 


interpret and understand them. 

The conditions under which they have been obtaining 
their materials, however, have been trying. One inti- 
mate observer of the problem says the procurement situa- 
tion is terrible. Another is convinced that WPB is not 
doing its job. It is another’s conclusion that if the roads 
depended upon WPB allocations, they would be broken 
down. In still another quarter, the situation is appraised 
as one of utmost confusion. 
equipment required for moving raw material to fill urgent 
government orders and assembled the equipment entirely 
from second hand material with the exception of a car- 
load of structural steel, but after extended negotiations 
got only an A-l-a rating for the steel at a time when the 
futility of such a rating for steel was well known to 
WPB. While another railroad waited for steel, hun- 
dreds of tons of steel were lying in a nearby yard for 
military programs which had been discontinued. Again, 
tie production has been seriously reduced for want of 
men ; yet able-bodied Japanese, who refused offers of em- 
ployment in tie production, have been permitted to re- 
main idle in interhment camps. : 


Uncertain Deliveries 


A glimpse of the current railway material situation 
confronting the railroads is afforded by a recent poll of 
railway experience. There are still a few railway men 
who are not afraid to speak. The rail, springs, boiler 
tubes, malleable castings, grey iron castings, locomotive 
tires, car axles, machine parts and electrical material 
allocated by WPB are not being delivered. within the 
scheduled time on 10 per cent of the roads, according to 
this poll; and bar steel, boiler plate, bridge timbers and 
lumber are not being delivered within the scheduled time 
on 20 per cent of them. Ten per cent are not receiving 
rail and malleable castings sufficiently rapidly for exist- 
ing needs-at the present rate of consumption. On 20 per 
cent, rate of delivery is insufficient for the. present rate 
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Recently, a railroad made | 
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of consumption on springs, boiler tubes, boiler. plate, steel 
castings, car axles, machine parts, electrical material and 
car lumber. On 40 per cent, delivery rates are insuffi- 
cient on bar steel, cross ties and bridge lumber. 

When the poll was made, one road was out of boiler 
plate, certain sizes of steel castings, electrical material 
and journal bearings. Another road was out of 2-in. 
boiler tubes. Another road was well protectéd in most 
of the items only because of material it salvaged from dis- 
mantled equipment. One road is idling on authorized 
yard extensions, interlocking construction and crossing 
protections because of lack of rail, tie plates, signal ma- 
terial and bridge lumber. Another road is facing a seri- 
ous situation growing out of the shortage of several 
items of lumber and steel, particularly car sills and 
sheathing. In another place, boiler work is at a standstill 
because of a shortage of boiler steel. 

Scarce items which are giving railroads an acute ma- 
terial problem are rail, tie plates, signal wire, bridge 
lumber, bronze bearings, boiler plate, steel bars, coil 
springs, welding rod, tools, alloy metals including copper 
alloys and miscellaneous locomotive appliances and forg- 
ings. Troops were recently hauled in coaches which had 
no coil springs. 


Priorities Inadequate 


At this time last year, car and locomotive construction 
was way behind schedule despite an A-3 priority for ma- 
terials for new work, and the railroads were getting only 
an A-10 priority for maintenance material. SPAB (Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board) of OPM (Office 
of Production Management), after much prodding, tried 
to remedy the equipment situation by agreeing to provide 
materials for building 36,000 freight cars in February, 
March and April, beyond the 9,000 cars to be completed 
in January, and enough material to continue production 
through February, March and April on 926 locomotives. 
ODT (Office of Defense Transportation), which had just 
been formed, reported that the program would require 
during the first quarter 1,414,000 tons of steel, 354,000 
tons of castings, 20,000 tons of non-ferrous metal and 
570,000 tons of copper; and it was agreed that the new 
equipment must be limited to AAR recommended stand- 
ards. Passenger equipment was out. WPB (War Pro- 
duction Board), with Donald Nelson as chairman, suc- 
ceeded OPM, and a Requirements Committee, with Wil- 
liam Batt (SKF) as chairman, superseded SPAB and 
railroads were promised further relief. This came early 
in February in the form of an allotment of 900,530 tons 
of steel, 2,250 tons of copper for maintenance of way and 
structures, together with an allotment of 530,000 tons of 
steel for rail and fastenings for the first quarter, with 
the proviso that relay rail must be released up to one 
third of the new rail, but the materials were not forth- 
coming for the equipment program. Previously ODT, 
with the assistance of the AAR, had placed iron and 
steel requirements for the year by railroads and car and 
locomotive builders at 6,613,113 net tons, including 
4,424,632 tons for railway maintenance, in which was 
1,632,394 net tons of rails. 

A further relief measure came in March in the P-88 
regulation under which railroads are still operating, giv- 
ing (1) an A-l-a rating for emergency material for 
maintenance of way and structures; (2) other ratings at 
the discretion of WPB for quantities of certain critical 
materials ordered on a quarterly basis and approved by 
WPB after an examination of detailed forms showing 
the amount on hand, due, etc.; (3) an A-1-j rating/(as 
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later amended) on a quarterly basis for other described 
items for keeping up inventories of material authorized 
for maintenance and small improvement work; and (4) 
an A-8 rating for other material not held in excess as re- 
vealed by inventory data. 

This system of providing for materials on a quarterly 
basis was duplicated in a fashion in June by PRP (Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan) covering the requirements of 
manufacturers, including manufacturing railroads, and 
had merit until top ratings in the priority system were 
raised and A-l-a became as common as A-10 had been. 
By July, the top rating was AAA. A month later AA-1 
and AA-2 were combined and a new rating, AA-2X, was 
inserted ahead of AA-3 for those who could rate it in 
the judgment of WPB; and directives were being in- 
creasingly used to get material for emergencies. 


The April Allocation 


On April 6, WPB announced that materials would be 
allocated during the remainder of 1942 for the construc- 
tion of an additional 18,000 freight cars and 300 locomo- 
tives for domestic use in an effort to assure adequate 
transportation of war supplies. It was also announced 
that additional materials would be made available to com- 
plete army and lend-lease orders for railroad equipment, 
and that if necessary, materials would continue te be 
made available for uncompleted portions of the equip- 
ment authorized in January, but no materials were au- 
thorized for the further production of refrigerator cars 
or for passenger cars and only enough materials for a 
moderate number of tank cars. At the same time, Or- 
ders L-97 and L-97-a froze all finished locomotives and 
freight and passenger cars in the hands of producers and 
the materials on hand for them, and empowered WPB 
to determine what equipment was to be built, who would 
build it and to whom it would be delivered. Materials 
accumulated in 1941 and early in 1942 by car builders 
and railroads for equipment building were eventually 
made the subject of Order L-97-a-1, permitting their 
sale for use on authorized cars, and in November, the 
order was finally amended to release similar materials 
which had been held by locomotive and passenger car 
builders; but the order stopped permanently the con- 
struction of many freight and passenger cars which were 
almost completed at the time and left millions of dollars 
of materials idle for months, including large tonnages 
which are still unused. 

In purchasing lumber, the railroads were hit hard, 
first, by Order L-121, effective May 13, which prohibited 
sales and deliveries of construction lumber by large pro- 
ducers except to the Army, Navy and Maritime Commis- 
sion. This freeze order was replaced on August 27 by 
Order M-208, placing softwood lumber produced east of 
the Cascade mountains into classifications in the order of 
their scarcity and prohibiting their purchase without spe- 
cial authorization and priority ratings, which have been 
difficult for railroads to obtain. The situation is even 
worse with West Coast Douglas fir, which was frozen 
under Order L-218 which prohibited railroads since the 
order became effective on October 29, to place orders 
for this lumber without submitting detailed inventory 
and consumption data to the administrator of the order— 
now stationed on the West Coast—and obtaining his au- 
thority for each order. The fact that the railroads are 


normally among the largest consumers of lumber affords 
some indication of the difficulties they have been facing 
since last spring in obtaining their requirements for 
maintenance. 
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On November 19, the railroads were told how much 
new equipment and maintenance materials they would be 
permitted to order for delivery in 1943, the authorization 
consisting of 286 locomotives to be built in the first 8 
months of 1943, and deliveries of steel in the first quarter 
—330,000 tons for repairs and equipment,-480,000 tons 
of rails and 288,000 tons of track accessories. 

The tightness of the material situation and the friction 
that was rapidly developing in and out of WPB had its 
repercussion in several significant changes in organiza- 
tion which were made since last fall. In July, all branches 
of the WPB were put under a director general of opera- 
tion. On September 18, C. E. Wilson (General Elec- 
tric) was appointed vice-chairman of WPB and chairman 
of a newly created Production Executive Committee to 
function as the top production authority in the war pro- 
gram. Other members are Lt. Gen. B. B. Somervell. 
commanding general, Service of Supply, U. S. Army; 
Maj. Gen. O. P. Echols, commanding general, Mate- 
rials Command Headquarters, Army Air Force; Vice- 
Admiral S. M. Robertson, director of materials and pro- 
curement, U. S. Navy; and Rear Admiral H. L. Vickery, 
vice-chairman, U. S. Maritime Commission. This was 
followed on September 20 by drafting Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt from his position as chairman of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board to become vice-chairman of 


_ WPB, with responsibility for the preparation of produc- 


tion and material schedules. To effectuate this plan, the 
Office of Program Determination and the Office of Op- 
erations were combined. Industry branches were given 
the status of divisions, with greater responsibility of 
estimating requirements and controlling the distribution 
of materials. These divisions were further grouped into 
five operating bureaus. The Transportation Equipment 
Division is grouped with the Construction and Utilities 
Bureau, of which John Hall (American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp.) is director. Attached to each 
of the 36 divisions is a representative of the labor ad- 
ministration, the customary Industrial Advisory commit- 
tee, and representatives of the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and the Office of Civilian Supply. 


Controlled Materials Plan 


As it now appears, these changes in the organization 
of WPB were made in contemplation of another plan 
which has since been announced for controlling the dis- 
tribution of materials. This plan, which has been chris- 
tened CMP (Controlled Materials Plan), is restricted in 
its present form to the distribution of steel, aluminum 
and magnesium and to articles and assemblies containing 
these materials, but will be extended to other critical 
materials. When fully effective next July, it will replace 
PRP, under which manufacturers and manufacturing 
railroads obtain their materials and, to some extent at 
least, the P-88 plan by which railroads obtain operating 
and maintenance supplies. 

The idea behind this plan, which has been given a 
lavish build-up by its authors, is to tie together the con- 
trol of schedules by making raw material allotments 
through the same channels that are followed in setting 
production schedules. Under CMP, the army unit that 
establishes production schedules with prime contractors 
for tanks will also allot the material, following which the 
prime contractor will both set up the schedules of pro- 
duction and allot the materials for subcontractors. If it 
becomes necessary to cut the amount of materials avail- 
able for tanks, the army will correspondingly reduce the 

(Continued on: page 52) 
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Railways Evidence Earning Power 


Industry bears witness to great economic vitality, with 


favorable earnings despite wage and tax rise, lower charges 


By J. G. Lyne 


Assistant to Editor . 


HE earnings figures of the railroad industry in 

| 1942 sharply refuted two libels which have issued 

against it in recent years—(1) that the railroads 

were overbuilt in relation to latter-day demand for their 

services and (2) that they were an “old” industry, no 

longer capable of advancing earnings and improving 
their economy. . 

As their answer to the first canard, the railroads in 
1942 have performed 35 per cent more freight service 
(revenue ton-miles) than in 1941, which was the largest 
total in previous history. They moved a greater num- 
ber of passenger-miles than in 1920, which was the 
previous record for such traffic. Furthermore, the busi- 
ness offered pressed hard upon railroad plant—if facili- 
ties had been more ample (particularly for passenger 
business) more traffic could have been moved than was 
moved. Plainly, therefore, present-day railroad plani 
is not excessive and overbuilt—as detractors had plaus- 
ibly insisted for a decade. Furthermore, it is depressing 
to consider what would now be happening to the war 
program and to the civilian economy if the railroads had 
allowed themselves to be persuaded by their cyitics, and 
had actually reduced their plant and capacity by a quar- 
ter or a third. Such action would now constitute national 
calamity, as needs for service from the railroads in 1942 
have clearly proved. 

What about the second libel—that the railroads were 
“old,” “finished,” incapable of further marked improve- 
ment in efficiency or earning power? Well—in the first 
eight months of 1942, the railroads performed 38 per 
cent more freight service (revenue ton-miles) than in 
the same 1929 period, and they did this job for only 18 
per cent more freight revenue than they received in the 
first two-thirds of 1929. In the first eight months of 
1942, passenger service performed was 45 per cent 
greater than in the comparable 1929 period, but charges 
for this vastly greater service were less in aggregate 
than in 1929. The reduction in average ton-mile reve- 
nue was 14 per cent and in average passenger-mile reve- 
nue was 32 per cent. 


Benefits to Employees, Patrons, Tax Receipts 


Despite these large savings to customers, however, 
the railroads had larger net earnings (net railway oper- 
ating income) than they ever did before, in the first ten 
months of the year. Such earnings were 1,160 millions 
in the first ten months of 1942, compared to 1,116 mil- 
lions in the same period of 1929. It was not only their 
customers, however, who benefited from the great effi- 
clency with which the railroads were operated in 1942. 
Their employees and the tax collector garnered even 
larger benefits. Average hourly earnings of employees 
were 29 per cent higher in the fall of 1942 than in the 
lall of 1929, and tax accruals for the first ten months 
were almost three times as large as in the same period 
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of 1929—over a billion dollars, as compared to 349 mii- 
lions in that period of 1929. 


Economic Health Is Demonstrated 


Lower rates to customers, enormously increased wages, 
and prodigiously higher taxes—and yet the railroad in- 
dustry had more net earnings than it ever did beforc! 
Better. equipment and materials, and, especially, the ut- 
most resourcefulness and ingenuity by management in the 
use of available facilities, brought this performance about. 
There is no evidence here that the railroads are an “old” 
industry, incapable of further improvement—but, in- 
stead, most palpable proof demonstrating quite an oppo- 
site conclusion. The railroads, in short, are just as fruit- 
ful an object for wise capital expenditures and for the 
application of managerial skill as ever they were—per- 
haps even more so. Experience of the past year has 
demonstrated that there was much truth in the statement 
made by some optimists during the deep depression of 
the ‘Thirties to the effect that “there isn’t anything 
wrong with the railroads that a large volume of national 
production and traffic won’t cure.” 

The railroads thus have testified to their intrinsic 
health—but they are not any more in control of the e.- 
trinsic political conditions now threatening their immedi- 
ate future than they were of the extrinsic political con- 
ditions which prolonged the depression of the ’Thirties. 

The Office of Price Administration—charged by law 
with combatting “inflation”’—is attacking the railroad 
rate structure before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion (despite the fact that average railroad revenue per 
ton-mile is averaging less now than it did in 1941). 
Railroad net earnings are not “inflationary’”—about the 
only thing they can be spent for is strictly-rationed ma- 
terial to keep the railroads going and for paying or 
anticipating debts. Very little can go into more and 
larger dividends. Besides, the tax collector will get, 50 
per cent or more of all railway net earnings anyhow. 
The O, P. A., however, says nothing (or, at any rate, 
has not done.so yet) about the increase in wages being 
sought by the railway unions. That, of course, would 
be inflationary because it would put more money into 
the pockets of individuals, which, in turn, would bid up 
the prices of the declining stock of consumers’ goods. 
To reduce passenger fares would similarly put more 
money into the pockets of individuals, and would thus 
be inflationary for the same reason that a wage increase 
would be. 

As long as it is government policy not to do anything 
to discourage efforts by the railway unions to secure 
further fantastic increases in their wages—and as long 
as government policy tries to beat down railroad rates, 
which are about the only thing there is which, on the 
average, is now lower in price than in 1941, obviously 
nobody can predict how profitable railroading is going 
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to be in the months which lie ahead. The railroads can their reputation for “progress” no more than the railroads 
either continue to earn as much, net, as they have recent- deserve a similar reputation. The railroads have con- 
ly been earning, or, if politics so decrees, their earnings clusively demonstrated this year that they are not “sick.” 
can be arbitrarily shrunk to almost nothing. The point The malady from which they have allegedly been suffer- 
is, there is nothing intrinsically wrong with the rail- ing has lain, and still lies, entirely in the social and 
roads. Within themselves, they are as sound as they political circumstances which surround them. 

ever were—probably even more so—and they are as The war has, temporarily at least, boosted national 
sound as any of the “new” industries, which deserve production artificially to some such level as it would 


The Railroads Prove Their Economic Virility 
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probably have attained naturally, if the country had 
been spared the social experiments of the last decade. 
The. railroads have shown that, with national income 
and production at such a level, they are not an “over- 
expanded” industry—since the country needs all the 
facilities they have, and then some. They have also 
shown that, at such a‘level of production and traffic, 
they can make better net earnings than ever before in 
history. 

The future of the industry, therefore, lies largely 
in the realm of politics. Given political conditions 
favorable to large national production and income, 
and reasonable freedom from persecution, the latent 
health and strength of the industry will be infallibly 
demonstrated. 


Where Earnings Increase Is Greatest 


Of course, the increase in earnings of the past year 
has not been uniform. Some roads and some sections 
have seen greater activity than others. Of the 49 sys- 
tems designated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as “large steam railroads,” 13 had gross revenues 
in the first 10 months of the current year which were 
100 per cent or more above those of 1939. Of the rail- 
roads in this category of largest increase, four are lines 
serving the Pacific Coast, three are Southern lines, and 
three of them are in the Southwest. Only one Eastern 
railroad is in this highest-category, and it-does not reach 
the Atlantic seaboard. The two remaining roads show- 
ing.the highest increase are carriers prominently identi- 
fied with the steel industry. 

Sixteen of the “large steam railroads” had increases 
in gross revenues between 75 and 100 per cent—the first 
10 months of 1942 compared with 1939. Of these, 
_seven are Eastern lines, three are in the mid-West, two 
are in the South, three are in the Southwest, with one line 
reaching the Pacific Northwest making up the total. Of 
the fourteen railroads with increase in gross revenue 
ranging between 50 and 75 per cent, one is in the Mid- 
West, two extend into the Pacific Northwest, two lie in 
the Pocahontas region, one is a Southern line, four are 
granger roads, and four are in the East. 

Of the 49 “large” railroads, 33 had more gross rev- 
enue in the first ten months of 1942 than they had in 
the same period of 1929, and 16 had less. Five of them 
had gross revenues 50 per cent or more above those of 
the equivalent 1929 period, Two of the five are carriers 
which reach the Pacific Coast, one is a Southern road, 
one is in the Southwest and one is in the Great Lakes 
region. 


Suburban Traffic Not Remunerative 


In general, a road-by-road examination of the figures, 
shown in an accompanying table, bears out the generali- 
zation that it is the lines to the Pacific Coast which have 
had the greatest increase in revenues, with some of the 
Southern and Southwestern lines showing just about 
the same ratio of increase. The Eastern lines and the 
granger roads, by comparison, have had a compara- 
tively lighter burden put upon them. At the bottom of 
the list in increased revenues stands .the Long island, 
the discrepancy in its fortunes being most conspicuous 
when 1942 net railway operating income is compared 
with that of 1929. The situation of this road gives 
point to the. valiant fight it is making to secure public 
understanding of the peculiar problems faced by a pre- 
dominantly passénger line in these days of highly de- 
veloped competition’ from subsidized sources. 
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Procurement of Materials. 
(Continued from page 48) 

rate of production, keeping both schedules and materials 

in step. 

The organization centers around = several so-called 
claimant agencies, consisting of the Army, the Navy, the 
Maritime Commission, the Lend-Lease Administration 
and other war agencies and the Office of Civilian Supply. 
Additional claimant agencies, including ODT, were des- 
ignated in December, thus taking the transportation in- 
dustry out from under the wing of the Office of Civilian 
Supply. 

The directors form the Requirements Committee. The 
chairman makes all decisions after examining the require- 
ments presented by the Claimant Agencies. The deci- 
sions are expressed in terms of total tonnages of con- 
trolled materials which are allotted to Claimant Agencies 
for (1) production programs, (2) construction, and (3) 
maintenance, repairs and operating supplies, to be re- 
ferred to in the future by WPB as operating supplies. 
With civilian supply and indirect military requirements, 
the allotment is made to the Agency but the allotments 
will be distributed through procedures administered by 
the industry divisions. Thus the industry division will 
be the contact for the distribution of materials to almost 
all producers of other than specified items purchased di- 
rectly by the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission. 

The railroads have been notified that they must con- 
form to the plan and, at this writing, were expected to 
prepare by January 15 detailed bills of material of their 
requirements of controlled and related materials for the 
second quarter of the year, which will require them to 
obtain details from their sources of supply about the 
weight of each kind of material which is required in 
making the railway materials. These bills of material 
must then be submitted to the Transportation Equipment 
division of WPB for consolidating the requirements of 
the railroads preliminary to over-all allocations to Claim- 
ant Agencies, after which the requirements of individual 
railroads will be readjusted to conform. 

In a recent discussion of the plan, J. T. Ryerson, chair- 
man of Inland Steel Company, said the plan was substan- 
tially the plan proposed by steel producers to solve the 
problem in material distribution. Gen. T. S. Hammond, 
chief of the Chicago Ordnance District, referred to the 
plan as the last chance to improve war production and 
concluded that it must be made to work. Donald Nelson 
said that the plan will insure railroads getting their 
proper proportion of materials essential to do their job. 
Leon Henderson, director of civilian supply, stated that 
the more essential: civilian products, including railroad 
equipment and materials, will get relatively larger alljpt- 
ments of the controlled scarce materials. The plan with 
its new verbiage is puzzling manufacturers who have 
undertaken to interpret it. Like any other plan devised 
primarily for manufacturing, it will require revisions be- 
fore it will fit the railroads. Adjustments have already 
been made since the plan was announced. In neither the 
CMP plan, as outlined, nor the organization does it ap- 
:pear that the railroads will be any better represented 
within WPB than previously. | 

‘Meariwhile, the railroads need steel,,ties and Jumber, a 
well as new locomotives and cars, and they need ma- 
terials not in starts and spurts but with regularity. As 
the country enters the second year of the war, it increas- 
ingly appears, therefore, that the railroads must keep 


before them the fact that they will have to press firmly 


and:constantly for their needs. — | 


; 
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A View on the Laredo-Mezxico City Main Line Near Queretaro. 


Mexican Railways Change Officers 


Experienced railway men now head the national 





transportation system of our southern neighbor 


By Our Mexican Correspondent 


istration by government control in 1941, the pro- 
longed illness and death of General Enrique 
Estrada, formerly general manager of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, induced President Avila Camacho to 
appoint experienced railway officers to take over the 
management. Accordingly, Margarito Ramirez was ap- 
pointed general manager and J. J. Franco returned to his 
former post as general superintendent of transportation. 
The year was marked by a sizeable increase in traffic 
and earnings, by the inauguration of a rehabilitation pro- 
gram of the main lines undertaken by the government of 
the United States in collaboration with the Mexican gov- 
ernment and by a 10 per cent increase in salary granted 
to employees. The new measures and policies have been 
undertaken with a view of increasing the effectiveness of 
the Mexican railways in promoting the war effort. The 
properties of the National lines have not been maintained 
to the extent that would enable them to handle prospec- 
tive traffic efficiently, but it is expected that the rehabili- 
tation program now under way will bring the lines to a 
degree of physical ‘soundness that will permit the more 
efficient operation necessary under war conditions. - 
The curtailment of ocean and gulf shipping will mean 
heavier traffic for the Mexican railways and the Amer- 


_ 


A FTER replacing the ineffective Workers Admin- 


NOTE: All monetary figures shown are quoted in Mexican currency, 


with the Mexican peso (dollar) quoted at approximately 20 cents, Amer- 
ican money, 
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ican and Mexican governments have entered into an 
agreement whereby the former will assist in the rehabili- 
tation of certain important lines. These include the 
Laredo-Mexico City, the Monterrey-Torreon, and the 
Chihuahua-Torreon lines, as well as the Cordoba-Puerto 
Mexico line and its continuation to Suchiate on the 
Guatemalan border. The U. S. will pay for the materials 
and equipment which are considered necessary to put the 
lines in shape. 

A staff of U. S. railway experts is already at work 
in Mexico, studying transportation, maintenance of way 
and mechanical department problems involved in this re- 
habilitation. They are making careful inspections of the 
track, shops, rolling stock and other equipment and will 
prepare a report for the approval of the management of 
the N. R. M., after which active work will be begun at 
once. While the materials will come from the United 
States, the work will be carried out directly under the 
management of the Mexican lines and with Mexican la- 
bor and all rolling stock will be repaired in Mexican car 
and locomotive shops. 


Operating Results for Eight Months 


Gross earnings have been climbing continuously for 
several years, the peak having been reached.in 1942, with 
earnings continuing to follow an upward trend and there- 
by keeping the operating ratio below the figure of 85 per 
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Efficiency ti 


cent fixed by the federal government as the maximum, 
as provided for in the presidential decree which again 
placed the National Railways of Mexico under govern- 
ment control in February, 1941. Gross operating reve- 
nues during the first eight months of 1942 were $128,- 
527,381, as compared with $112,805,154 in the same pe- 
riod of 1941, an increase of 14 per cent. Freight earn- 
ings increased from $79,940,997 to $90,913,660; passen- 
ger earnings increased from $20,191,559 to $22,163,851 ; 
express revenues increased from $9,144,841 to $10,946,- 
607 ; baggage earnings increased from $84,604 to $84,- 
886; miscellaneous earnings increased from $3,424,979 
to $4,399,871. Telegraph earnings remained practically 
the same, the increase was from $18,174 to $18,508. 
There was also an increase in earnings other than oper- 
ating from $2,075,516 to $2,614,696, the major portion 
of which pertains to rental of equipment. 

Operating expenses amounted to $94,204,129 during 
the first eight months of 1941, while during the same 
period of 1942, they were $110,017,772, an increase of 
$15,813,643, or 16 per cent. This difference was caused 
by increases reported by all the departments, because of 
a greater volume of traffic handled, higher prices of ma- 
terials and a 10 per cent raise in salaries. Transporta- 
tion department expenses increased from $39,179,736 to 
$45,309,675 (15 per cent), the greater portion of which 
resulted from pay increases; motive power and machin- 
ery department expenses increased from $28,600,823 to 
$34,081,901, or 19 per cent; maintenance of way depart- 
ment expenses increased from $15,004,215 to $16,330,- 
549 (8 per cent) ; express department expenses increased 
from $4,046,050 to $4,803,588 (18 per cent), and mis- 
cellaneous expenses increased from $41,778 to $154,687, 
or 270 per cent. 

The fact that the operating expenses increased in a 
greater ratio (16 per cent), than operating earnings, (13 
per cent), increased the operating ratio from 82 per cent 
in the first eight months of 1941 to 83.8 per cent in the 
same period of 1942. Other expenses increased from 
$4,649,553 to $7,714,481 (65.9 per cent), the major part 
of which was due to the increase in per diem payments, 
. as a larger number of foreign cars were required to 
handle the increase in traffic. The higher ratio of the 
increase in the total railroad income and the total rail- 
road disbursements brought about a decrease from $16,- 
026,987 to $13,409,824 in net railroad earnings (16 per 
cent). 


Operating Statistics Reflect Rehabilitation Need 


The accompanying table shows a selection of com- 
parative operating statistics of the National Railways of 
Mexico (excluding the Interoceanic Railroad, which is 
administered by the National Lines under contract) for 
the first 10 months of 1941 and 1942. Net freight ton- 
kilometers increased from 366 to 394, indicative of heav- 
ier trainloading, the average load per cat having in- 
creased from 26.1 to 27.2 tons. The increase in gross 
tons handled per train-kilometer from 818 to 852 pro- 
duced a consequent increase in utilization of tractive 
power, which rose from 74.2 to 76.5 per cent. The de- 
crease from 62 to 57.1 train kilometers per car day de- 
notes delays of cars at terminals and on the road, because 
of a shortage of power. Notwithstanding this unfavor- 
able situation, the percentage of loaded car kilometers to 
the total increased from 67.4 to 69.1. 

The number of revenue tons handled in car loads in- 
creased from 4,660,478 in the first six months of 1941 
to 5,167,036 in the same period of 1942 (excluding. gov- 
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ernment shipments and materials for other railways). 
Revenue ton-kilometers increased from 2,251,138,383 to 
2,614,260,344, handled in 376,762 loaded cars, repre- 
senting an increase of 14,317 loaded cars. Carload freighi 
revenue therefore increased from $52,517,518 to $60,- 
552,249 in the six months period. While gross ton kilo- 
meters per train show an increase, the increase of train 
hours on road was greater, thereby decreasing the gross 
ton kilometers per train hour from 19,046 to 18,382. 
the freight train speed having decreased from 23.3 to 
21.6 kilometers per hour. This decrease in efficiency 





Selected Operating Statistics 
First 10 Months of 1942-1941 


% 
1942 1941 Inc. or Dec. Change 


Locomotive. klms. (total) 32,627,238 31,198,127 +1,429,111 4.6 
Freight train klms. ..... 13,717,028 13,016,815 +700,213 5.4 
Passenger train klms.... 8,828,323 8,917,816 89,487 1.0 
Mixed & Specl. kims..... 3,103,711 3,051,897 +51,814 47 
Non-revenue klms. ..... 107,907 62,801 +45,106 71.8 
Total train klms. ....... 25,756,969 25,049,323 +707,646 2.8 
Passenger car klms. .... 69,225,261 67,804,618  +1,420,643 2.1 
Freight loaded kims. .... 208,788,725. 190,073,319 +18,073,406 9.5 
Freight empty klms. .... 93,317,760 92,128,606 +1,189,154 1:3 
Freight total kims. ..... 302,106,485 282,843,925 419,262,560 6.8 
Net-ton klms. (1,000s) .. 5,678,253 5,007,532 +670,721 13.4 
Gross ton klms. -....... 12,857,994 11,740,080 +1,117,914 9.5 
Total No.-cars loaded... 417,980 397,438 +20,542 &.2 
Averages 

Net tons per train klms.. 394 366 +28 “Pi 
Gross tons per train klms. 852 818 +34 4.2 
Speed per hr. (klms.) frt. 21.6 23.3 ‘ -1.7 7.3 
Gross ton klms. per train 

MMAR oS ssi -ce ble ein te Se 18,382 19,046 -664 3.5 
Utilization of tractive 

nh, ee ee 76.5% 74.2% +2,.2% 3.0 
Frt. Loco. kims. (daily). 185 185 eta ms 
Liters oil per 1,000 G. T. 

‘ oe eee te ae 41.9 42.6 -0.7 1.6 
Per cent loaded car klms. 

i GORGE 5560s shine a 69.1 67.4 +1.7 2.5 
Car klms. per car (daily) cy fa 62.0 +4.9 7.9 
Net tons per car.....:.. 27.2 26.1 +1.1 4.2 
Cars on line daily ...... 17,389 15,018 +2,371 15.8 
Klms. line operated .... 11,765 11,639 +126 2.1 





was caused by bad track conditions and the compara- 
tively bad condition of tractive power and rolling stock. 


Labor and Material Costs Rise 


The increased prices of materials and the 10 per cent 
increase in salaries allowed shop personnel in March, 
1942, are reflected in the costs of repairs to coaches, cars 
and locomotives as follows: for 12:months ending Sep- 
tember, 1942, as compared with the Same period of 1941, 
labor charges for repairs to coaches rose from $25.90 
to $26.29, or 1.5 per cent, per 1,000 kilometers run, and 
material costs jumped from $15.85 to $17.75 (11.9 per 
cent), with a total combined increase from $41.75 to 
$44.02, equivalent to 5.4 per cent. Repairs to freight 
cars show an increase from $20.72 to $24.19 for labor, 
or 16.7 per cent, and materials increased from $22.45 
to $28.42 per 1,000 kilometers run, or 26.6 per cent. 
The combined increase in the cost of repairs to cars 
rose from $43.17 to $52.61, equivalent to 21.9 per cent. 
Backshop labor repairs to locomotives rose from $231.08 
to $285.16, or 23.4 per cent, and material costs increased 
from 154.16 to $204.18 (32.3 per cent) ; as a result, the 
combined cost per 1,000 kilometers run increased from 
$385.54 to $489.31, equivalent to 26.9 per cent. Run- 
ning locomotive repairs also increased as follows: labor, 
from $179.63 to $224.76 (25.1 per cent) ; materials, from 
$40.95. to $57.19, or 39.7 per cent, and the total cost 
from $220.58 to $281.95, or 27.8 per cent. 


The Motive Power and Car Situation 


The constantly increasing freight and passenger traffic 
has. demanded the use of additional American cars on 2 
per diem basis, to the extent, that from 4,000 to 5,000 
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foreign cars, besides the cars owned by the mining com- 
panies and Petroleos Mexicanos, are held on line daily, 
which has increased per diem payments from about 
+,000,000 in the first eight months of 1941 to $7,000,000 
in the same period of 1942. The National Railways of 
Mexico contracted for and obtained 1,000 new steel box 
cars from the United States, and they have helped to a 
certain extent, but a betterment in the car situation only 
does not solve the problem, notwithstanding the fact 
that the capacity of the cars has been better utilized, 
increasing from 26.1 to 27.2 tons per car-kilometer. 

The lack of motive power, and the bad conditions of 
the locomotives available, which cause failures and de- 
lays on road, have been quite a problem on the Mexican 
Railways, and much more so because new locomotives 
cannot now be purchased in the United States because 
of war conditions. However, the National Railways 
have bought 71 locomotives from American railways 
and equipment dealers in the United States, 26 of which 
have already been received. ‘The locomotives already 
delivered to. the Mexican Lines were sold at a price of 
$3,198,575, besides the cost of repairing them in the 
United States before delivery. Active arrangements are 
being made with the American government to obtain 
license permits for locomotives due. 


Fuel Consumption Increases 


The National Railways of Mexico utilize fuel oil in 
locomotives for all services, and the few coal burners that 
were still in use are now being converted into oil burn- 
ers. The cost of fuel oil and the explanation of fuel 
oil consumption by locomotives for the first eight months 
of 1942 and 1941 were as follows: 











; 1942 1941 Increase % 

Passenger SUNWICE 6's. Sissel kina $1,820,611 1,682,345 138,266 8.22 
Freight SERVICE 5 50.0 e voce veces 4,449,999 4,103,514 346,485 8.44 
Mixed train service ........ 699,451 655,300 44,151 6.74 
RotaR Coat. § 6820 oo ei ccicoes $6,970,061 6,441,159 528,902 8.21 

Origin of the Increases 

Passenger Freight Mixed Total 

Increase in tonnage ..... +$15,309 +372,414 +39,337 +427,060 
Increase in prices ....... +14,421 +45,742 +5,674 +65,837 
Other reasons .......... +108,535 —71,670 —860 +36,005 
PROUAIB! scocle cs aces +$138,265 +346,486 +44,151 +528,902 


The National Railways personnel, after discussing the 


matter at length, obtained a 10 per cent increase in 
salaries, which means a monthly increase of $700,000 in 
operating expenses. The total increase during the first 
eight months of 1942 amounted to $10,897,718 for all 
compensation to personnel, as compared with the same 
period of 1941, but the difference also represents the 
additional workers required to handle the considerable 
increase in freight and passenger traffic. The total com- 
pensation, including salaries, overtime pay, sick and 
vacation pay ; road expenses, etc., amounted to $76,804,- 
731 in 1942, as compared with $65,907,012 in 1941. 
Relations between the management and the workers 
have been more or less normal and no friction of any 
kind has arisen during the year. The management pre- 
sented a petition to the Union of Mexican Railroad 
Workers on December 5, 1942, containing 27 points and 
Tequesting certain modifications of the labor contract. 
Although the union states that it is willing to co-operate 
fully with the new administration, it states also that 
the workers will undoubtedly be more willing to co- 
operate if their labor contracts are not “multilated.” The 
Matter has not yet come to a show down and the federal 
government has taken a hand in the matter, stating that 
it will do everything possible to convince the union of 
the necessity of co-operating positively in the present 
emergency, before deciding to take any drastic measures. 
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The administration’s petitions cover the elimination of 
the mixed disciplinary commissions and full authority 
for the officers to apply appropriate discipline ; a divided 
instead of a continuous-hour working day ; absolute free- 
dom to appoint officers and men in confidential positions ; 
‘effective suspensions of workers instead of the demerit 
mark system; maximum utilization of motive power; 
non-interference in administrative authority by the 
union ; assignment of vacancies on the basis of efficiency 
only; re-establishment of doubleheading; re-establish- 
ment of the divisional system; cancellation of the ob- 
ligation to fill vacancies, either temporary or permanent, 
when not considered necessary ; modification of the sick 





Freight Transported by Group Classification 
First Six Months 





Tons Revenues 
| meerycaeainn cy Pe ie ‘ 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Forest Products ........ 329,971 318,145 $4,090,514 $3,660,451 
Agricultural Products ... 1;627,511 1,483,268 19,811,006 17,637,834 
Animals & Animal Prods. 141,094 140,129 2,363,601 2,212,628 
Inorganic Products ..... 2,548,918 2,252,599 23,533,056 20,120,643 
General Mdse. ....0.0¢s- 519,542 466,337 10,754,073 8,885,962 





Grand __ total 
Per cent increase 


ame we dwacad 5,167,036 4,660,478 $60,552,250 $52,517,518 
10.9 15.3 





pay clause and readjustment of the number of holidays 
to a total of six per year. The union has made official 
statements to the effect that no labor conflict exists be- 
tween its members and the National Railways of Mex- 
ico; that relations with the federal government and the 
present management are most cordial, and that they will 
discuss the petition of the railroads in friendly terms 
and co-operate fully with the policies of the Mexican 
government. : 


Export and Import Traffic 


The following statement reflects the situation with 
regard to export and import traffic for the first ten 
months of 1942: 


Loaded Cars Interchanged 
10 Months 1942-1941 














Imports Exports 
—_—_ ee A 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Vidseee’, asc xo cowniw See cun eae 13,846 10,060 11,582 6,905 
Be POM Sacnc ctse oa cea aes 2,833 2,416 7,818 6,792 
De WMO oss <n 0b ac View % Hae eeee 1,999 1,461 2,149 1,606 
ENRON IRENEIE o.oo oie’ Kanne de hed wa eae 600 423 1,937 299 
ROME! 4 ect ddcavedcdavustemaates 19,278 14,360 23,486 15,602 
Water Ports 
Raa — 
TOMO > so eS cae the ct etetreaces'e ws 546 1,846 1,301 4,151 
WerdetS os i pcricsks Ge ta deedisieezes 1,442 2,175 1,828 3,231 
Mansantlle= 6 i. see nas 5 oe eee ceces 1 1,794 Se asvtue 
OM Fe Aes ehesicce ner neuonnes 2,298 5,815 3,168 7,382 


While both imports and exports increased through 
American boundary ports, it will be noticed that imports 
increased 4,918 cars and exports increased 7,884 cars 
during the last 10 months of 1942, as compared with 
the same period of 1941. The major portion of the in- 
crease in exports is attributable to larger shipments of 
minerals and raw materials to be used in the war indus- 
tries as a part of Mexico’s contribution to the war effort. 

Imports and exports through water ports decreased 
considerably because of the submarine campaign, which 
diverted outbound and incoming movements via rail to 
and from Mexico and Central America. A considerable 
increase is expected in the future in overland imports 
and exports, when the National Railways of Mexico 
have been rehabilitated in accordance with the work pro- 
gram agreed to by the United States and Mexican gov- 
ernments. 
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The Canadian Railways at War 


LEFT: Boarding a Troop Special at Debert, N. S.; 
Women Employees on Munitions Work by a C. N. R. 
Subsidiary; War Industry Products at an Assembly 


and Forwarding Yard. TOP: Canadian-Made 
Tanks en Route “Over There’. BOTTOM: 12- 
Pounder, Rapid-Fire Naval Guns on the Assembly 
Line in a Railway-Operated Munitions Plant 


All Photos Courtesy C. N. R. 





Canada’s Railways Are Carrying On 
Unprecedented traffic, both freight and piiinthiger: moved 


with less equipment and staff, while railways do other 
important war work and release men for armed services 


By Railway Age’s Correspondent at Ottawa 


STEADY increase in freight and passenger traffic 

with a relentless tightening in available facilities— 

both manpower and equipment—is the picture of 
the Canadian railways’ performance in the calendar year 
1942. It was a profitable year for both the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian National. Estimates made con- 
siderably in advance of the time when the year’s books 
will be closed indicate that the Canadian National will 
have an operating net of $85,000,000 (in 1941, it was 
$66,600,000), which means it will for the second suc- 
cessive year more than earn the interest on its obligations 
in the hands of the public, while it is forecast that the 
Canadian Pacific will have net operating revenue of 


$48,000,000. 


Materials Allocators Are Co-operative 


Relations between the railways and the many war 
agencies—including Canada’s equivalents of WPB and 
OPA—have been harmonious and mutually advantageous, 
This may be difficult to believe in the United States— 
where, up here in Ottawa, one gets the impression that 





How Canada’s Freight Traffic Has Grown 
During the War 


Revenue Ton-Miles (Millions) 


Canadian Canadian 
National Pacific 
26,126 18,718 
18,209 
12,991 
11,284 


First 10 months, 
First 10 months, 
First 10 months, 
First 10 months, 





some of the war agencies have a rather limited compre- 
hension of the problems and importance of the railways. 
However, here in Canada a larger ratio of the national 
economy is engaged in the making of munitions, the 
movement of armed forces and the moving of war equip- 
ment than in the United States. The railways bear a 
larger ratio to total industry than in the United States— 
and since the beginning of the war the Dominion. gov- 
ernment, in its many controls over the economy, has 
continuously rated the railways, in priorities and other- 
wise, in close measure to their relative importance. 

It need only be recalled that C. D. Howe, Canada’s 
Munitions Minister (responsible for the functions exer- 
cised by the WPB in the United States), was formerly 
Minister of Transport—to understand why railway re- 
quirements have been so fully appreciated in the top cir- 
cles of Canada’s war administration. “Our policy has 
been and will continue to be while the war lasts,” said 
Mr. Howe the other day, “to see that the railways get 
all the equipment they really need to handle the vastly 
increased traffic, but because the steel situation, particu- 
larly, is still tight, we cannot afford to let the railways 
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have all the new equipment and supplies which they de- 
clare they want.” 

It is not likely that there will be trouble in keeping the 
railways adequately equipped. “Fancy stuff’ won’t be 
available, but actual necessities will be met. Such 
at least is Mr. Howe’s assurance, and considering his 
knowledge of actual conditions, great reliance can be 
placed in his statement. 


Freight Traffic Up 88 Per cent 


Final traffic estimates for the year 1942 on the Cana- 
dian National System indicate a total of 32,014,000,000 
revenue ton-miles and 2,645,000,000 passenger-miles. 
This is an increase in freight traffic of approximately 


_ 39 per cent over 1928 (Canada’s biggest pre-depression 


year). It is an increase of 88 per cent over 1939, the 
the first year of the war. The increase in passenger 
traffic is 72 per cent over 1928.and 200 percent over 1939. 
New equipment received by the government system dur- 
ing the year amounted to 70 locomotives, 1,040 freight 
cars and 46 passenger cars. Operating revenues for the 
Canadian National for 1942 are estimated at $370,000,000, 
operating expenses at $285,000,000, and operating net 
$85,000,000. Operating revenues in 1941 were 304 mil- 
lions and operating expenses were 238 millions. 

The number of personnel lost by the Canadian Na- 
tional as the direct or indirect result of the war is not 
easy to calculate but it is known that over 10,000 of the 
employees of that railway are in the armed services, or 
approximately 10 per cent of the total working force. 

Freight traffic on the Canadian Pacific for the calendar 
year 1942 is estimated to be 24,560,000,000 ton-miles, a 
slight increase over 1941. It will be recalled that, while 
Canada this fall harvested the largest grain crop in its 
history, the movement of that crop has been deferred, 
most of it being stored in the elevators and on the farms. 
The freight tonnage of the two roads would have been 
much higher for 1942 had the usual proportion of the 
crop been moved at the usual time. Passenger mileage 
on the Canadian Pacific in 1942 was estimated to be 
2,072,000,000, as compared with 1,313,000,000 in 1941. 


Many Railwaymen in Armed Services 


New equipment added by the Canadian Pacific during 
the year included over 20 Pacific type locomotives, 25 
passenger cars, 100 refrigerators, 150 70-ton ore cars, 
150 40-ton automobile cars and 30 cabooses. A total of 
15,130 of Canadian Pacific personnel had been taken 
directly or indirectly by the war as of December 1, 1942. 
Of these 13,597 were in active service, 1,376 in the re- 
serve army, and 157 are on loan to war industries. The 
Canadian Pacific was able to purchase 53,788 gross tons 
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of steel rail during the year—3,200 tons being bought in 
- the United States for use in Maine and Vermont. 

Gross revenue of the Canadian Pacific for 1942 is esti- 
mated at $194,109,000 from freight and $38,272,000 from 
passenger traffic. With the addition of $23,160,000 as 
revenue from other sources the estimated total gross reve- 
nue of the Canadian Pacific for 1942 is $255,541,000, 
with an estimated operating net of about $48,000,000. 


A Few New Passenger Cars 


Mr. Howe has made it plain that new passenger cars, 
excepting where imperatively needed, are “out” for the 
duration. There have been exceptions—such as special 
cafeteria cars on both roads to help feed the tremendously 
increased number of passengers. In the year just closed 
the amazing rise in war traffic on the roads was more 
notable, even, than in 1941. More trains were run in 
two and three sections than in 1941, which meant longer 
hours for crews and greater difficulty in getting sufficient 
time and personnel for terminal handling. In 1942 sec- 
tion gangs had to cover more mileage than 1941. Through- 
out the business of both the Canadian Pacific and the Ca- 
nadian National, it was a year of more work and less 
people to do it. 

Near the end of the year it was announced by the Ca- 
nadian National that next spring or early summer the 
new 2nd long delayed Montreal passenger terminal would 
be open for traffic. The “hole in the center of the city” 
is finally to become a facility instead of a project. Its 


aggregate cost is probably over $25,000,000. The termi- - 


nal was begun late in the regime of Sir Henry Thornton, 
was continued for a short time during the period when 
R. B. Bennett was Prime Minister and then discontinued 
until the present Mackenzie King administration returned 
to power in 1935. Then it was resumed and now is be- 
ing rushed to completion with all the difficulties of get- 
ting adequate materials and manpower. 

Revenue carloadings for the year 1942 totaled about 
3,370,000, as compared with an actual total in 1941 of 
3,189,447, but, as already indicated, there would have 
been a much more substantial increase had a considerable 
part of the Western grain crop been moved, instead of 
being stored. 

There is the usual discussion in some quarters about 
this being the best time to devise some scheme for a more 
durable solution of Canada’s perennial railway problem. 
The problem, it is insisted, is still here even though it has 
been obscured temporarily by abnormal war traffic. Most 
qualified observers are persuaded that when demobiliza- 
tion comes, no matter how much the nation is cushioned 
against the shock, the railways will feel the pinch severe- 
ly. Long-range planning for the post-war period by and 
for the railways is believed necessary if the railways in 
this country are to continue to function efficiently for 
the “long pull.” 


Penury Developed Ingenuity 


In his year-end summary statement to the press, 
C. P. R, President D. C. Coleman drew attention to the 
unprecedented contribution of Canada’s railways to the 
war program during 1942, despite ‘“‘marked shortages of 
material and labor.” The difficult period before the out- 
break of the war had called upon the railways for “drastic 
methods of operating economy,” he pointed out, and the 
result was that “railway operation came through stream- 
lined and energized to a degree that had not previously 
been reached”—all of which provided “an excellent 
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starting point from which to attack the tremendous prob- 
lems in transportation which the present war was to 
bring.” 

President Coleman also mentioned the C. P. R.’s 
large contributions to the war program in addition to 
the provision of railway transportation. Its great fleet 
of steamships have been a part of the British navy 
since the beginning of the war, and eight of them have 
been sunk. C, P. R.,shops are building tanks and guns. 
Of the railway’s total force of 70,000, more than 15,000 
are on leave with seniority and pension rights protected, 
either in the armed services or otherwise engaged in 
war work. The C. P. R. also is maintaining on a non- 
profit basis five air observation schools and one ele- 
mentary flying training school. 


Railways Necessary to Effective War 


“One of the many lessons which this war so far has 
driven home,” Mr. Coleman went on to say, “is that 
while the railways are a fundamental necessity in time of 
peace, in times of national danger they are a mainstay 
of front line defense.” He related how Hitler had over- 
looked this truth; “he starved the railroad and latterly 
has been forced to give the construction and repair of 
locomotives and rolling stock priorities as high as tanks, 
airplanes and U-boats.” 

“It has become inescapably clear,” he continued to say, 
“that a couftry’s railroads are still the main actuating 
force of its industrial. effort, and that when that force 
is allowed to become weak or inefficient no other trans- 
portation agency can adequately take its place.” 

After reviewing the traffic and revenue figures for 
1942 in comparison with earlier years, C. N. R. Presi- 
dent R, C. Vaughan in his year-end statement drew at- 
tention to some figures on improved efficiency of opera- 
tion. Traffic volume in 1942 exceeded that of 1928, 
he said, by 44 per cent—but this increase was handled 
with 8.6 per cent fewer employees, 26 per cent fewer 
freight cars, 14 per cent fewer passenger cars and 6 
per cent fewer locomotives. Fuel consumption in 1942 
was 45,000 tons less than in 1928. 


_ Other Jobs for the War Program 


The C. N. R., he revealed, is handling 20,000 war 
workers daily to seven factories, where other means of 
local transportation were not available. In its shops the 
C..N. R. is producing munitions—“guns, gun carriages 
and several secret devices.” Minesweepers, corvettes 
and merchant ships are being built in the company’s ship- 
yards. Canadian National steamships have been con- 
verted to armed cruisers and others are being used as 
supply vessels for the armed forces—not without cas- 
ualties, Many of the company’s staff have been loaned 
to the government for war work requiring specialized 
knowledge. 

In Mr. Coleman’s statement, he indicated some mis- 
givings about control of wages and prices—they have 
not avoided “steadily rising costs of operation” for the 
railways. While post-war problems will be many and 
serious, Mr. Coleman points out the many new resources 
which the necessities of war have developed in Canada. 
He believes that under wise direction, the diversion to 
peace-time use of these resources should prevent wide- 
spread unemployment. He expects also that the post- 
war period may attract desirable settlers to Canada from 
war-torn Europe, and hopes “there will be no raising of 
barriers to prevent their entry.” 
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1942 Railway Operations Reviewed 


Both freight and passenger traffic surpass all previous 
records —This was made possible by improved operating 
efficiency despite inadequate equipment and manpower 


| By Dr.-Julius H. Parmelee 


Director, Bureau of Railway Economics 
Association of American Railroads 


AR, in its myriad manifestations, continued 
throughout 1942 to absorb the activities of the 
American people, and of every individual. 

Transportation represents one of the most important of 
those activities. During this first complete year of 
direct participation by the United States in the present 
world conflict, many outstanding developments affected 
the railways, their traffic, their plant, and their per- 
sonnel, 

So many and so powerful were the impacts of war 
economy on transportation that to record them within 
small compass is not easy. Only the most striking de- 
velopments can and will be noted. 

Perhaps the most notable development of the year, 
from the point of view of the railroads as the principal 
agency of American domestic transport, was the greatly 
increased demand for transportation service by. rail, in 
both the freight and passenger fields. Some of the rea- 
sons for these increases will shortly be outlined. It 
suffices here to emphasize that both rail freight and rail 
passenger traffic in 1942 outran all previous records by 
wide margins. The volume of freight traffic in 1942 
was greater than in 1939 by 89 per cent, and greater 
than in 1929 (the prewar peak) by 41 per cent, while 
the volume of passenger traffic in 1942 was greater 
than in 1939 by 134 per cent, and greater than in 1920 
(the prewar peak) by 13 per cent. When these rapid 
upward trends are considered, some realization of the 
tremendous impact of war on the railroads emerges. 

Underlying reasons for these sharp increases in 
freight and passenger traffic to new high levels are not 
far to seek. In the freight field, rail traffic growing 
out of the production of such basic materials as coal, 
iron ore, iron and steel products, and other heavy com- 
modities supplied a large part of the increase. Super- 
imposed on this foundation was the addition to normal 
movement of many special movements that resulted 
from certain unusual conditions, some or all of which 
will disappear after the war. These movements include 
long-distance haulage by rail of lumber from the west, 
coal to New England, petroleum into the Eastern Dis- 
trict, southern imports to the north and east, and many 
others. In addition, our two-ocean war has stimulated 
long hauls to seaports on both coasts. Gasoline and 
rubber: shortages, and the diversion of shipping from 
their ordinary routes, have also played a significant part. 

A most striking traffic development during the year 
was the increased rail movement of petroleum by tank 
car into the 17 states of the Eastern District. The aver- 
age movement for the year 1942 as a whole—including 
a comparatively small weekly performance up to May— 
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was 620,000 barrels per day. Starting with less than 
100,000 barrels per day in January, the volume in- 
creased quite steadily until (week of September 19) it 
reached a peak for the year of 856,710 barrels per day. 
This was at the rate of 6,000,000 barrels, or 252,000,000 
gallons, per week. 

Rail movement of anthracite coal into New England 
in 1942 increased 10 per cent over 1941, while that 
of bituminous coal—a much greater volume—increased 
more than 60 per cent. 

As to lumber, total national production during the 
first ten months of the year 1942 showed a decrease of 
5 per cent, whereas carload shipments of forest prod- 
ucts by rail increased nearly 12 per cent. This indi- 
cates, in a general way, the growing relative importance 
of rail movement of lumber’and its products. 


Average Trainloads Increased 


As will be detailed later, the railways in 1942 operated 
at high levels of efficiency. No single item of efficiency 
stood out more strikingly than the increase in average 
trainload—both freight and passenger. ‘The freight 
trainload, which in 1939 broke a 10-year record, in- 
creased again in 1940 and 1941, and still again in 1942, 
to 1,030 tons. Passenger-train occupancy, which in 
1939 averaged 58, increased steadily to 115 in 1942, 
also a new record. Other factors that attained record 
levels were ton-miles per freight-train hour, average 
freight carload, car-miles per freight car-day, and the 
daily mileage run by both freight and passenger loco- 
motives. 

Railway gross and net earnings showed considerable 
improvement in 1942. Complete statistics are not avail- 
able at this writing, but it is clear that financial results 
for the year will be better than at any time since 1929. 
However, as the carriers pointed out to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission in their reply of December 15 


in Ex Parte 148 proceedings, one year supplies no 
basis for assuming a continuance of similar trends, the 
rate of return on investment was less than 6 per cent, 
and the prospects are for heavier tax payments and 
higher operating costs in 1943. It seems reasonable to 
believe that the financial story for 1942, when available, 
will be much more favorable than it will be in 1943, 
even assuming some increase in traffic next year. 

Near the close of 1941, the President, by executive 
order, set up the Office of Defense Transportation 
(ODT). This agency was directed to “assure maxi- 
mum utilization of the domestic transportation facilities 
of the Nation for the successful prosecution of the 
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war.” Domestic transportation as defined in the order 
includes railroad, motor, inland waterway, pipe line, air 
transport, and coastwise and intercoastal shipping. 
Joseph B. Eastman, Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was named Director. The ODT as- 
sumed the duties formerly vested in the Transporta- 
tion Division of the Advisorv Commission to the Council 
of National Defense. 

Some of the principal functions of ODT include (1) 
coordination of the transportation policies and activities 
of Federal agencies and private transportation groups; 
(2) estimating the requirements likely to be imposed 
upon transport facilities by the war effort; (3) co- 
ordination and direction of traffic movements to avoid 
congestion; (4) development of measures designed to 
secure maximum use of existing transportation facili- 
ties; (5) stimulation of provision of needed additional 
facilities; (6) advising the War Production Board as to 
estimated requirements of materials and equipment nec- 
essary for the provision of adequate transport service; 
(7) determination of storage and warehouse require- 
ments. Additional functions and powers were conferred 
by a subsequent Executive Order, dated May 2, 1942, 
which placed “all rubber-borne transportation facilities,” 
including passenger cars, buses, taxicabs, and trucks, un- 
der ODT control. 

The Office of Defense Transportation, as originally 
set up and expanded from time to time, comprises the 
following divisions—railway transport, motor transport, 
local transport, inland waterway transport, coastal and 
intercoastal transport, Great Lakes carriers, petroleum 
and other liquid transport, transport conservation, traf- 
fic movement, rates, transport personnel, storage, and 
a section of materials and equipment. 

Creation of the Office of Defense Transportation has 
constituted the government’s primary approach to the 
. vital question of adequate wartime transportation. The 
agency does not manage or operate the carriers, but 
facilitates and expedites measures necessary to the ef- 
fective functioning of transport. Its jurisdiction extends 
to intrastate as well as to interstate commerce, and its 
powers cover not only common and contract carriers, 
but also private transportation. Obviously, many pre- 
rogatives of private imanagentent have:been sharply cur- 
tailed. 


Important General Orders 


The impact of this emergency war agency upon the 
country’s transportation activities was immediate and 
pronounced. ODT action is implemented partly through 
the exercise of co-operative and suggestive practices, and 
partly through issuarice of general and special orders. To 
the close of the year 1942, the ODT had promulgated 26 
general orders, in addition to 48 special orders. Some of 
the important developments resulting from these orders, 
insofar as they affected railway operations, are summar- 
ized below. 

General Order No. 1, issued March 24, 1942, provided 
for minimum weight limits on loadings of 1. c. 1. cars, be- 
ginning at 6 tons on May 1, rising to 8 tons on July 1, 
and to 10 tons on September 1. Its purpose was, of 
course, conservation of railroad equipment. According 
to ODT, average 1. c. 1. loadings surpassed 10 tons in 
both September and October. Compared with May, Class 
I carriers in October handled 20 per cent more tons of 
l. c. 1. freight, in only 4 per cent more cars, and with 
an increase in average load of 15 per cent. 

A further step designed to stimulate more intensive 
utilization of freight cars: was General Order No. 18, 
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which became effective November 1, 1942, This order 
prohibited railroads from accepting for shipment freight 
cars not loaded either to their marked load limit or to 
their full visible capacity. Tank cars, flat cars, and cars 
containing 1. c. 1. freight were excluded from the order’s 
provisions. 

General Order No. 24, effective October 4, froze all 
railway passenger schedules in the United States. Spe- 
cial passenger trains, new trains, and extra sections 
which had not been run at least 20 per cent of the time 
during. the preceding 90 days, were prohibited. 

Other general orders made the movement of loaded 
tank cars subject to ODT permit; prohibited railroad 
transport or handling of coal destined for Lake Erie 
transshipment ; forbade substitution of buses for vehicles 
heretofore operated on rails; imposed on railroads the 
duty of removing from United States ports any freight 
cargo which might interfere with the movement of troops 
or war materials, when ordered so to do by ODT. 

The personnel of ODT was reported at more than 800 
in June, 1942, and was expected to increase to more than 
1,800 in 1943. Total appropriations for the agency, for 
the fiscal year 1943, amount to $12,507,000. 

One of the important functions of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has been to make estimates of trans- 
portation requirements and to recommend to the War 
Production Board (WPB) what allocations of needed 
materials and equipment should be made to the various 
transportation agencies. 

During the year the ODT presented programs at va- 
rious times to WPB, which acted largely upon the recom- 
mendations of the Office of Civilian Supply, a division 
of the WPB, and generally reduced the amounts recom- 
mended by ODT. In December, 1942, however, the 
ODT was designated as a “claimant agency,” and will 
hereafter present directly to the Controlled Materials 
Board of WPB its recommended requirements for main- 
tenance materials and equipment needed by transporta- 
tion agencies. 

While this new set up does not mean that more ma- 
terials will be available for civilian needs, which come 
after the demands of the war agencies for military and 
naval supplies, it does mean that railroad requirements 
will be directly presented to..\WRB«by:. the-government 
agency most thoroughly familiar with ‘the transporta- 
tion situation. The requirements of the railroads will 
no longer be a responsibility of the Office of Civilian 
Supply. 

The material and equipment situation and prospects 
of rail carriers are so vital to their continued efficiency 
that the next section is devoted to that general question. 


Railway Equipment and Material Situation 


Shortly after our entry into the war, the railways 
surveyed their equipment needs and set up a program for 
new equipment to October 1, 1942. That program, con- 
trasted with actual deliveries of new equipment, fol- 
lows: 


Installed 
October 1, 
1941 to 
Total October 1, 
program 1942 
Peer PAGCOR MIIIE: 6565 9 55.5 tact Gao w Rev ow cielo s Sai ols 974 783 
RW TEGIBEC CRESS 6 ajo 5iuldiie oats plcibcids + ows se eae 113,594 80,874 


It is clear that deliveries of new equipment during 
the twelve months ended October 1, 1942, were less 
than the program originally laid down by the carriers. 

With full appreciation of the need for conserving 
critical war materials, the railways in July, 1942, sub- 
mitted a program of minimum» requirements for new 
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equipment for the twelve months ended October 1, 1943. 


This program was as follows: 
Needs for 
12-months 
October 1, 
1942 to 
October 1, 
1943 
Wei INOS ao hocks cs Pease es cata eumae ea eos 900 
New freight cars (mostly open tops) 80,000 


Finally, on November 19, 1942, the War Production 
Xoard announced the following allocations of new equip- 
ment for the railroads. 


New locomotives for construction during the first 6 or 8 months 


GR RINE te Atlee er Gud abies a ewe CR aie OWE Maseets Reaee ode ee Caras 386 
New open top freight cars for delivery during the first 6 months 
ORE Ob piace ks: do vaca Scie We dlaie car Mae an remade as cteleree nes 20,000 


These authorizations were at a monthly rate consider- 
ably lower than the minimum program of the railways. 

As to iron and steel for maintenance purposes the 
railways, for 1942, requested 1,632,000 net tons of new 
rail ; 991,000 net tons of track fastenings, frogs, switches, 
etc.; and about 1,800,000 net tons of plates, shapes, cast- 
ings, etc., for other maintenance purposes. 

Rail deliveries in 1942 will approximate 1,200,000 net 
tons. Data are not available as to the quantities of track 
and other maintenance materials actually delivered, but 
they will be less than considered necessary by the 
carriers. 

For 1943, railway requirements for maintenance steel 
are, in their opinion, as follows: 


Net tons 
RODE oie ao. Ned ihe Poveda acts. g wbiiet boata-e eo ola give a ew alelal caren be da ead aree 2,087,000 
Track, fastenings, frogs, switches, guard rails, etc.............. 1,267,000 
Other WAWenmnce 160i AN STEEL oon c0 5 bos os Shendeics cee 1,820,000 


To date, the War Production Board has authorized 
the following amounts of steel for maintenance pur- 
poses, for delivery during the first quarter of 1943. 


Authorized 
deliveries 
for Ist 
Quarter 1943 
Se EE OLEATE EE CO ee OE T EC 480,000 net tons 
5 (ah gaia ofa Were elon es Se Rated win enecw Miereketea. ate 288,000 net tons 
ere ee Tee 330,000 net tons 


Rails 


Table I shows the number of units of equipment in- 
stalled by Class I carriers during each of the six years 
1937 to 1942, inclusive. The table includes also the 
number of units on order at the close of each of these 
years, 





Table I. Equipment Installations 


Installed 
during On 
Steam locomotives: year order 
FRAICHE IGMERE uc. kle eas eek ced ewes eapees 258 289 
OTe alan ie isis a no aw. 6 etal broe taelc lewis a Sieialerdinrk walanietele were 161 258 
BOM Ror Renan os ove chert ster ate moere wa ene dome arene Lalas 126 115 
EI is eh d Lae ereivia bw ewe oe RAE wee eee a 100 51 
BNI neo he vik s ho hole Wibimr aide ale Moe ae tee eee ows 164 30 
EDI ratcGh elo wih es stole Usiaible boerie Poe Warner TeMe ae hes 373 131 
Electric and Diesel: 
SEVERED, 3 'sk so 043 vin awas bends wamaes 380 490 
BORE eitla Werk rd Hea ck vig dele Gwen oa koe Oe wea eenesee 472 288 
1D TT Ge EER GUT an ar ere eet ae eal a rsp ret ae Ae oP ae 293 91 
EDM ripe ne D ts era Gore orchis'er Gch is Mellel Wee bra meee ae 220 66 
DDIM. Sie. be CORA Aaa Cha el dare ewray so nenee 118 41 
TORR ais se olen Bhp Pig Cee ene bu DE Roe ewe 77 30 
Freight cars: 
LOAD CH MAGES POL ccc aig it Re Sotto h ae oh wereele's 58,346 30,004 
SE Derr acti teres ca Sis sow ae oe siulerel Ss oes Se eeeahdaere 80,502 74,897 
L9G Q a tae sobs dy o Ube CUR CaS SORTER Caner e 65,545 35,702 
EOS ie Breen. & wuld ORalers ware dikes tte Sain meee eta 24,528 37,099 
See crete Mateo pee ial a ere e Riera CO peeme magia a ts 18,517 5,080 
EOS P  oiteree Sie gh. SA al od Caicedo Baan eee mera eareia 75,058 7,947 





The trend in the equipment situation during the first 
three years of the war is outlined below for locomotives, 
for freight cars, and for passenger cars. The statistics 
relating to locomotives and freight cars will show a re- 
markable achievement on the part of the railroads, in 
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reducing the percentage of unserviceable locomotives 
from 19.1 in 1939 to 5.9 per cent in 1942, and the per- 
centage of bad-order freight cars from 11.9 to 2.7 
per cent. 

Locomotives. During the three-year period from Oc- 
tober 1, 1939, to October 1, 1942, railways were unable 
to maintain their locomotive ownership at the level exist- 
ing at the beginning of that period. This is indicated in 
Table II, below. 





Table II. Locomotive Ownership 


October 1, October 1, 
1939 1942 
VOtal  GWMESIE 6 vc teva cuecdes nxcsd sentaeuaes 42,778 41,506 
In or awaiting shop for 
ln MOR ee x ae oe eed tee ebe da Roatan 8,177 2,446 
ROP COME OOOO co cidcedeccavéicusaumuengay 19.1 5.9 
INQINDER ‘SERUICCUNIES ooo anc se oecdinwas ot cantante 34,601 39,060 





As the number of new units installed during the three- 
year period did not equal the number of units retired, 
the ownership of locomotives on October 1, 1942, totaled 
only 41,506 units, a decrease of 1,272 locomotives com- 
pared with the ownership three years earlier. 

Although locomotive ownership was less in 1942 than 
in 1939, the number of unserviceable locomotives was re- 
duced to such an extent that the number of available 
serviceable units increased from 34,601 on October 1, 
1939 to a total of 39,060 units on October 1, 1942, an 
increase of 4,459. 

Freight Cars. The trend in freight car ownership 
from October 1, 1939, to October 1, 1942, is shown in 
Table III, 





Table III. Freight Car Ownership 


October 1, October 1, 
1939 942 


TORAN CMBNMI. 0 os Sac vandcccaeewaccdeocanadee 1,643,898 1,736,588 
URACR ICC is oo Hose wend wevideueh wees deeenete 194,890 46,018 

POS CORR PENIS hve Se eesaccctewa cdeute seats 11.9 2.7 
TREE QONWICORIIE ie 5.6 cic Kecc cc ccecsccescaaedans 1,449,008 1,690,570 





Railroad ownership of freight cars, during the three 
years to October 1, 1942, showed a net increase of 92,- 
690 cars, or 5.6 per cent. However, the number of 
serviceable cars increased by 241,562 cars, or 16.7 per 
cent. The much larger increase in serviceable cars re- 
sulted from the marked reduction in number and per- 
centage of bad-order cars. 

Passenger Cars. The number of passenger-carrying 
cars owned by railways of Class I and the Pullman Com- 
pany (exclusive of dining, lounge, baggage, mail, and 
express cars) as of December 31, 1939, and January 1, 
1942, is shown by principal classes in Table IV. 


Table IV.. Passenger Carrying Cars 








December 31, January 1, 

1939 1942 

Coach and coach combination ...............4- 20,825 20,329 
Co a er ery aan err ere Pre Perr ees 900 726 
SONNE CORR, Vc wo ncgs wend eos tinwedaceake sawn 6,362 6,625 
CHMOD os Scns eee a Cd Ca ee earn hs awe sean eae 127 78 
TMM a cewic th hde taken dndee Ova ce beech sewers 28,214 27,756 
Number air conditioned .......0..cccccccccccce 11,715 12,787 


Including nonpassenger carrying cars, passenger-train 
cars in service on December 31, 1939, totaled 45,479, 
but had decreased to 44,956 cars at the beginning of 
1942. Sleeping cars had increased in number, but all 
other classes of passenger equipment—including, un- 
fortunately, coaches—had been reduced. 

For the duration of the present war, few if any new 


passenger-cars seem likely to be built for domestic use. 
About 40 per cent of the sleeping cars and 15 per cent 
of the coaches are now being continuously used for the 
movement of the armed forces. Many of the lounge, 
observation, and other so-called luxury cars have been 
converted to cars for transportation of troops and war 
workers. 

Stored and Surplus Units. Stored serviceable loco- 
motives averaged 1,135 during 1942 (11 months), com- 
pared with 1,749 during the year 1941. The serviceable 
freight car surplus in 1942 ranged from a minimum of 
30,447 in October, to a maximum of 89,361 on January 
3, compared with a range of from 38,511 to 193,344 in 
1941. It is clear that equipment reserves were lower in 
1942 than in 1941. 


Manpower 


As in other industries, manpower became a growing 
problem in the railway industry during 1942. The Di- 
vision of Transport Personnel of ODT has dealt ac- 
tively with general personnel and training questions in 
all phases of transportation. Co-operating with that di- 
vision, the Association of American Railroads set up an 
Advisory Committee on Manpower, consisting of six 
operating and technical officials of railways in the three 
districts, together with oné AAR representative. This 
committee held frequent conferences, both by means of 
meetings at Washington, and by exchange of corres- 
pondence, bulletins, and memoranda. In addition, the 
Railroad Retirement Board enlarged and intensified the 
activities of its employment placement service. 

The AAR conducted two general inquiries into the 
manpower situation, one in February and one in Sep- 
tember. The latter inquiry showed that as of September 
15 a shortage of 59,416 workers existed on the properties 
of railways of Class I, classified by general groupings 
and districts as set out in Table V. 





Table V. Unfilled Positions on September 15 


South West 
Professional, clerical, etc. 383 1,335 
Maintenance of way 1,057 = 20,913 
Maintenance of equipment 1,103 7,563 
Transportation: 
Train and engine : 301 2,407 3,582 
Other p 271 2,039 4,112 
- 1 11 


34,258 59,416 


U.S. 
2,492 
35,125 
14,094 





3,119 





Considering these statistics districtwise, it is clear that 
the Western lines were in greater relative need of labor 
than those in the East or South. Compared with the 
number of men who were counted at work on September 
15, the shortage was 6.7 per cent in the West, 3.5 per 
cent in the East, and 1.7 per cent in the South. 

Considering the statistics by general groups of em- 
ployees, the greatest relative shortage was found in the 
maintenance of way classification, where the shortage 
_ ratio on September 15 was 12.0 per cent. Correspond- 
ing ratios for other general groups were 4.0 per cent 
for maintenance of equipment employees, 2.5 per cent 
for transportation employees (all classes combined) and 
1.2 per cent for the professional, clerical and general 
group. 

Because of track labor shortages in the West, and 
particularly the Southwest, certain carriers sought gov- 
ernment authority to bring in Mexican workmen for 
.such employment. Government agencies. held many con- 
ferences on the subject, and were apparently ready by 
the close of the year to authorize such importations, up 
to perhaps 10,000 workers. 
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Employment and Wages. Total rail employment was 
higher at all times in 1942 than in 1941, but the spread 
narrowed quite sharply during the year, as indicated 
in the text table herewith. 


Employment 
in 1942 
Per cent 
increase 
over 1941 


January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-November 


Eleven months 11.5 

Railway employment, in 1942, averaged 1,270,000 per- 
sons, an increase of 11.4 per cent over 1941 and 28.6 
per cent over 1939. 

The railroad payroll for 1942 aggregated $2,900,- 
000,000, an increase of 24.5 per cent over 1941, and 55.8 
per cent over 1939. 

Average annual earnings of employees increased from 
$2,045 in 1941 to $2,286 in 1942, an increase of 11.8 
per cent, while their average hourly compensation in- 
creased from 78:0 cents to 85.1 cents, or 9.1 per cent. 

Table VI shows the average number of employees, the 
aggregate payroll, and average earnings of employees, in 
each year from 1937 to 1942. 





Table VI. Employees and Their Compensation 


Average Compensation 
ie Sak 


ft 7 
Compensation Per Per hour 
Number (millions) employee (cents) 
1,270,000 $2,900 85.1 
1,139,925 2,331 78.0 
1,026,848 1,964 ‘ 75.1 
987,675 1,863 74.9 
939,171 1,746 75.0 
1,114,663 1,985 1,781 70.9 





Average 





Wages of 1942 reflect the full effect of the wage rate 
advances obtained by the employees in late 1941, 

In the fall of 1942 (September 25) the so-called “non- 
operating” railway employees—clerical, maintenance, 
shopcraft, telegraphers, and signalmen, etc.—made fur- 
ther demands on the railroads for: 


1. An increase in wage rates of 20 cents an hour, with . 


the additional demand that no employee shall be 
paid less than 70 cents an hour. 

2. A closed shop. 

It is estimated that these wage demands of the non- 
operating employees, if granted in full, would cost the 
carriers approximately $450,000,000 per year. At the 
close of the year this dispute had been accepted by the 
National Mediation Board for mediation. 

The “operating” group of employees—enginemen, fire- 
men, conductors, trainmen, and switchmen—meeting in 
Chicago in early December, decided also to demand a 
considerable increase in pay. Although they have not 
yet presented the demands formally, the operating em- 
ployees are preparing to demand an increase in pay of 
30 per cent, with a minimum increase of $3.00 in the 
present daily rate. Such an increase would cost the 
carriers more than $300,000,000 per year in increased 
wages. 


Thus the demands of the two general groups, if met. 


in full, would mean an increased annual cost (not in- 
cluding the additional payroll tax) of approximately 
$750,000,000 to the carriers. 


Material and Supply Costs 


The index of average unit prices of railway materials 
and supplies developed semi-annually by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics stood at 153.0 in December; 1942, 
the base being the month of May, 1933, as 100. The 
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corresponding index was 153.1 for materials other than 
fuel, and 152.8 for fuel. Table VII compares these 
price indexes, for certain selected dates from 1933 to 
the end of 1942. 





Table VII. Railroad Material Prices 


Material and 
Supplies Fuel 


(Other (Coal All 
than fuel) and oil) Material 
Mage erro eae sebierein a Molen Oeuieas 100.0 100.0 100.0 
JUMGS Re are aihvies 06's, s ses we vee ee oe 125.3 135.4 128.6 
DECOM BPO o es 6 scat acniWee codices 130.7 134.3 131.9 
DeCeits. SE Ss bie bc a he keg hiss vaee 433.7 135.1 134.1 
Decemeta SEE. bocce Sok ccwetwns 146.4 148.4 147.0 
JUNG pee ei dol ca eb bia eicees 151.8 152.6 152.0 
Decegets BONG facicbia', 6 sa ceid oteess 153.1 152.8 153.0 





Comparing the price index at the end of 1942 with 
that a year earlier, the increases during the year were 
4.6 per cent for materials and supplies, 3.0 per cent 
for fuel, and 4.0 per cent for all material. Compared 
with June, 1939 (just prior to the outbreak of the war), 
the war period increases to date have been 22.2 per 
cent for material and supplies, 12.9 per cent for fuel, 
and 19.0 per cent for all material. 


Rates and Fares 


The Office of Price Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture filed a petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission early in December, requesting 
the removal of the increases in freight rates and pas- 
senger fares authorized by the Commission earlier in 
the year in Ex Parte 148. The passenger fare increase, 
averaging about 9 per cent, became effective on Feb- 
ruary 10, while the freight rate increases, averaging 
about 4.7 per cent on all freight traffic, became effective 
on March 18. 

Rail carriers replied to these petitions on December 
15, calling upon the Commission to deny the petitions. 
The Commission, at the time of going to press, had 
announced no decision in the matter. It may either 
deny the petitions without hearing, hear oral argument, 
or reopen the whole proceeding for further hearings, 
review, and reconsideration. The railroads in their 
reply called the operations of the year 1942 abnormal, 
pointed to the long period of subnormal years since 1929, 
and emphasized the necessity of having financially strong 
railroads to ensure their ability to continue to meet the 
war emergency. 

Other important developments in the rate field may 
be briefly outlined. The Commission authorized South- 
eastern lines to increase their basic coach fares from 
1.65 cents to 2.2 cents per mile; this became effective 
on October 1. In October, also, the Commission 
vacated its order of April 13, 1925, which required 
railroads to issue interchange mileage tickets. 

The Commission in November extended to June 15, 
1943, the voluntary reductions in oil rates into East- 
em District, running from 25 to as much as 50 per 
cent. 

Under the terms of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of October 2, all carriers were required to give 
the OPA 30 days’ notice of proposed general increases 
in rates and fares. The OPA in November issued its 
interpretation of the phrase “general increase” as any 
change in rates that “results in an increase in charges 
for transportation” and is “applicable to a class of pas- 
sengers, shippers, or customers.” 

espite increased freight rates, average revenue per 
ton-mile continued to decline in 1942. Continued de- 
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mand for movement of heavy commodities moving long 
distances, such as iron ore, coal and coke, and iron and 


steel products, had its effect. In addition, the carriers 
made voluntary rate reductions on many war-affected 
commodities—such as oil, ammunition, rubber, etc— 
which tended to offset the increases effected on other 
commodities. 

Average revenue per passenger-mile in 1942 reflected 
the increased fares authorized by the Commission as of 
February 10. 

Table VIII shows the average revenue per ton-mile 
and per passenger-mile for the years 1922, 1932, and 
for each year from 1935 to 1941. 





Table VIII. Revenue per Traffic Unit 
Per 
Per Passenger- 

Ton- Mile Mile 
(cents) (cents) 
Been CLO MN us ca cea thaws es cuwbe daencaewudwas 0.924 1.910 
RN Zk eee ak eee kcad deol ewe kcenes cla wacsern 0.935 1.753 
CO k4ad chap dee eed beakvcneecdeadts eeeceanl 0.945 1.754 
BO hs cd lddpeanisa et oud Moddabeetisc aulss OL0REA: 0.973 1.839 
ME anipite dines Kdvoe hee ad ahi bnaenierwetead rates 0.983 1.874 
BOMES esi cvecahs GEa SHAR ae eed eRER hacen ee 0.935 1.794 
NOM il oe RE OR aa ded a he hee NE ee a 0.974 1.838 
RRO 3% ais ate Baca tus ss eed Rew E aa oes ea 0.988 1.935 
A MEE ENS Sie RAS OM EA, Ces ae eR ee Ne 50 1.046 2.219 
DOGGY pacatea's cha-whe ea edanstatie ier ewss eee 1.177 3.027 





Revenue per ton-mile in 1942 was lower than in any 
year since 1918. Revenue per passenger-mile in 1942 
was lower than in any year prior to 1936. 


Railway Financing 


Railway financing authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the provisions of Section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, for the twelve months 
ended October 31, 1942, totaled $732,642,265; plus 
4,136,192 shares of stock without par value. These 
figures do not include notes or other obligations given by 
carriers to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Equipment-trust obligations to finance the purchase of 
new equipment accounted for $64,449,000 of the capitali- 
zation authorized. This is $210,910,000 less than the 
amount of equipment-trust obligations authorized in the 
similar preceding period, due principally to the inability 
of carriers to get equipment. Interest rates were slightly 
higher, the average being 2.31 per cent. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation made liquidating 
payments aggregating 2 per cent during 1942 to par- 
ticipate in its pool. As of November 20, 1942, a total 





Table IX. Amounts paid by 24 railways from current 
cash, without recourse to outside financing, for 





1941 1942 
(year) (10 mos.) 
9: eee aad OIE eo oa 5. cw a cans ace $177,064,000 $195,062,000 
2. Redemption of equipment obligations, pay- 
ments on conditional sales agreements, and “i 
down payments on new equipment........ 105,841,000 129,495,000 
3. Reduction of short term loans ........... 20,125,000 20,264,000 
4. Reduction of long term debt, including 
operation of sinking funds but excluding 
amounts included in Item 2, above........ 160,001,000 180,048,000 
‘Voted Mem PAS. i ue wast kieecdses cee $285,967,000 $329,807,000 
Grobe totel—4 SHENG © oa occ ee etc cdo cece $463,031,000 $524,869,000 





of $63,910,966, or 87 per cent, of the original loan fund 
had been liquidated by pro rata distributions to par- 
ticipants in the fund. : 
Rail carriers have used increased earnings to pay for 
additions and betterments, many of which have been nec- 
essitated by the war effort, on a cash basis rather than 
through any increase in outstanding debt. Likewise, a 
substantial amount of current earnings has been utilized 
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to redeem or pay off existing debt obligations. Table 
IX shows what has been done recently by 24 large rail- 
road companies, earning about 75 per cent of the total 
operating revenues of Class I railways. These figures 
are based upon special reports furnished by the 24 com- 
panies in question. 


The Competitive Situation 


Impact of war upon the country’s transportation sys- 
tem wrought far-reaching changes in the competitive 
situation, many of which are probably temporary in 
character. The altered complexion of the transporta- 
tion problem of past years, from one of surplus facilities 
to one of maximum utilization of existing facilities, 
which was in evidence in lesser degree a year ago, be- 
came still more evident during 1942. Instead of keen 
competition, the emphasis in 1942 was upon the most 
effective distribution of traffic among the several agen- 
cies. This trend was furthered by the exigencies of war, 
which for one reason or another transferred large quan- 
tities of traffic from one agency to another. Diversion 
of dorhestic tankers and cargo vessels to foreign service, 
and. cessation of intercoastal water movement, have re- 
_ sulted in shifting to the rails a large tonnage of petroleum 
and other products. Shortage of rubber, and the now 
nation-wide rationing of gasoline, have transferred to 
railroads much traffic that in the recent past was carried 
by motor trucks. Other important shifts took place, 
with respect to both tonnage and the geographical pattern 
of movement. 

The total amount of transportation service rendered 
in the United States in 1942 far outdistanced all previous 
records. On a’ton-mile basis, all modes of transporta- 
tion—railroads, water carriers, motor trucks, pipe lines, 
and airlines—largely exceeded the 941 figure, itself an 
all-time peak record in the handling of freight traffic. 
The combined freight movement of all five agencies 
aggregated 956 billion ton-miles in 1942, compared with 
761 billion ton-miles in 941. In passenger service, all 
commercial agencies of transport performed an aggregate 
of 79 billion passenger-miles in 1942, compared with 48 
billion in 1941. 

The railroads in 1942 handled more than 80 per cent 
of the increase over 1941 in total domestic freight move- 
ment and nearly 80 per cent of the total increase in 
passenger travel; a. fact which clearly demonstrates. the 
dependence of 1 e country upon the railroads for trans- 
portation service in time of emergency. 

An outstanding example of the efficiency of coor- 
dinated transportation, under pressure of wartime needs, 
is that of the rail-water movement of ore passing over 
the Great Lakes during the 1942 season., All records 
were broken, the Office of Defense Transportation hav- 
ing recently reported that iron ore carriers on the Great 
Lakes brought down 92,077,000 gross tons in 1942. 

A number of .significant developments took place in 
1942 affecting the agencies of transport with which the 
railroads are ist «competition. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on January 29, 
authorized an increase of 10 per cent in interstate bus 
rates. A minimum wage order of 40 cents per hour in 
the Property Motor Carrier Industry was issued by the 
administrator of the Wage and Hour Division, United 
States Department of Labor, effective March 16, 1942. 
The new minimum affected the hourly wage rates of 
some 70,000 persons (terminal employees, loaders, cleri- 
cal workers, etc.) employed by about 40,000 truck opera- 
tors. The industry employs about 600,000 persons al- 
together. 
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The War Production Board in August froze produc- 
tion of new motor buses and provided for their sale 
only as authorized by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. The WPB had in April halted the production of 
all medium and heavy trucks for civilian use. Produc- 
tion of passenger cars and light trucks was discontinued 
February 1. 

The ODT issued a series of special orders directing 
various bus lines throughout the country to take such 
conservation measures as honoring each other’s tickets, 
diversion of passengers to each other’s lines, staggering 
of schedules between points common to their lines, and 
pooling of depot facilities. 

Trucks were ordered by the ODT to load to at least 
75 per cent of their capacity on return trips; buses were 
required to discontinue sightseeing and charter services. 
Present routings were frozen. Strict control was as- 
sumed by ODT over virtually all trucks, buses, taxi- 
cabs and similar commercial vehicles, and effective No- 
vember 15, 1942, every vehicle affected was required to 
carry a Certificate of War Necessity issued by ODT. 
The speed limit of all rubber-tired vehicles in the United 
States has been restricted to 35 miles per hour. 

Every local commercial delivery service was made 
subject to regulation, ODT Order No. 6 requiring that 
with certain exceptions, such service must cut down its 
1941 monthly mileage by 25 per cent. 

General orders affecting water carrier operation were 
confined largely to restrictions and regulations looking 
to greater utilization of Great Lakes carriers for trans- 
portation of iron ore, and for conservation of equipment 
for use in water movement of petroleum products. The 
result of these particular orders was to place consider- 
able additional tonnage on the rails. Eventually, the 
ODT in October assumed control over all commercial 
vessels operating in domestic traffic on the Great Lakes. 
On the Eastern seaboard, wartime emergency control 
was assumed over all domestic water craft capable of 
transporting liquid cargo in bulk. Coastwise colliers 
were restricted to long haul traffic from Hampton Roads 
to New England points which could not be served effec- 
tively by barge line. 

Section 204 (e) of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, 
gave the Interstate Commerce Commission the same 
emergency powers over motor carriers that it has over 
railroads. 

Seats and cargo space on ochicduiled commercial air- 
lines became subject to priorities on January 19. The 
priority list includes military personnel, Allied missions, 
Army and Navy equipment, and personnel of govern- 
ment departments whose activities are essential to the 
war effort. 

The War Production Board in June approved the 
construction of a 24-inch steel crude oil pipe line 550 
miles in length, from Longview, Texas, to Norris City, 
Illinois. The line may be completed early in 1943. Late 
in October, WPB.approved an extension of the pipe line 
from Norris City to the Eastern Seaboard. 


Railroad Retirement Board Operations 


Railroad Retirement. Because of greater full-time 
employment, relatively fewer retirements, and generally 
improved business conditions, resulting in increased pay- 
rolls and larger tax collections, the financial position of 
the railroad retirement system was strengthened in 1942. 

The rolls of the Railroad Retirement Board, as of 
October 31, 1942, included 158,283 beneficiaries. Com- 
pared with 155,360 beneficiaries. on October 31, 1941, 
this represented a net increase of 2,923. The corres- 
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pondiiig increase in 1941 was 7,233. Annuitants (as 
distinguished from pensioners, or persons . transferred 
from the pension rolls of the carriers in 1937) increased 
by 6,337 persons, compared with an increase of 11,198 
during the year ended October 31, 1941. Deaths among 
pensioners accounted for a net decline of 3,414 persons 
during the 1942 period, compared with a 1941 decrease 
of 3,965. 

Total benefit disbursements in October, 1942, ex- 
panded to an annual basis, aggregated $121,570,000. 
This was an increase of $2,791,000 over October, 1941. 
The increase in annual disbursements between October, 
1940, and October, 1941, was $6,266,000. 

Rising employment and payrolls were reflected in an 
increase of 26 per cent in retirement tax accruals during 
1942. 

A summary statement of retirement tax accruals, in- 
terest, and expenditures for the entire period of opera- 
tion of the retirement system, from 1937 to October 31, 
1942, follows: 


SESE ACEO, 60 FU Fue bones ee PARC Gores Kee uh ndebetargte $807 ,704,000 
MMR ORED oe iusa aren sielacars teal welce Cee wee eo sicla mwa wares 6Iue 11,797,501 
$819,501,501 
Less: 
Ue ee re eee Te $589,203,388 


Administrative expenses .............- 23,542,249 612,745,637 
t PaMACON bone bE LEED POTENT Lance nee ee leer decade dees $206,755,864 


The balance of $206,755,864 shown above includes 
taxes accrued but not yet collected. It does not, how- 
ever, represent the actual balance to the credit of the 
Railroad Retirement Account, which includes Congres- 
sional appropriations in excess of tax collections. The 
actual balance as of October 31, 1942, was $276,745,113, 
of which $196,000,000 was invested in 3 per cent Treas- 
ury notes. 

Railroad Unemployment Compensation. The rising 
trend of railroad employment in 1942 materially re- 
duced unemployment insurance benefit costs. Aggre- 
gate benefit disbursements during the first ten months 
of 1942 amounted to $5,964,000, compared with $12,- 
999,000 during the corresponding period of 1941. 

Tax accruals for the first ten months of 1942 aggre- 
gated $70,000,000, compared with $55,700,000 in the 
same period of 1941. The combination of both of these 
factors—lower benefit disbursements and larger tax re- 
ceipts—tended to further swell the already large railroad 
unemployment insurance reserve. 

The status of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Account, covering the whole period of operations from 
July 1, 1939, to October 31, 1942, is shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation. 


Receipts: 
Net tax: contributions ......ccccccscoces $203 816,298 
Transfers from state accounts .......... 105,900,769 
Transfers from administration fund...... 17,382,967 
Interest on investments ......+-....0-0% 10,200,651 
WEGRGE wa ele wcie eases ree cues Wee sceeeeee Reine teas $337,300,685 
Expenditures: 
Net; bene: payMients oh dg ceccbivcccccededdesceadss 42,158,437 
PRAM OR Soc coc anO ci is ace eceek eee seo pctvacence $295,142,248 


Administrative expenses of the system for the entire 
period of operation, from July 1, 1939, to October 31, 
1942, amounted to $12,267,000. 


Board of Investigation and Research 


The Board of Investigation and Research was estab- 
lished by the Transportation Act of 1940, to make in- 
vestigations and report its conclusions and recommen- 
dations relating to the nation’s transportation system. 
The Board, which assumed office on August 22, 1941, 
comprises Messrs. Nelson Lee Smith, designated by the 
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President: as chairman,.C. E, Childe, and. Robert. E. 
Webb. 

The life of the Board was set in the act at two years, 
or until September 18, 1942, subject to an extension of 
not more than two years by Presidential proclamation. 
The President, on June 26, 1942, extended the term of 
the Board to September 18, 1944. Congress in 1942 
appropriated $500,000 for the work of the Board for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. In addition, there 
was made available its unexpended: balances’ from the 
previous fiscal year, amounting to $143,330. 

The Board in September reported the following prog- 
ress in the fulfillment of its several statutory assign- 
ments: { 

Relative Economy'and Fitness. Study of: this ‘subject is pro- 
ceeding along the followjng lines: (1) Volume and composi- 
tion of the traffic of the country, and its distribution among the 
major carrier agencies; (2) Relative economy of the several 
types of carriers, as reflected by their comparative costs; (3) 
Ability of the several types of carriers to furnish needed service 
and the possibilities of improving their efficiency; (4) Compara- 
tive labor standards found in the respective carrier fields; (5) 
Effects of regulatory policy upon the relative economy and fit- 
ness of the several types of carriers. 

Public Aids. The Board has collected and analyzed a large 
amount of data pertaining to this subject. This-work was pro- 
gressed by-hearings-from June 29 to-July- 3, 1942, at which time 
testimony was offered by interested groups and individuals, with 
respect to various aspects of public aids to transportation. The 
Board, itself, submitted a series of exhibits containing data which 
it had compiled. Following the hearings, briefs were filed by 
several organizations which had participated in the hearings. 

Taxation. The study of carrier taxation has proceeded along 
the following lines: (1) Determination of the extent of payments, 
by the several transportation agencies, of taxes of all types to 
the various levels of -government; (2) Investigation of the 
relative tax burdens borne by the various carriers; and (3) 
Examination of carrier tax laws and their administration. 


The Board expects to complete its report on public 
aids early in 1943, and its report on carrier taxation by 
the end of the current fiscal year. The Board’s investi- 
gation of relative economy and fitness of carriers may 
require a longer period for completion. 


Transportation and National Policy 


A significant report concerned with transportation, par- 
ticularly railroad transport, was released in November, 
1942, by the National Resources Planning Board, under 
the title “Transportation and National Policy.” 

The report had-its inception in a request to the Board 
by the President in January, 1940. The study was in- 
augurated in July, 1940. A nucleus staff was assembled 
by the Board to undertake the work, supplemented by 
various staff members of federal agencies concerned 
with transportation. The Board created an Advisory 
Committee for the Transportation Study, under whose 
general guidance the study was conducted. This com- 
mittee was headed by Owen D. Young as chairman. 

The report is made up of 22 separate monographs con- 
tributed by 21 different authors. As a result, differing 
and sometimes divergent views are expressed. Dr. 
Ralph J. Watkins, director of the study contributes a 
summary report containing twelve policy recommenda- 
tions, together with brief staternents of the transporta- 
tion problems which they are intended to solve. 

The keynote of the report is the recommendation that 
a National Transportation Agency, with broad powers, 
be established within the federal government. Such an 
agency would carry out many of the policies and plans 
advocated, including unification of government planning, 
development, and administrative functions in the field 
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of transportation ; assumption of leadership in programs 
_for transport consolidation, co-ordination, reconstruc- 
tion, and terminal unification ; promotion of air and high- 
way transport facilities, and the devising of. suitable 
means under which the credit of the government would 
become available “to the end that the formidable tasks 
of railway modernization and improvement may be in- 
cluded in public works programs.” Compulsory con- 
solidation of rail carriers into a comparatively few re- 
gional systems is suggested. The report also suggests 
the desirability of having the government own railroad 
rights-of-way, roadbeds and fixed property, in order to 
equalize the competitive disadvantages produced by 
federal provision of highway, waterway and air transport 
facilities. A much larger measure of government control 
over transportation in general, and the railroads in par- 
ticular, would follow from the adoption of the report’s 
recommendations. 

The report was submitted to the National Resources 
Planning Board by its Advisory Committee with the 
comment : “It must not be understood, however, that the 
members of the Advisory Committee necessarily endorse 
the views set forth in these contributions, since full lib- 
erty of expression was accorded to the individual authors 
and agencies.” The Board, in transmitting the report 
to the President, endorsed the establishment of “a 
permanent National Transportation Agency,” and the 
“building of a superior and more effective transport 
system.” - 


Legislation and Legal Action 


Congressional action during its 1942 session consisted 
primarily of consideration of measures related to the 
war effort. Among measures of interest to the railroads, 
the following may be mentioned. 


Railroad Adjustment Act (Public Law 747—/7th 
‘Congress) This legislatiqn, originally introduced by 
Representative McLaughlin of Nebraska in March, 1942, 
received Presidential approval on October 16. Sub- 
stantially a re-enactment of the Chandler Act, it permits 
railroads to be reorganized without going through bank- 
ruptcy. The measure is limited to proceedings initiated 
on or before November 1, 1945. 


Regulation of Freight Forwarders (Public Law 558— 
77th Congress) This measure was first introduced in the 
Senate on January 8, 1941, by Senators Wheeler and 
Reed, as §.210. After extensive hearings, and radical 
revision of the original text, the bill became law on 
May 16, 1942. The act constitutes Part IV of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and provides for regulation of 
freight forwarders by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Revenue Act of 1942 (Public Law 753—77th Con- 
gress) The new tax bill, approved by the President on 
October 21, 1942, contains a number of features of im- 
portance to railroads: (1) An amendment under which 
a corporation may purchase its outstanding securities 
without being subject to tax penalty and without the 
necessity of obtaining a certificate showing it to be in 
an unsound financial condition. This provision termin- 
ates on December 31, 1945. (2) Provision of tax re- 
lief in connection with railroad reorganizations. (3) 
Authorization for a two-year carry-back of operating 
losses and of unused excess profits credit which, it is 
said, will aid companies with respect to deferred main- 
tenance. The law imposed a ten per cent tax on pas- 
senger transportation which replaces the former impost 
of 5 per cent; also a new tax of 3 per cent on freight 
transportation. A penalty of 2 per cent of surtax net 
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income is imposed on corporations filing consolidated 
tax returns. Corporations are given the privilege of 
making an annual declaration of value with respect to 
capital stock and declared value excess profits taxes. 


Amendment of Natural Gas Act (Public Law 444— 
77th Congress) A bill to amend section 7 of the Natural 
Gas Act, H.R. 5249, became law on February 7, 1942. 
Prior to its passage, coal, labor, and railroad interests 
were not permitted, under rulings of the Federal Power 
Commission, to intervene in proceedings on applications 
for the construction or extension of natural gas pipe 
lines. The law, as amended, removes this prohibition. 
It also provides that no new line can be constructed, even 
into territory not now served by natural gas lines, with- 
out a certificate of convenience and necessity. 


Railroad Retirement Acts Amended (Public Law 
520—77th Congress) An amendment to the Railroad 


Retirement Acts (H.R. 6387), introduced by Represen- 


tative Crosser of Ohio, became law on April 8, 1942. 
The measure provides for crediting of military service 
of railroad employees, subsequent to 1936. Military 
service prior to January 1, 1937, was already creditable 
under provisions of previous enactments. 


Florida Barge Canal and Pipe Line Bill (Public Law 
675—77th Congress) Chairman Mansfield of the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors introduced H.R. 699° 
in April, authorizing construction of a twelve-foot barge 
canal across Florida, together with a connection to the 
eastern terminus of the Intracoastal Waterway, enlarge- 
ment of the Intracoastal Waterway from that point to 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and its extension to the Mexican 
border; also construction of a pipe line across Florida. 
As amended by the House, the bill also authorized con- 
struction of a crude oil pipe line from Charleston or 
Savannah to the vicinity of Yazoo City, Miss. The 
measure, which became law on July 23, 1942, contained 
an authorization for the appropriation of $93,000,000 to 
carry out the provisions of the Act. It is expected that 
the pipe line across Florida will be completed and put 
into operation before the close of this year. Construction 
of the canal will probably be postponed for the dura- 
tion, on account of the critical materials and manpower 
situation. 


Anti-Inflation Act (Public Law 729—77th Con- 
gress) This wartime measure which became law on 
October 2, 1942, carries the following provision: “No 
common carrier or other public utility shall make any 
general increase in its rates or charges which were in 
effect on September 15, 1942, unless it first gives thirty 
days notice to the President, or such agency as he may 
designate, and consents to the timely intervention by 
such agency before the federal, state, or municipal au- 
thority having jurisdiction to consider such increase.” 


Legislation Considered but not Passed 


Land Grant Deductions (H.R. 6156). On December 
2, 1941, Chairman Lea introduced an amendment of the 
Transportation Act of 1940, which would have elimin- 
ated all land grant deductions. Hearings were held on 
the measure in February, 1942, and it was reported 
favorably by the committee on March 11. When the 
bill came before the House, it was referred back to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce without 
instructions. The measure had not only railroad and 
shipper support, but was favored by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Office of Price Administration, and representatives 
of railroad labor. 
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Sizes and Weights of Motor Vehicles (S.2015) As 
a result of recommendations by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, following its investigation in Ex Parte 
~ MC-15, Sizes and Weights of Motor Vehicles, Senator 
Wheeler introduced S.2015 in October, 1941. This bill 
would empower the Commission to modify any State 
regulation fixing maximum sizes and weights for motor 
vehicles operating over the highways. of such state. Hear- 
ings were held in January, 1942. No committee report 
on the measure has been made, due possibly to the action 


of state governors who in June agreed to.uniform mini-: 


mum standard and reciprocal license arrangements with 
respect to motor transport for the duration of the 
emergency. 

Legal Action 


Train Limit Laws. The Arizona Train Limit Law 
was declared unconstitutional, insofar as it applies to 
interstate commerce, in a decision rendered by Judge 
Levi S. Udall of the Superior Court of the State of 
Arizona on February 11, 1942. Among other things, 
the Court held that the law is an undue interference 
with the movement of interstate traffic, and instead of 
providing for increased safety brings about a greater 
number of accidents. The decision is now under appeal. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on September 
11, 1942, issued Service Order 85, suspending for the 
duration the operation of state rules, regulations, prac- 
tices or laws limitings the length of trains. 

Job Protection in Abandonments—The United States 
Supreme Court in March ruled that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has the power to attach labor-pro- 
tection conditions in abandonment cases. This was in 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway Company vs, The Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


Reorganizations 


A net reduction of five took place during 1942 in the 
total number of railway. companies in receivership or 
trusteeship. The net change of five occurred as fol- 
lows: Three Class I companies, the Wabash, the Nor- 
folk Southern, and the Minneapolis & St. Louis were dis- 
charged from receivership, although in the case of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis certain legal formalities will 
not be concluded until the spring of 1943. In addition, 
two Class II carriers, Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis, 
and Georgia, Southwestern & Gulf, and one Class III 
company, Louisiana’ Southern, terminated receivership 
proceedings. The properties of the Louisiana Southern 
were returned to the possession of the company without 
adjustment of its financial structure. One small leased 
line, Catonsville Short Line, was placed in receiver- 
ship. One Class I company, the Alton, filed a petition 
in trusteeship late in 1942, which was approved by the 
District Court on December 14. During the year one 
Class III carrier, the Nevada Copper Belt, was dis- 
charged from trusteeship. . 

The Rutland Railroad Company on December 17 peti- 
tioned the District Court at Burlington, Vt., to be trans- 
ferred from receivership to a trusteeship, but the matter 
was not formally before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission, pending court approval. 

Of the 86 companies in the hands of the courts at the 
end of 1942, 31 were Class I railways. Five of these, 
operating 5,607 miles of road, were in receivership, 
while 26, operating 59,087 miles, were in trusteeship. 
A total of 66,179 miles of railroad, of all classes, was in 
receivership as of December 31, 1942, a net decrease of 
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3,680 miles during the year. This mileage represented 
27.0 per cent of total rail mileage of the United States. 

Plans for reorganization of the Florida East Coast 
and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, were 
given final approval by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the plan for the latter company subsequent- 
ly received District Court approval. Two plans, pre- 
viously disapproved by the respective courts to which 
they had been certified, were modified and given Com- 
mission approval in their modified form. These in- 
volved the New York; New Haven & Hartford and the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. A modified plan for 
the St. Louis-Southwestern was issued by the Commis- 
sion, on which court hearings were held in November. 
A protective committee for holders of bonds of the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville filed a modified plan of 
reorganization early in 1942, a previous plan by the 
same committee having been disapproved by the Com- 
mission. A proposed plan of reorganization for this 
company was submitted to the Commission on Decem- 
ber 23 by one of its examiners. A new plan for reor- 
ganization .of the New York, Susquehanna & Western 
was filed on November 13, 1942, by three insurance 
companies, large holders of the debtor’s securities. The 
Seaboard Air Line, a road in receivership, filed a plan 
of reorganization, dated July 1, 1942. 

While railroad earnings showed improvement during 
the current period, there was little indication of more 
liberal treatment, by courts or Commission, of equity 
holders of reorganized companies. 

Proceedings in trusteeship were characterized dur- 
ing the period by an increasing amount of litigation, 
particularly with respect to actions in the higher courts. 
In the case of the St. Louis-San Francisco, a plan cer- 
tified to the District Court by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was disapproved by the court and returned 
to the Commission for further action. In two instances, 
Chicago & North Western, and Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown, where plans had been approved by the re- 
spective District Courts, appeals were taken to Circuit 
Courts of Appeal. In both cases, the appellate courts 
confirmed the decisions of the lower courts. Three pro- 
ceedings culminated in petitions to the United States 
Supreme Court for writs of certiorari to review judg- 
ments rendered by Circuit Courts of Appeal. These 
actions involve the Western Pacific, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, and the Chicago & North 
Western. The Supreme Court agreed to review the 
decisions with respect to the two former companies, but 
no decision has yet been announced, as to its disposi- 
tion of the Chicago & North Western case. 

The Colorado & Southern Railway Company on Feb- 
ruary 19 requested approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of a plan for voluntary adjustment of its 
debt structure. The company later submitted a revised 
plan, under which fixed charges would be reduced from 
over $2,000,000 annually to somewhat less than $1,000,- 
000. This has been approved by the Commission, and 
confirmed by. the District Court at Denver. The Dela- 
ware & Hudson submitted a voluntary debt adjustment 
plan to certain of its bondholders on December 23 un- 
der provisions of the McLaughlin Act. : 

The Revenue Act of 1942, approved by the President 
on October 21, contains provisions regarded as tax re- 
lief in connection with railroad reorganizations. In 
order to clear up the question as to whether or not re- 
organizations of railroads constitute tax-free reorgan- 
izations for income tax purposes, the new act provides 
in effect that in the case of such reorganizations in tax- 
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able years beginning after December 31, 1939, the basis 
of the property of the old corporation shall not be re- 
duced if the transfer of the property is in pursuance of 
an order of the court having jurisdiction of such cor- 
poration in receivership proceedings or in proceedings 
under Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. It is further 
provided that there shall be no addition to taxable in- 
come in case of reorganized railrodds by reason of re- 
duction of bonded and other indebtedness. 


Traffic and Revenue Trends 


The outstanding facts regarding the traffic situation 
in 1942 may be summarized briefly. Carloadings showed 
an increase of 1.2 per cent over 1941, the small increase 
being due largely to a sharp drop in LCL movements. 
Carload traffic increased 8.6 per cent, whereas LCL 
loadings decreased 30.4 per cent. 

Ton-miles and passenger-miles broke all existing 
records in 1942. Ton-miles exceeded the preceding 





Table X. Comparative Traffic Statistics 
Revenue Carloadings 
(Thousands) 
42,800 1939 
42,285 1938 
36,358 1937 
Revenue Ton-Miles 
(Millions) 

630,000 939 
475,072 
373,253 
Revenue Passenger-Miles 
(Millions) 
53,000 
29,350 
23,762 


333,438 
290,084 
360,620 


22,651 
21,629 
24,655 





record year (1941) by 32.6 per cent, the next preced- 
ing record year (1929) by 41.0 per cent, and 1918 by 


55.4 per cent. Passenger-miles topped 1941 by 80.6 per 
cent, the preceding record year (1920) by 13.1 per 
cent, and 1918 by 24.2 per cent. 

Table X summarizes the levels of railway freight and 
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Chart A—Average Weekly Freight Carloadings By Months, 
1940, 1941 and 1942 
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passenger traffic for each of the years 1937 to 1942. 
Freight traffic is shown in terms of both carloadings: 
and revenue ton-miles. 

Carloadings. Revenue carloadings in 1942 aggregated 
42,800,000 cars, an increase over 1941 of 515,000, or 
1.2 per cent. The monthly trends are outlined on Chart. 
A, which shows average weekly’ carloadings in each 
month of 1940, 1941 and 1942. 

Total carloadings ran above 1941 until May. The 
effect of ODT Order No. 1, relating to LCL freight, 
began to exert itself in March and April. It seems 
probable that ODT Order No. 18 affected carload move- 
ment during November and December, although the 
extent of the effect is difficult of measurement. 

The contrasting trends-during -various periods of the 
year are illustrated by breaking the year into quarters, 
and also by dividing the statistics for each quarter into 
carload and LCL totals. The results appear in the 
following text table. 


Per Cent Increase (I) or Decrease (D) 
Carload 


Table XI distributes the carloadings of 1942 among 
eight commodity groups, according to the classification 
of the Car Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads. The increase over 1941 (or decrease) for 
each group, and the percentage of change, are also shown 
in the table. 





Table XI. Carloadings, by Commodity Groups 


(Thousands) 
Increase over 1941 

Number Per cent 
1,309 
769 
d 2,447 
re 329 
Forest Products : 255 
Grain and products 144 
Live stock 96 
Cok 55 


510: 





Because of wide variations in the rate of increase 
of the several groups, 1941 to 1942, two shifts oc- 
curred in their relative positions. Merchandise, LCL, 
which in point of volume stood second in 1941, dropped 
to third place in 1942, exchanging’ positions with coal. 
Livestock and coke again exchanged places, coke drop- 
ping from seventh to eighth, and livestock moving up. 
Both of these commodity groups increased, but live- 
stock increased at about twice the rate as coke. 

The influence of war activities on the character of 





Table XII. Percentage Increases in Carloadings, by Regions 


1942 1941 
over over 
1941 1940 


Southwestern 22.4 15.1 
Southern 4.8 

Pocahontas ; 

Central Western 

Northwestern 

Allegheny 

Eastern 


1.2 





railway freight traffic is clearly reflected in these sta- 
tistics. The largest carload increase took place in manu- 
factured (miscellaneous) articles. Significant relative 
increases occurred in the movement of four groups close- 
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ly related to and serving the heavy industries—ore, forest 
products, coal, and coke. Due to conditions in the other 
segments of the transportation field, grain and livestock 
also showed appreciable increases. | 

Variations also occurred as among the several regions 
of the United States. As against an overall increase of 
1.2 per cent in carloadings for the industry as a whole, 
regional changes ranged from an actual decrease of 7.6 
per cent to a high of an increase of 22.4 per cent, as 
indicated in Table XII. Only one region—the Eastern— 
reported a decrease, while all others increased, the in- 
creases being relatively small except in the Southwest. 
The table shows also the relative increases from 1940 
to 1941 for each region. 

This table shows a considerable variation in the traffic 
trend—measured in terms of cars of revenue freight 
originated in the several regions. An appreciable in- 
crease took place in the Southwest, moderate increases 
in the other western regions, Southern and Pocahontas, 


a slight increase in the Allegheny region, and a de-: 
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Chart B—Revenue Ton-Miles, 1918-1929 and 1939-1942 


crease in the East. These 1942 trends differed con- 
siderably from those shown for 1941 in the second 
column of the table. 

Ton-miles. Revenue ton-miles in 1942 exceeded those 
of any previous year, surpassing the former record year 
of 1941 by 32.6 per cent. The spread between ton-miles 
and carloadings continued to widen, the increase. from 
1941 to 1942 being 32.6 per cent as to ton-miles and 
only 1.2 per cent as to carloadings. Chart B compares 
the record volume of ton-miles in 1942 with the preced- 
ing three years and with 1929 and 1918. 

Increased ton-mile movement tended to decline some- 
what, as indicated in the following table. This was due, 
in part, to the fact that in the second quarter of 1941 the 
coal strike cut heavily into the traffic, and in part to the 
rising levels of freight traffic in the late months of 1941. 


Per Cent Increase in Ton-Miles 





VER MOT fo cicodswapeticwesderensave sees 30.2 
PINES ye Cuda vei eae nce teeesae we 44.6 
ES ON RR Ae pacers at dare ae nor eae re 31.0 
GUAR G as canna tekvitee's ia pe adcsc nes 26.2 
MOUS Levin eipccdeeat sac iten wisalanee 32.6 


Passenger-miles. Railway passenger traffic, in terms 
of passenger-miles, broke all records in 1942. The previ- 
ous record, which was achieved in 1920 and had stood for 
more than twenty years, was 46.8 billion. The estimate 
for 1942 is 53 billion, which is 13.1 per cent greater 
than in 1920. Chart C shows the volume of passenger- 
miles in 1942 compared with the three preceding years 
and with 1920, the previous peak year, and the war year 
of 1918. 

The increase from 29.4 billions in 1941 to 53 billions 
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Chart C—Revenue Passenger-Miles, 1918, 1920 and 1939-1942 


in 1942 represented a rise of 80 per cent. It seems 
probable that two-thirds or more of the increase was 
due to troop movements, men traveling while on military 
or naval furlough, and the like, while the remaining 
portion of the increase may be credited to more exten- 
sive utilization of rail service by civilians. 

Not only did passenger-miles rise rapidly during the 
year 1942, but the upward movement was accelerated 
as the months went by. The following text table indi- 
cates this fact, showing as it does the proportionate in- 
crease in each quarter of the year, compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1941. 


Per Cent Increase in Passenger-Miles 


PR  oaiinth onc de On adadandduancenss 39.7 
PRAIRIE ela tna ks csakayedss uemae 67.0 
NRO ood eno 4-56 aid wee ae taa eee Ree 90.2 
CUPRAEIIEY c caneasndéweddeneudsewadawee 116.1 

MOMS <n Seek cas Mbhseeewnendecbes en 80.6 


Financial Results 


A summary of the financial results of operation of 
Class I rail carriers in 1942 appears in Tables XIII to 
XVI, following. This summary is drawn as to 1942, 
from monthly reports; for the year 1941, the returns 
are those of annual reports. Because of the difficulty of 
estimating even approximate results for the calendar 
year 1942, all the entries in these tables for 1942 relate 
to the 12 months ended October 31, 1942. 





Table XIII. Condensed Income Account 


~-1942 1941 

(millions) (miflions)» 
Be A ee nT ree pe rma $7,010 $5,347 
Total qperatimg GCmpeGses- 2. cnc cccccteccceces 4,451 3,664 
"EG WENO oh dad Sx wales waka vee wacleaCadaves 1,076 547 
Net railway operating income ................. 1,309 998 
Net income (after fixed and contingent charges) 795 500 





The operating ratio declined from 68.5 per cent in 
1941 to 63.5 per cent in the twelve months ending 
October, 1942. 

Taxes. Prior to 1941, the largest amount of taxes ac- 
crued by rail carriers in any one year was.$396,683,000- 
This was in 1929. Aggregate taxes decreased subse- 
quent to 1929, due largely to the sharp drop in taxable 
income, thus reducing federal and state income taxes. 
At the same time, the ratio of taxes to total operating 
revenues, measuring the relative burden or incidence of 
taxes, went up. Payroll taxes began to be assessed in 
1936, and the gradual increase in that form of taxation, 
together with an improved income position in the last 
four years and much higher income tax rates, has brought 
total taxes up to a new high level. Railway tax ac- 
cruals reached $547,230,000 in 1941 and in 1942 crossed 
the billion mark for the first time. 
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This great increase was due principally to a com- 
bination of three factors: Greater employment and higher 
wage rates, leading to an increase in payroll taxes from 
$138,128,000 in 1941 to $167,266,000 in the 1942 twelve- 
month period; an increase in taxable net income; much 
higher income tax rates, under the Revenue Act of 1942. 

Prior to 1941, the highest ratio of taxes to revenues 
was experienced in 1938. In that year, 9.5 per cent, or 
9.5 cents out of each revenue dollar, was absorbed by 
taxes. This ratio was 10.2 cents in 1941, and in the 
twelve months ended October, 1942, had risen to 15.4 
cents. 


Operating Revenues 


Operating revenues of all classes increased in 1942, 
as shown in Table XIV, below. As before, entries for 
1942 are for the twelve months ended October 31. 


During the 12 intervening years, 1930 to 1941, the rate 
ranged from a low of 1.24 per cent, in 1932, to a high 





Table XVI. Return on Investment 


Net railway 
operating 
income 
(thousands) (per cent) 

$1,309,235 4.92 
998,256 3.75 
682,133 2.59 
588,829 2.25 
372,874 54543 
590,204 2.27 
667,347 2.57 
499,819 1.93 
462,652 1.78 
474,296 1.82 


Rate of 
return 








Table XIV. Operating Revenues 


1942 1941 
(millions) (millions) 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Mail revenue 
Express revenue 
All other 





Total operating revenues for 1941 exceeded 7 billions 
for the first time in American railroad history. The 
next greatest revenue aggregate was that for 1929, when 
the total was slightly greater than 6% billions.- 

The greatest revenue increase from 1941 to 1942 took 
place in freight revenue, while passenger and express 
revenues showed the greatest relative increases. 


Operating Expenses 


Table XV distributes total operating expenses into its 
several principal groups, comparing 1942 with 1941. 
The entries for 1942 are, as previously indicated, for the 
twelve months to October 31. 

Contrary to recent trends, maintenance expenditures 
in 1942 showed a smaller relative increase than transpor- 


of 3.75 per cent in 1941, a substantial record of sub- 
normal earnings over so long a period. 


Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Table XVII shows the gross expenditures made by 
Class I rail carriers for capital improvements, and for 
the purchase of material and supplies (including fuel), 
in each of the ten years from 1933 to 1942, inclusive. 
The entries in this table for 1942 are, necessarily, pre- 
liminary estimates. 

While gross capital expenditures and railroad pur- 
chases both increased in 1940 and 1941, and again in 





Table XVII. Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


: Purchases of 
Capital Material and 
Expenditures Supplies 
(000) (000) 
$1,400,000 
1,161,274 
854,463 
769,314 
583,282 
966,383 
803,421 
- $93,025 
600,224 
465,850 - 


$8,197,236 


543,021 
429,147 
262,029 
226,937 
509,793 
298,991 
188,302 
212,712 
103,947 


$3,374,879 








Table XV. Operating Expenses 


1941 


(millions) (millions) 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic 

Transportation 

General and other 





tation. The explanation lies principally in the fact that 
materials and labor were not available in sufficient quan- 
tity to do the maintenance work that would otherwise 
have been undertaken. 


Net Earnings and Rate of Return 


The rate of return on property investment (including 
road and equipment, cash, material and supplies) was 
4.92 per cent in the twelve months ended October 31, 
1942. 

Table XVI shows the net railway operating income, 
and the rate of return on property investment, for each 
of the ten years from 1933 to 1942, inclusive. 

For the first time since 1929, a period of thirteen 
years, the rate of return exceeded 4 per cent in 1942. 
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1942, as a result of the defense and war stimulus, the 
annual averages for those three years still remained 
below the corresponding annual averages of the eight 
years 1923 to 1930. 

Capital expenditures for the twenty years 1923 to 
1942 aggregated $10,645,701,000, or $532,285,000 per 
year. Railroad purchases over the same 20-year period 
aggregated $20,405,373,000, or $1,020,269,000 per year. 


Operating Efficiency and Economy 


Railroads in 1942 maintained, and in a number of re- 
spects improved, the fine record for efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation which they achieved in both 1940 and 
1941. It seems safe to conclude, upon survey of the 
whole situation, that operating efficiency has never been 
greater than in this first war year. 

Several of the more significant efficiency factors are 
outlined in succeeding tables. The tables cover the six 
years from 1937 to 1941, include comparative statistics 
for the year 1932, ten years ago, and for the year 1922, 
which was the last complete year preceding the railroad 
efficiency program of 1923. 

Table XVIII shows the average number of gross ton- 
miles and net ton-miles, per freight train-hour. The 
gross figures include, while the net figures exclude, the 
tare weight of the freight cars in the train. 
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This table, showing continuous increase in the aver- 
age number of both gross and net ton-miles handled per 





_ Table XVIII. Ton-Miles per Train-Hour 


Gross . Net 
Ton-Miles Ton-Miles 

1942 C10 mites)” 635 6 aks 35,874 16,216 

BS Se acters tra mcerake art carats 34,684 14,938 
1 | BP OMA age seule msi te SEA 33,811 14,028 
PERS are srk pias pare ORR Oo we 32,808 13,450 
BEES oo 8i cle tire ree wT a widate 31,141 12,473 
MAE bose. bis a eee 30,349 12,695 
BRS Riko plt oa ceeeoeteeas 22,046 10,265 
SORES aS Nar Cee iners 16,188 7.479 





freight train-hour, speaks for itself. The record has 
been broken year after year for several years, was broken 
in 1941, and again in 1942. 

Table XIX shows the average daily performance in 
miles run, of active locomotives and freight cars. Active 
lecomotives are serviceable units, less those reported as 
stored. Active freight cars are serviceable units, less 
surplus units. 

The fine achievement of rail carriers in 1941 and 
1942, in respect of these factors of equipment perform- 
ance, is brought out in this table. Both years showed 
record-breaking results. 

The next table, Table XX, shows the average speed 
of freight and passenger trains, in miles per hour. These 





Table XIX. Locomotive and Car Performance 


Miles per day per active unit 


Freight Passenger Freight ~ 
Year Locomotives Locomotives Cars 
1942 (10 mos.) ..:... 122;:5 204.5 50.6 
REA RGA AT ae 116.4 195.6 45.7 
URE ee pe 107.5 190.8 42.2 
ie GN RO eer 104.0 184.2 41.3 
BE aisi0, Peters tiwg swe 99.3 178.6 39.0 
DEES 5s s Sch e sie a ees 104.5 177.0 40.6 
RING sic ce So cigs otorag 86.2 161.5 34.0 
DI a ictelnmcacnase chte me 79.3 140.3 29.6 





averages are not measurements of the running speed of 
trains while in motion, but takes into account total 
elapsed time between terminals. 

After attaining an average freight train speed of 16.7 
miles per hour in 1939 and 1940, the carriers showed a 
slight reduction to 16.5 miles in 1941, and another re- 
duction to 15.9 miles in 1942. These decreases of the 
last two years are attributable to increasing density of 
traffic, and to the great increase in the average freight 
trainload. For example, traffic density increased from 
4,792 net ton-miles per mile of road in 1940 to 8,060 in 


in 1940, increased to 73.2 in 1941, and increased again 
by a large upward surge to 115 in 1942. The rate of 
increase from 1940 to 1942 was 90 per cent. 

Table XXI shows the growing load per freight train 


All trainload records were sur- 
The carload 


and per freight car. 
passed in 1942, and by a wide margin. 
average was also a record. 

The final table, dealing with economy, shows statis- 





Table XXI. Average Freight Train and Car Load 


Net tons Net tons 
Year per train per car 
BOOZ CAG Ma aos on so tae 1,030 31.5 
eT Pee eC. 915 28.5 
oe ee oe aed agate 849 27.6 
BOS rea Sadi nad more e ga ka 4 td be 813 26.9 
pL SE foetape Se Se Ge ele ee ere ge 759 26.1 
SED cad kicaets anette anaes 796 27.1 
SAS Ghd ae amen ae 8 a0 eee 663 24.9 
SUES? (d0 én enicesaed aa wun ce oees 676 26.9 





tics of locomotive fuel performance. These appear in 
Table XXII. 
Here, again, was operating economy of a high order. 


Fuel performance in freight broke all records by a con- 





Table XXII. Locomotive Fuel Performance 


Gross ton-miles 
per ton of fuel 


Passenger train car- 
miles per ton of fuel 


Year (freight service) (passenger service) 
pC ee eee eee ee 18,398 134 
BRE ic. cde dhacedrethaence ees 18,091 134 
Be Ss cuces ciwdeeceas wecekda 17,839 133 
BEY: vcd dah salea on ee de 6 edu ware 17,774 135 
WN ol a cek canis 17,462 134 
BOGE wc aald ode Gams ws Cee es 17,133 133 
ETE kc ce ashe Chew eereukes « 16,245 134 
EU GS ces on cos atwkccaes es 12,273 112 








Table XX. . Average Train Speed 


Freight Passenger trains 
Year ; trains (locomotive propelled) 

Bee ClO SNOMNY)  oicc cus css oc ae aes 15.9 37.2 
MS oo cand vida wales" Potndna ta Re ae 16.5 37.6 
Ne ace 5s a ig PE A PRR EE SERS 16.7 37.3 
BGG wanda nresdiaycin Xda oa ee eae aie 16.7 36.9 
OO SPORE AE ee eae eae are sr Ng 16.6 36.2 
BRO Ts Sipe nkaid cle k sie ke u ale ene eles 16.1 36.0 
RONMIE «8 c'er4 cree 0:8 Viaieig or cie Ww sla yale a oe 5:5 a 

Bee ois endian kt award eee ie Meats 11.1 a 





a, Not reported. 





1942, or 68 per cent, while the average trainload in- 
creased from 849 to 1,030 tons, or more than 21 per 
cent. 

_ Heavy passenger traffic led also to a slight decrease 
in the average speed of passenger trains. The average 
for 1942 was, however; almost the same as in 1940, and 


was an improvement over all years of record prior to . 


1940. Here, again, the trainload has increased marked- 
ly. Passenger occupancy per train, which averaged 60.7 
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siderable margin, and in passenger service was close to 
record levels. 


Safety 


The great increase in freight and passenger traffic on 
the railroads in 1942 necessitated the running of many 
more trains, the handling of many more cars, and a 
heavier loading per car and per train—both freight and 
passenger. Inevitably, this greater density of activity 
on the road, in yards, and in shops was accompanied by 
an increase in accidents, both numerically and relatively. 

To appraise the accident statistics for 1942 in proper 
perspective, they should be compared with a period of 
somewhat similar density conditions. The year 1929, 
which marked the pre-war peak and the final year of 
the boom following the first World War, most nearly 
meets the qualification, although in terms of ton-miles 
and passenger-miles performed it fell considerably short 
of 1942. 

The following table takes the first 10 months of 1929 
as 100 in each case, and shows the corresponding index 
for the first 10 months of 1942. 


1929 1942 
(10 months) (10 months) 


Item 
Number of train accidents .............. 100 74 
Employee S0tGties 2... occ cecccccccsess 100 68 
PONONOE TONE. a iincc ceadencnaagoeses 100 54 
Passenger LAtMMes  <. oc ec cei ccedens 100 115 
Passenger iMfUPles ..... 2 ccc cet ccccerce 100 95 
Tete THIS Ss icc S acc cceas deuaneae 100 82 


Total taste. oo en's dae csc cve cna teepneas 100 : 58 


Conclusion 


Railroads did an excellent war job in 1942. This 
statement has support from every war agency, and from 
all classes of the public. Paraphrasing a brief summary 
of 1941 operations in our review of that year, the rail- 
road story of 1942 consisted largely of accomplishment 
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and preparation: Accomplishment, in moving the great- 
est volume of freight and passenger traffic in history 
without serious shortage or congestion; preparation, for 
the still greater volume of traffic demand in 1943. 

How much greater will that 1943 demand be, and 
will the railways be able to supply it satisfactorily? To 
this question all interested observers were seeking an 
answer as the year 1942 drew to a close. 

Opinions differ considerably on the probable volume 
of rail traffic in 1943. Some believe that the reduction 
in construction, together with drastic reductions in 
civilian purchases and consumptions (enforced in part 
by rationing, and in part by the scarcity of goods), will 
more than offset the increase in production for the war 
effort, and that the total volume of freight traffic in 1943 
will not exceed that of 1942, if in fact it equals it. 

Others, including the writer, hold the opinion that the 
aggregate production effort of the nation will be greater 
in 1943 than in 1942, and that this will spell a larger 
aggregate volume of freight movement. Civilian pro- 
duction will decline, but will be more than made up by 
a rise in war production. If present war plans are car- 
ried out, iron and steel output will be larger, coal pro- 
duction will go up, and the movement of food materials 
and other products to the ports will increase. In addi- 
tion, the motor truck situation will probably not im- 
prove, due to growing shortages of new replacements, 
parts and repair materials, and rubber. These indica* 
tions, together with the expected rise in the Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial production, point to 
more freight traffic for the rails. As to the extent of 
the increase in such traffic, no exact forecast is available, 
although an estimate of 10 per cent is suggested. 

As to passenger traffic by rail in 1943, observers gen- 
erally agree that the potential demand for rail service 
will increase, as it increased by rapid and accelerating 
steps in 1942. The extent to which rail passenger equip- 
ment and motive power can be made available to meet 
the demand is not so clear. The somewhat greater mili- 
tary or troop movements will be handled first, and 
civilian demands will next be met, to the limit of avail- 
able facilities. The total possible demand for passenger 
service in 1943 may be measured by multiplying the 
actual maximum monthly movement in 1942 by 12. 
That movement of more than 5% billion passenger-miles 
is equivalent to a year’s aggregate of 65 to 70 billion. 
The actual rate of increase, 1943 over 1942, may run 
anywhere from 10 to 20 or mure per cent. 
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One fact emerges from these varied opinions. What- 
ever the traffic demand in 1943, and whatever the load 
thrown upon them, rail carriers will need to exercise the 
greatest efficiency, if the transportation phase of the war 
effort in this most critical year_of. the conflict is to be 
handled as it should be. This efficiency requirement will 
apply to every phase of operation, including the max- 
imum possible utilization of plant, equipment, and ma- 
chinery, and the most effective performance of manage- 
ment and personnel. It seems reasonable to conclude, 
however, on the basis of past performance, that the 
growing war task will be met. This will be true not 
only in 1943 as it was in 1942, but will run also through- 
out as many more and later years as the present con- 
flict may continue. 


Manpower—Scarcer Allthe Time 
(Continued from page 45) 


ing of physical requirements, within limits; the reten- 
tion in the service of those men reaching retirement age, 
if physically fit; the provision of adequate housing and 
boarding facilities where essential and not now available, 
and improvement in the normal housing and food of 
existing labor gangs; more widespread and intensive 
use of power tools and work equipment; the deferment 
of all work not essential to the war-time traffic require- 
ments of the country ; requests for the deferment of their 
most important, or key,.men from military service; and, 
as was done on a large scale during the last war, the 
importation of labor. These same studies indicate that 
the solution to the problem is not to be found in higher 
wages, except in special cases, since the railways cannot 
hope to compete with war industries for men on a wage 
basis; and that, insofar as strenuous physical work is 
concerned, especially outside work, the solution is not to 
be found in recalling pensioned employees back into 


service or in the employment of women. 


In the face of the fact that many essential industries 
of the country face manpower shortages, and estimates 
that there is already a shortage of 500,000 employees in 
all classes of industry in the western part of the countgy 
alone, it appears certain that, in spite of the effective 
adaption of all other expedients, the railway mainte- 
nance forces will not be able to secure the men they will 
require for essential work in 1943, unless the over-all 
labor pool of the country is increased. 


A Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Freight, With Helper 
at Its Rear, Ascends the 
Eastern Slope of the Poconos 


Pen 2 
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Yard Improvements Had a Large Place in the Construction Programs in 1942 





Railway Construction Makes 


Large Gain in 1942 


Many: new ‘projects carried out'to: meet war needs and to 
handle the record-breaking traffic that is now moving 


By George E. Boyd 


Associate Editor 


N an atmosphere reminiscent of a quarter-century 

ago, but in-the midst of-feverish-activity, both mili- 

tary and industrial, that has been more extensive 
and at the same time more intensive than at any time 
during World War I, the railways have carried on a 
program of construction, during 1942, that was larger 
than for any year since 1930, in which year the all-time 
high in railway internal improvements was reached. As 
ton-miles (and passenger miles as well) reached the 
highest level in history, expansion and improvements in 
a wide range of railway facilities becamé necessary to 
insure the prompt movement of a traffic that brooked no 
delay. These projects, a large percentage of which were 
carried to completion during the year, were carried out 
despite an increasingly acute shortage of labor and-a 
system of war priorities that often made the procure- 
ment of essential materials all but impossible. 

In view of the political, economic, civilian and in- 
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dustrial dislocations that have already taken place, and 
of others of similar magnitude that are likely to occur 
with equal rapidity.as the war progresses, it is not safe 
to predict events very far in advance. However, all 
present indications point to further increases in traffic 
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and still greater activity in railway construction in 1943, 
primarily to expand or improve existing facilities or 
to provide additional facilities that are essential to the 
expeditious handling of traffic. 

Although 1930 was a record year with respect to vol- 





Miles of New Lines Completed in the United States 
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ume of railway construction, most of the work in 
progress during that year consisted of completing pro- 
jects that had been started or were well under way when 


the disaster of 1929 overtook the country. Between 
1930 and 1941 no general and little local expansion of 
the railway plant occurred and likewise practically no 
construction of consequence in the way of internal 
improvements was undertaken. While there were several 
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New Lines Constructed in the United States in 1942 Aggregated 74 Miles. Canada Completed only One Mile 
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reasons for this, the primary one was that earnings re- 
mained consistently at so low a level that, with only a 
few exceptions, it became practically impossible to 
finance projects of any considerable magnitude. Of 
only slightly less weight, during this period economic 
‘conditions were so disturbed and uncertain that there 
was little incentive to make commitments for a future 
that no one could foresee. 

Yet, during this same period, radical changes occurred 
in both traffic and operation. So completely were the 
methods of operation changed, and so insistent became 
the demands for faster service that not a few of the 
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facilities that were the latest word in design and favor- 
able operating characteristics at the beginning of the 
depression became outmoded, while many of those that 
were constructed earlier were seriously out of date. As 
traffic increased in 1941, railway operation was severely 
handicapped by these outmoded facilities, and there 
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Only 24 Miles of Multiple Tracks Were Completed in 1942 
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was an immediate revival of construction activity, al- 
though the new work that was then undertaken by no 
means kept pace with operating needs. 

At the beginning of 1942, therefore, faced with the 
largest traffic in their history, and with the need for 
expediting its movement to a greater degree than ever 
before, it became necessary not only to replace the older 
facilities with others that are designed to make the 
newer methods of operation fully effective, but also 
to expand other facilities or build entirely new ones 
to obtain the capacity needed to handle the unprecedented 
volume of traffic that must be cared for. For these 
reasons, construction programs for last year were, in 
effect, a continuance of those initiated in 1941, but on 
a considerably larger scale. On the other hand, despite 
this greater activity, few roads were able to do all of 
the work they had planned to do at the beginning of 
the year, or that they felt that they needed ; in fact, most 
of them fell far short of this objective. 

It is widely recognized that even under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances railway facilities suffer from a 
high rate of obsolescence, but partly because of the virtual 
suspension of construction during the depression years 
and more particularly because of the radical changes that 
occurred in operating methods, more railway facilities 
were obsolete at the beginning of 1942 than at any 
previous time. Although the demands that were im- 
posed on these facilities made it imperative that im- 
mediate steps be taken to correct the deficiencies in some 
of them, and despite the number of projects and the 
magnitude of the construction programs that have been 
undertaken during the last two years with this purpose 
in view, the surface has scarcely been scratched and 
there still remains a need for a vast program of con- 
struction and reconstruction that will affect every type 
of railway facility and that will overshadow all former 
programs. 

There are ample indications that traffic will not fall 
below its present levels during 1943, but that it will in- 
crease as increased production of arms, ammunition, 
equipment and other supplies becomes necessary to fill 
the needs of our armies on far-flung and active battle 
fronts. With earnings equal to or greater than those 
for the year that has just closed, and in view of the 
pressing need for more modern facilities and for addi- 
tional facilities for handling expeditiously the traffic 
that must be moved, the prospect is that there will be 
still greater activity during the coming year and that 
there will be a further increase in the number of more 
important projects, as there has already been in those of 
smaller magnitude. In other words, with traffic con- 
tinuing at or above its present level, and with the neces- 
sary funds more easily available, construction activity 
will increase, for there is still a suppressed need for a 
vast and widespread program of improvements that 
must be met if the railways are to continue to handle 
satisfactorily the unprecedented volume of traffic that 
is being offered to them. 


Marked Increase in Construction 


During 1942 there was a marked increase in construc- 
tion projects of every kind and magnitude. In the rail- 
way field these projects fall into two groups regardless 
of other classifications, that is, those that can be paid 
for out of current revenues, and those of greater magni- 
tude that must be financed with borrowed funds. « Re- 
ports from all sources indicate that more projects falling 


in the first group were undertaken in 1942 than for 
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many years. In fact, these smaller projects account for 
considerably more than half of the capital expenditures 
applied in making improvements to the fixed property. 
There was also a marked increase in the larger projects, 
so that the total expenditures for new and improved fa- 
cilities will be greater than for any year since 1931. 
However, this increase is reflected to only a limited 
extent in the tabulation that follows this article, since it 
includes only those projects, except grade-crossing 
eliminations, that cost approximately $100,000 or more. 
During 1942, grade-crossing eliminations continued 
tc represent a major item in the construction programs 
of many roads, although in all but a few cases the work 
is being done by or under the supervision of state high- 
way Officers, largely with funds provided through federal 
appropriations. This activity is not confined to par- 
ticular railways or to any particular section, but is dis- 
tributed generally throughout the country, the allotment 
of funds being based partly on the density of population 
and partly on the mileage of roads in each of the re- 
spective states. During the seven years that the present 
campaign of grade-crossing eliminations has been under 
way, a large number of projects have been completed, 
much to the benefit of users of the highways. In the 
beginning, however, less care was exercised in selecting 
the projects to be undertaken. Today, the selection is 
being made on the basis of maximum benefits, for which 
reason the number selected annually is somewhat smaller 
than at first, while the cost of the individual projects 
is somewhat greater, although low-cost projects are by 
no means ignored. Most of the projects under way 
during the year have been completed, although some of 
the larger jobs are being carried over into the new year. 
In a few cases, it has been necessary to suspend work 
temporarily or for the duration of the war by reason of 
inability to obtain the necessary structural steel. 


New Line Mileage Increases 


‘It has been noted for many years that there is a 
definite relation between external and internal improve- 
ments; in other words, the mileage of new lines under 
construction or completed in any year provides an ex- 
cellent index of railway construction activities as a whole, 
and this belief is borne out by analysis of construction 
records over a long period. Surprising as it may seem, 
this rule holds good during periods of sharply curtailed 
construction as well as during more active periods. Con- 
firming this trend, 74 miles of new lines were completed 
during 1942. While this mileage is insignificant when 
compared with the 11,599 miles completed in 1881 and 
the 13,081 miles. completed in 1887, it is 37 per cent 
more than was completed in 1941 and more than 23, 


. times as much as in 1940, before the present unprece- 


dented rise in traffic. In this connection, it is of interest 
that several projects of considerable magnitude are now 
under way and that others are being held in abeyance to 
permit the prosecution of other improvements that de- 
mand more immediate attention. The largest of these is 
a line being built by the Alaska, between Whittier and 
Pte 12.5 miles, including dock and terminal facil- 
ties at Whittier, at a cost of $5,300,000. 

During the 20-year period ending with 1922, the mile- 
age of new lines completed annually varied from 314 
miles in 1920 to 5,652 miles in 1903, the former being 
the smallest mileage recorded up to that time since 
1847, when the long’ period of railway expansion was 
beginning to get under way. In contrast, during the 
20-year period ending with 1942, the largest mileage 
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completed in any year was in 1928, when 1,025 miles of 
line were placed in operation, and the smallest was the 
24 miles ‘completed in 1933, which was also the least 
mileage récorded in-a-stmgle year since the first railway 
was constructed in 1830. 

It is of more than passing interest that the aggregate 
mileage during the first period was 51,987, while that 
for the second period was only 7,185, for it is significant 
that the average mileage completed year by year during 
the earlier period was 2,599 miles, while the average 
for the two decades just closed was only 359 miles. 
These figures provide the strongest possible evidence 
that the days of large external developments are past 
and that future expenditures will be applied more and 
inore for internal improvements and for expansion of 
those facilities that will expedite the movement of traffic. 

Of the 74 miles of new lines placed in service during 
the year, 30 miles represented the relocation of the 
tracks of the Southern Pacific to replace tracks that will 
be submerged by the pool back of Shasta dam north of 
Redding, Cal. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, com- 
pleting a line revision and grade reduction project be- 
tween Mercer, Mo., and Mill Grove, placed 15 miles 
in service, while 19 miles, all in West Virginia, is the 
aggregate of four separate lines to reach newly de- 
veloped coal mines in that state. 

Slightly less than one mile was constructed in Canada, 
this line also being projected to reach a colliery in 
British Columbia. No new lines were completed in 
Mexico, where construction work of any magnitude is 
practically at a standstill, although several ambitious 
projects are under consideration. 
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Multiple Track Mileage 


There was a sharp increase in the construction of 
second-track, the mileage having increased from 8.29 
miles in 1941 to 24.23 miles in 1942. This latter total 
was made up of 7.10 miles between Micheaud, La., and 
Gentilly, and 3.08 miles from Welka, Ala., to Flomaton. 
both on the Louisville & Nashville ; 6.67 miles completed 
by the Pennsylvania between Smithboro, IIl., and Stub- 
blefield ; and two short stretches, on the Southern Pacific. 
at Echo, Tex., and Highbridge, the mileage being 1.57 
and 0.95, respectively. The remainder was made up of 
small amounts, mostly in connection with other work. 

In 1942, only 0.06 mile of third track was completed, 
and no fourth track was constructed by any road in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. During the year, 
however, a relatively large number of installations of 
centralized traffic control have been completed, and others 
are still in progress, some of which are making the con- 
struction of additional main tracks unnecessary. 

Early in 1940, a new class of track construction made 
its appearance which was greatly expanded during 1941 
and was again in evidence on a large scale throughout 
1942. These are tracks that have been or are being 
built to training camps, munitions factories, other war 
industries, ordnance depots, arsenals, air fields and forti- 
fied areas. In some instances, in the beginning, the 
railways from which these military lines branch, built the 
new tracks; in others they were built only to the property 
line of the reservation; and in still others the entire 
construction was undertaken by the army or the navy. 
During 1942, as the army became better organized to 
handle work of this character, practically all such projects 
have been built by contractors working directly under 
the Corps of Engineers. While most of this work has 
been completed, some projects are not yet finished, and 
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it is likely that others will be initiated from time to time, 
as needs arise. A more detailed discussion of this sub- 
ject appears in a separate article on another page oi 
this issue. 


Miscellaneous Construction 


Obviously, in the main, the primary purpose of the 
construction undertaken during the year, as well as of 
most of that which was carried over from the previous 
year, was intended to facilitate the movement of cars 
through yards or of trains on the road. For this reason, 
additions to and rearrangements of yards, other yard 
improvements, the construction and extension of passing 
sidings, the relocation of passing sidings, the installation 
of centralized traffic control and the application of re- 
mote-control switches had a large place in the programs 
of many roads. 

Among the larger projects completed or still under 
way at the end of the year, the Norfolk & Western 
completed the extension to its yard at Roanoke, Va.; 
the Chesapeake & Ohio continued work on the addi- 
tional tunnel it is constructing at the summit of the 
Blue Ridge mountains, near Afton, Va.; the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy completed a westbound hump and 
classification yard in its yard at Galesburg, IIl.; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, jointly, are constructiing a 
new entrance into Kansas City, which involves a high- 
level bridge over the Missouri river; the Gulf Coast 
Lines continued work on the high-level crossing over 
the Morganza floodway, near Krotz Springs, La.; the 
St. Louis-San Francisco had under construction 19 miles 
of relocated line in Oklahoma to replace lines to be 
submerged by the Denison dam; the Southern Pacific 
lengthened 85 passing sidings on various parts of its 
system; the Union Pacific was extending 31 passing 
sidings and installing centralized traffic control on 171 
niiles of line between Las Vegas, Nev., and Yermo, Cal. 
The Long Island has two important track elevation 
projects, one at Rockaway Beach, L. I., to eliminate 
41 crossings, and another at Rosedale which will elim- 
inate 12 crossings, work on the latter of which has beer 
suspended owing to war conditions; and the New York 
Central completed its track elevation through Dunkirk, 
N. Y., and continued work on its line revision through 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

In the foregoing list only projects costing individually 
more than $1,000,000 have been mentioned, while those 
included range up to approximately $5,000,000. A still 
larger number of projects range between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000. The tabulation which accompanies this 
article lists all projects costing $100,000 or more. 

Although railway officers were becoming aware of 
how completely outmoded some of their stations are, 
and while a number of important jobs of stations mod- 
ernization were carried over from the previous year, 
none were of a magnitude to cost more than $100,000, 
and work of this character is not being prosecuted with 
the same vigor as it was previously, owing to labor and 
material shortages. On the other hand, not a few 
situations arose during the year which required extensive 
modernization or replacement of both passenger and 
freight stations, in connection with war industries, train- 
ing camps and other military activities. 

While considerable construction has been carried on 
in Canada, these projects have been confined largely to 
those that will facilitate the movement of traffic or to 
replace structures that have become inadequate to meet 
requirements or that have been destroyed by fire. Con- 
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struction in Mexico has remained practically at a stand- 
still, the only major project reported was the construc- 
(tion of a new freight yard at Monterrey, N. L., by the 
National of Mexico. A new-line project of considerable 
magnitude is the proposed extension of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient between Creel, Chihuahua and San 


. Pedro, Sinaloa, 159 miles. The location surveys have 


been completed for a line along the Septentrion river, 
which will provide a through route for this road to the 
west coast of Mexico. 
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During the year, abandonments: of existing lines be- 
came so widespread and aggregated so large a mileage 


that they are being treated as a separate subject and 


are discussed in an independent article which appears 
on another page of this issue. 

Following is a detailed report by roads of construc- 
tion projects completed during 1942 or still in progress 
at the end of the year, the individual cost of which ap- 
proximates or exceeds $100,000, except grade separa- 
tions, which are recorded regardless of cost: 








Railway Construction in the United States 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage of completion at the end of 1942) 


Alaska 


_ New Road Under Construction: Whittier, Alaska to Portage, 12.50 miles, 
including dock, yard and terminal facilities at Whittier, $5,300,000 (track 
and tunnels 100 and terminal facilities 10). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of warehouse and rearrange- 
ment of tracks, Anchorage, Alaska, $147,500 (100). Construction of pas- 
senger station and general office building, Anchorage, Alaska, $261,000 
(100). Replacement of timber trusses with steel spans, Indian river, 
Canyon, Alaska, $114,650 (100). Construction of coal washing plant 
and power house, Eska, Alaska, $170,500 (80). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Pauline, Kan. (45). 

Important Work Undertaken: Alterations to yard, Belen, N. Mex. (100). 
Installation of additional stone ballast, Barstow, Calif., to Oro Grande 
(100). New freight classification yard, San Diego, Cal. (100). 

(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) Overcrossings: Zang Blvd., Dallas, Tex. 
(30). Brownwood, Tex. (75). 


Alton 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of highway and construction of 
subway to eliminate three grade crossings, Carlinville, Ill., $94,000 (100). 


Alton & Southern 


Important Work Undertaken: 5,000,000 bushel grain elevator and stor- 
age tracks, East St. Louis, Ill., $570,538 (100). Construction of inter- 
change track and installation of automatic interlocker with Terminal Rail- 
road Association, East St. Louis, Ill., $109,700 (20). 


Apache 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of Highway: To eliminate 2 
grade crossings between Snowflake, Ariz., and Holbrook (100). 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: National Park, Petersburg, Va., 
$100,000 (25). 

Important Work Undertaken: Second track on Petersburg Belt Line, 
Petersburg, Va.,. 3.62 miles, $159,000 (15). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Second Track: Chesapeake Junction, D. C., to Benning, 1.4 miles, $136,- 
000 (100). 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 9th street, joint with Penna., 
Washington, D. C., $475,000 (100). Branchville, Md., $150,000 (100). 
Webster, W. _Va., $150,000 (100). Norton, W. Va., $145,000 (100). 
Strasburg, Ohio, $220,000 (100). Mansfield, Ohio, $255,000 (75). 

Subways: Port Columbus, Ohio, $350,000 (25). Track elevation, Grant 
City, Staten Island, N. Y., to Bay Terrace, joint with state, $3,800,000 
(20—work suspended temporarily). Elevation of Market street extension, 
McKeesport, Pa., $270,000 (100). : 

Important Work Undertaken: Rehabilitation of Alexandria branch as 
part of emergency bridge route, Shepherd, D. C., to Benning, $689,000 
(15). Improved terminal facilities, Cowen, W. Va., $495,000 (70). 
Strengthening bridges, W. Va., and Pittsburgh branches, $600,000 (100). 
Protection of roadbed along pool formed by Mahoning dam, Smicksburg, 
Pa., to Loop, $415,000 (100). Construction of Coleman branch, Listie, 
Pa., $565,000 (100). Reconstruction of Bridge 49-56, Mt. Sterling, Ohio, 
$110,000 (90). Changes made necessary by flood protection project, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, $150,000 (75). Additional tracks, Mill Creek yard, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, $250,000 (100). Placing present non-operating swing 
bridge in operation, McCook, Ill., $175,000 (25). 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Second Track: At Coolspring, Pa., 0.21 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Enlarging Winding Basin in Harbor at 
Conneaut, Ohio, $164,000 (100). Track changes and installation of C.T.C., 
Filer, Pa. to Meadville Junction, $340,000 (100). 


Boston & Maine 
_ Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Hoyt’s and Folsom’s cross- 
ings, Orange, Mass., $68,000 (100). 
Subway: Davis Gate crossing, Harvard, Mass. (100). 


Canadian National (Lines in the United States) 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Fort Custer drive, Battle 
Creek, Mich. (100). 

Subway: Six Mile road, Detroit, Mich. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Steel and concrete bridge over tracks 
of Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal on 49th street 
line to replace pile trestle, Chicago, Ill. (100). 
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Central of Georgia 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Wise, Ga., Bibb county, 
$133,000 (100). Dover, Ga., Screven county, $30,000 (90). Childers- 
burg, Ala., Talladega county, $61,000 (100). McIntyre, Ga., Wilkinson 
county, $82,000 (100). 


Central of New Jersey 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: West avenue, Sewaren, N. J., 
$303,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Improvements to freight terminal yard, 
Jersey City, N. J., $400,000 (100). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


ao Road Under Construction: Colts Branch, Quinwood, W. Va., 5.5 
miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: South Charleston, W. Va., 
$206,000 (90). LeMoyne, Ohio, $287,000 (100). 

Relocation of Highway: Relocate State Route 31 including construction 
of overhead bridge, Pratt, W.: Va., to Hansford, $200,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of grade--and alinement to re- 
tire Greenwood Tunnel, Greenwood, Va., $232,000 (90). Revision of 
line and grade and construction of second Blue Ridge Tunnel, Afton, Va., 
$1,530,200 (50). Extension of 5 tracks in eastbound receiving yard, 
Clifton: Forge, Va., $147,950 (94).. Extension of east and westbound pass- 
ing sidings; extension of bridge and construction of additional yard 
tracks, Quinnimont, W. Va., $166,495 (98). Construction of main. sup- 
ply track, including bridge, for new mine, Draffin, Ky., $663,000 (93). 
Additional team tracks including viaduct connection and unloading crane, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $232,198 (98). Widening of south apron on Pier 8 and 
installation of apron track, Newport News, Va., $107,500 (100). <Addi- 
tional tracks, Fulton yard, Richmond, Va., $160,500 (100). Filling James 
River Canal, rearrangement of tracks and paving driveways, Richmond, 
Va., $164,350 (100). Extension of tracks in receiving yard, Newport 
News, Va., $125,000 (100). Widening apron on Pier 6 and dredging 
slip, Newport News, Va., $155,200 (100). Construction of 13 additional 
classification tracks, Newport News, Va., $160,775 (100). Improvement 
of car repair facilities and construction of additional test tracks, New- 
port News, Va., $133,815 (100). Installation of 2 cranes and construc- 
tion of additional track on Pier 2 for handling ore, Newport News, Va., 
$328,000 (100). Construction of 12 additional storage warehouses, Mor- 
rison, Va., $390,000 (100). Construction of _wye track and two 85-car 
setoff tracks, Lindsay, Va., $100,600 (100). Revision of alinement, Fraz- 
ier, W. Va., $118,050 (100). Additional unit to company hospital, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., $172,000 (100). Construction of additional tracks, Ash- 
land, Ky., $185,900 (100). New yard office building, construction of 
subway and installation of pneumatic tube transmission system, Russell, 
Ky., $164,000 (100). Installation of subdrainage, trench and rock backfill, 
Concord, Ky., $110,745 (100). Rearrangement of passing sidings and 
signals and installation of centralized traffic control, Stony Point, Ky., to 
Stevens and Carntown, Ky., to CS Cabin, $177,470 (100). Improvement: 
in coal sprinkling facilities on dumpers, Presque Isle, Ohio, $135,000 (100). 


Chicago & Illinois Midland 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Extension of approaches, 
Derry crossing, Menard county, Ill. (100). Tice, Ill., 3 grade crossings, 
abandoned (100). Kincaid, Ill., 2 grade crossings abandoned through 
abandonment of switching tracks (100). 


Chicago & North Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Barr, Ill., $22,000 (40). 
Subways: Durand road, Willow, Wis., $200,000 (100). Westleigh road, 
Lake i Ill., $450,000 (60). Touhy avenue, Park Ridge, IIl., $320,- 
000 (100). 

Relocation of Highway: Judson, Minn., $100 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Facilities for servicing streamline trains, 
Chicago, Ill., $430,000 (100). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Grade Crossing ‘Elimination: Overcrossings: Oregon, IIl., $75,000 (20). 
Smithboro, Ill., $80,000 (100). New Milford, Ill., $120,000 (20). South 
of Pacific Junction, Iowa, $60,000 (100). East of Pacific Junction, Iowa, 
$60,000 (20). Burlington, Iowa, $100,000 (20). Red Oak, Iowa, $30,- 
000: (100). Miner, Wis., $65,000 (100). St. Paul, Minn., $297,000: 
(100). Denver, Colo., $25,000 (100). 
ann Brookfield, Mo:, $300,000 (100). Denver, Colo., $50,000 
100 


Important Work Undertaken: Westward hump and classification yard, 
Galesburg, IIl., $1,044,181 (100). Consolidation and rearrangement of 
engine terminal facilities and trackkage, Beardstown, IIl., $245,368 (100). 
Widening double-track centers to provide better clearance for moderm 
equipment, St. Louis, Mo., to Machnes, $218,041 (100). Raise track, 
reduce curvature and provide enlarged drainage openings for flood  pre- 
vention, Table Rock, Neb., to Lincoln, $259,959 (100). Curve and grade- 
reduction and additional trackage, Central Illinois strip mine territory, 
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$109,927 (100). Enlargement of enginehouse and construction of locker 
building for enginemen, Alliance, Neb., $99,918 (65). 

(Fort Worth & Denver City) Overcrossing: State Route 18, Clarendon, 
Tex., $88,000 (100). : 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement including construc- 
— a6 "pagpeas steel bridge over Cheyenne creek, V :genta, Tex., $300,- 
00 100). ‘ 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: United States Route 67, 
Bellevue, Iowa, $100,000 (100). State Route 30, Madison, Wis., $50,000 
(30—work suspended temporarily). Reserve street, St. Paul, Minn. $108,- 
000 (100). Mendota, Minn., $30,000 (work suspended temporarily). Route 
19,-Moore, Mont., $41,000 (100). 

Subways: Willow road, Techny, IIl., $200,000 (5—work suspended 
temporarily). Hiawatha avenue, Chicago, Ill., $55,000 (5). Elko, Minn., 
$30,000 (S—work suspended temporarily). Nebraska street, Mobridge, 
S. D., $81,000 (5—work suspended temporarily). Hettinger, N. D., $211,- 
000 (5—work suspended temporarily). : 

Relocation of Highways: United States Route 16, Draper, S. D., to Viv- 
ian, $80,000 (100). State Route 50, Wagner, S. D., to Lake Andes, 
$80,000 (100). United States Route 83, Temvik, N. D., to Linton, $70,- 
000 (30—work suspended temporarily). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Bluff street, 
Janesville, Wis., $50,000 (100). Worley, Idaho, $14,000 (40—work sus- 
pended temporarily). 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of main line and_ construction 
of bridge over Missouri river to provide new entrance into Kansas City, 
joint with C.’R. I. & P. and K. C. S., Kansas City, Mo., $2,622,372 
(12). Construction of spur to ordnance plant, Sauk City, Wis., $202,- 
618 (100). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Paeific 


First Track: Mercer, Mo., to Mill Grove, 15.10 miles, $2,000,000 (98). 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: State Route A, Larchwood, 
Towa, $30,000 (100). State Route 218, joint with C. G. W., Faribault, 
Minn., $114,000 (100). Roosevelt road, Little Rock, Ark., $70,000 (65). 
United States Routes 81 and 66, El Reno, Okla., $201,000 (60). Joint 
with St. L.-S. F. and St. L.-Sw., Carrollton, Tex., $150,000 (80). Brandt 
st., M. P. 383.1, Mercer, Mo., $7,075 (100). (The following grade crcss- 
ing eliminations are on new line between Mercer, Mo., and Mill Grove.) 
United States Route 65, M. P. 385.0, $12,369 (100). County road, M. P. 
386.2, $5,828 (100). County road, M. P. 387.1, $8,601 (100). State 
Route 4, M. P. 391.4, $18,039 (100). County road, M. P. 392.1, $14,472 
(100). County road, M. P. 396.7, $5,377 (100). Bridge over Wildcat 
Creek and United States Route 65, M. P. 391.8, $83,000 (100). 

Subway: E. University avenue, joint with state highway commission, 
Cc. G. W., and Ft. D. D S., Des Moines, Iowa, $150,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structure: Reconstruction 
of subway bridge, United States Route 75, Sabetha, Kan., $30,000 (75). 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of main line and construction 
of bridge over Missouri river to provide new entrance into Kansas City, 
joint with C. M. St. P. & P., and K. C. S., Birmingham, Mo., to Kansas 
City, $2,622,372 (10).. Raising track including new bridge over Beaver 
Creek, Guymon, Okla., to Optima, $283,000 (50). 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Forest st., St. Paul, Minn., 
$140,000 (100). 
. Subway: Worthington, Minn., $130,000 (100). 


Clarendon & Pittsford 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Two grade crossings eliminated by removal 
of siding, Proctor, Vt., $75 (100). 


Columbus & Greenville 


Important Work Undertaken: Track to serve Army Flying School, Val- 
ley Hill, Miss., $105,970 (100). 


Delaware & Hudson 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Construction of one grade crossing to re- 
place two others, Whitehall, N. Y., $2,330 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Improve shop facilities to handle new loco- 
motives, Colonie, N. Y., $110,000 (100). Revision of grade and increase 
of clearance through tunnel, Tunnel, N. Y., $140,000 (100). Raising 
bridge over Barge canal and installing two additional spans, West Water- 
ford, N. Y., $200,000 (100). Rearrangement of northbound receiving 
yard, Oneonta, N. Y., $121,000 (90). 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Steel and concrete viaduct, 
Riverview Drive, Totowa Borough, N. J. (100). 

Subway: Dansville-Conesus Highway, Dansville, N. Y. (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Reconstruction 
of overcrossing structure, revision of drainage and paving, Norwich-North 
Norwich Highway and North Norwich-Sherburne Highway, Galena, N. Y., 
(work suspended for duration of war because of steel shortage). (60). 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Pando, Colo., including re- 
location of 1.3 miles of highway, $130,305 (100). 21st South st., Denver, 
Colo., $125,000 (started). 

Subway: Altus, Utah, $32,000 (100). 
of Altus, Utah. 

Important Work Undertaken: Installing ballast, Helper, Utah to Gilluly, 
70.7. miles, $269,000 (90). Construction of tracks, ice house and ice 
harvesting facilities, Kremmling, Colo., $117,000 (70). Extension of 
passing sidings, installation of 20 power switches and C. T. C., Chacra, 
Colo., to Tunnel, $304,000 (100). 


Denver & Salt Lake 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Kremmling, Colo., $39,947 
<100). 


Park City Branch, 1.50 mile east 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 


Important Work Undertaken: Addition of 10 stalls to enginehouse, Proc- 
tor, inn., $345,000 (90). 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Warrenhurst, Ill., E.-J. & E. 
proportion, $2,774 (100). 
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hoven, Minn., $1,940 (100). 


Erie 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: State Route S-3, Bridge 
H-7.18, Rutherford, N. J. (25). State Route 171, Hoadleys, Pa. (90). 
State Route 501, Mansfield, Ohio (100). 
_ Subway: Track elevation, Dunkirk’ N. Y., to eliminate 2 grade cross- 
ings, joint with New York Central (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade- Separation Structures: Bridge 39.32, 
Lakewood, N. Y. (95). Bridge H-39.69, Southfields, N. Y.* (40). 
_ Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of Pier 1, additional moor- 
ing rack and repairs to bulkhead, Jersey City, N. J. (100). Pump house,- 
paint shop, carpenter shop, storehouse, machine and boiler shop on Pier 
1, Jersey City, N. J., to replace like facilities appropriated by United 
States Navy at Weehawken, N. J. (50). 


Great Northern 


First Track: Marion, Mont., to Hubbard,-7.21 miles. < 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Viaduct, Spokane St., Seat- 
tle, Wash., Great Northern portion $23,400 (100). Waite Park, Minn., 
$194,500 (100). Troy, Mont., $245,593 (100). Scenic, Wash., $7,777 
(100). Concrete walk on’ bridge, Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
$275 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Minnetonka 
Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn., $2,900 (100). Snelling Ave., St. Paul, Minn., 
$3,400 (100). Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., $12,100 (100). Kerk- 
Replacing foot bridge, Minot, N. D., $9,435 
(100). Replacing overhead bridge, St. Bonifacius, Minn., $13,600 (To 
be completed in 1943). . Replacing overhead bridge, Broadway Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., $3,700 (100). Renewal of timber overhead bridge, 
West 57th St., Seattle, Wash., $3,800 (100). Wayzata Blvd., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., $6,500 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Reduction of curvature, widening em- 
bankments, installation of additional ballast and 112-lb. rail, Nickerson, 
Minn., to Foxboro, $342,775 (100). Reduction of curvature, widening 
embankments, installation of additional ballast and 112-lb. rail, Hutchin- 
son Junction, Minn., to Delano, $450,265 (100). Installation of addi- 
tional ballast and released rail, Dresden, N. D., to Hannah, $133,600 (100). 
Widening embankments, installation of additional ballast and released rail, 
Lester, Iowa, to Doon, $165,430 (100). Installation of additional ballast 
and heavier released rail, Niobe, N. D., to Lignite, $133,900 (100). Widen- 
ing embankments, installation of additional ballast and heavier rail, 
Teton, Mont., to Carter, $166,850 (100). Widening embankments, in- 
stallation of additional ballast and heavier rail, Geyser, Mont., to Mocca- 
sin, $229,000 (100). Installation of washed and screened gravel ballast, 
Kalispell division, Mont., $169,130 (100). Installation of washed and 
screened gravel ballast, Spokane division, Wash., $140,420 (90). In- 
stallation of ore steaming facilities, Allouez, Wis., $123,950 (100). Ex- 
tension of yard, Minot, N. D., $157,600 (100). Additional yard tracks, 
South Klamath, Ore., $119,000 (100). Installation of additional ballast 
and 112-lb. rail, Foxboro, Minn., to Boylston, Wis., $178,750 (100). In- 
stallation of additional ballast and 112-Ib. rail, Palermo, N. D., to Mani- 
tou, $308,748 (100). Installation of additional ballast and 112-lb. rail, 
Epping, N. D., to Avoca, $111,600 (100). Installation of additional bal- 
last and 112-lb. rail, Bainville, Mont., to Blair, $383,238 (100).  In- 
stallation of additional ballast and 112-lb. rail, Kremlin, Mont., to. Bue- 
low, $592,736 (0). Installation of additional ballast and 112-lb. rail, 
Colburn, Idaho, to Sand Point, $109,129 (100). Installation of addi- 
tional ballast and 112-lb. rail, Galena, Wash., to panola, $100,303 
(100). Enlargement of yard, Great Falls, Mont., $179,100 (100). Re- 
vision of alinement, Belton, Mont., $400,000 (100). Enlargement of 
engine house, Whitefish, ont., $147,800 (10). Improvements to ore 
dock, Allouez, Wis., $278,650 (100), and renewal of 600 ft., ore dock 


No. 3, $369,000 (15). 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Houston, Miss. (100). 


Houston Belt & Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Rearrangement and expansion of yard 
including 150 ton track scale, Houston, Tex., $200,000 (100). 


Illinois Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Dubuque, Ia., joint with 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, $408,000 (90). 

Subway: Jackson, Miss., $187,600 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construct new yard, Mays Yard, Harahan 
Junction, La., $495,000 (100). 


Illinois Terminal 
Grade Crossing Elimination:: Subway: Carlinville, Ill. (100). 


Laurinburg & Southern . 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of United States Route 74, 
Laurinburg, N. C., $6,089 (100). 


Louisville & Nashville 


Second Track: Micheaud, La., to Gentilly, 7.10 miles. Flomaton, Ala., 
to Miles, 2.92 miles. Welka, Ala., to Flomaton, 3.08 miles. 

Grade Crossing -Elimination: Overcrossings: Mahlep, Ala., $100,000 
(started). Montgomery, Ala., $100,000 (75). Mobile, Ala., $100,000 
(75). West Point, Ky.; $275,000 (100). East Bernstadt, Ky., $80,000 
(100). Fariston, Ky., $80,000 (100). Williamsburg, Ky., $80,000 (start- 
ed). Pennington Gap, Va., $15,320 (100). Knoxville, Tenn., $400,000 
100). 

. Subway: Murfreesboro Pike, Nashville, Tenn., $175,000 (75). 

Important Work ‘Undertaken: Construction of 1 pier and_ replacement 
of through truss span over Kentucky river, Ford, Ky., $151,114 (30). 
Improved yard and coaling facilities, Flomaton, Ala., $161,774 (80). 


Maine Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: St. Johnsbury, Vt., $320,- 
000 (90). 
Subway: Fairfield, Me., $276,000 (75). 


Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: 6th avenue, North Golden 
Valley Township, Minn., $50,000 (100). 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: United States Route 40, 
Lloyds, Mo., $106,400 (87). State Route 52, Windsor, Mo., $88,000 (100). 
Subways: State Route 19, Atoka, Okla., $129,000 (75). United States 
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Route 69, Tullahassee, Okla., $82,000 (100). 
Sherman, Tex., $95,800 (75). 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of 8.8 miles of main track 
submerged by Denison Reservoir, Pottsboro, Tex., to Sadler, $900,000 (15). 





United States Route 75, 


Missouri Pacific 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: United States Route 69, 
Wagoner, Okla., $75,000 (25-work suspended temporarily). 

Subway: State Route 30, Gravois avenue, St. Louis, Mo., $330,000 (98). 

Important Work Undertaken: Replace swing span, drawbridge over St. 
Francis river, Parkin, Ark., $240,000 (60). Reconstruct portion bridge 
over Arkansas river because of change in channel, Medina, Ark., $548,- 
000 (80). Five additional yard tracks, Locust Street yard, North Little 
Rock, Ark., $168,000 (100). Revision of alinement and grade, Green- 
wood Junction, Okla., $251,100 (100). 

(Gulf Coast Lines) Construction of high level crossing over Morganza 
floodway involving 6.2 miles of line revision and 18,750 ft. of reinforced 
concrete floodway bridge, Krotz Springs, La., to Lottie, $2,198,389 (80). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Elimination: .Overcrossings: Creosote timber viaduct, 
highway 76, Paris, bing weet 000 (100). Concrete viaduct, Carrol st., 
Tullahoma, "Tenn. -» $300,000 (5 ). 

Subway: Murphy road (Minnesota ave.), Nashville, Tenn., $220,000 (95). 


New York Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Track elevation to eliminate 13 grade 
crossings, involving the construction of 7 subways and 1 pedestrian sub- 
way, Dunkirk, N. Y., $3,000,000 (100). 

Overcrossings: Viaduct to carry School and Main streets over rail- 
way; ae ae st. closed and pedestrian subway construction, Bedford 
Hills, N. Y., $620,200 (100). Viaducts to carry Fort Hunter and Sche- 
nectady- Duanesburg Highway over railway, Schenectady road closed, South 
Schenectady, N..Y., $597,000 (100). Main st., Philadelphia, N. 
$162,300 (100). State Route i. Post Creek, N. Y., $218,900 (75). 
Sweets crossing, Martisco, N. $123, 000 (100). Orchard Park road, 
State Route 67, Bay View, N Y¥., $107,900 (100). Main st., Becket, 
Mass., $114,000 (100). 

Subways: State Route 918, North Macedon, N. Y., $338,300 (100). 
Subway to eliminate Allegheny and Railroad streets; Railroad st. closed, 
‘Corfu, N.. Y., $386,600 (100). Two subways at Miller and Goodyear 
avenues, East Buffalo, N. Y., $683,900 (100). State Route 640, Patterson- 
ville, N. Y., $326,900 (10). Lake st., North East, Pa., including clos- 
ine ‘an st., $311,700 (100). West 130th st., Cleveland, Ohio, $523,- 
42 ; 

Relocation of Highways: Seven crossings eliminated by relocation of 
3.25 miles of line, Herkimer, N. Y., $3,380,000 (90). State Route 297, 


relocated and carried under railroad, Utica, N. Y., $211,000 (100). State 
Route 5600, including subway, Irving, N. Y., $155,000 (100). 
Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Reconstruc- 


tion of viaduct, 165th st., and Melrose avenue, New York City, N. Y., 
$508,300 (0). Reconstruction of Bridge T-7, Aqueduct, NWN: Y:, $124, 500 
( 100). Reconstruction of subway bridge, Bulkley Bivd., Cleveland, Ohio, 
$755,020 (60). 

Important Work Undertaken: Track to Army Base, East Syracuse, N. 
Y., $250,000 (100). Extension of enginehouse stalls and construction of 
circular wet ash pits and 4 inspection pits, East Syracuse, N. Y., $520,- 
000 (60). Reconstruction of 12 stalls of enginehouse and incidental track 
changes to replace structure damaged by fire, Gardenville, N. Y., $180,- 
000 (80). Relocation of 1.9 miles of line and construction of reinforced 
concrete bridge, 25 ft. above present Mahoning river bridge to replace 
line to be submerged by Berlin reservoir, between Deerfield, Ohio and 
North Benton, $800,000 (60). 

(Boston & Albany) Grade Crossing Elimination: Reconstruction of Exist- 
ing ne Separation Structures: Bridge 158.83, Richmond, Mass., $119,- 
0 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) Important Work Under- 
taken: Replacing 12 stalls in enginehouse with 16 stalls, 13 of which are 
130 ft. long; construction of pump and fan room, office building, service 
building, arch brick building and addition to machine shop; installation 
of boiler washing system, Bellefontaine, Ohio, $354,000 (75). Six addi- 
tional yard tracks, Bellefontaine, Ohio, $252, 000 (40). 

(Michigan Central) Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of United 
— _ 112 and construction of subway, Willow Run, Mich., $480,- 
000 (60). 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie) First Track: Ohio River Branch, 
sylvania, 1.14 miles. 

New Road Under Construction: 
miles. 


in Penn- 


Extension of Ohio River Branch, 0.07 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Extensions to passing sidings and installa- 
tion of C. T. C., Hadley, Ind., to South Whitley, $102,125 (100). Re- 
placement of wood trestle with steel viaduct, bridge 379.97, and realine- 
ment of 2780 ft. of main track, Ramsey, Til., $142,293 (98). Replace- 
ment of steel eae with concrete arch and “embankment, bridge 15.84, 
Lakeview, N. $279,651 (100). ' Reconstruct tracks, Madison Street 
yard, Conneaut, vont $120, 000 (90). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Bean’s crossing, -North- 
bridge, Mass., $120,000 (100). Chase’s crossing, Northbridge, Mass., 
$120,000 (100). Camp Edwards, North Falmouth, Mass., $100,000 (100). 
New overpass approach to new ‘bridge over Thames river, New mdon, 
Conn., N. Y. N. H. & H. proportion, $200,000 (100). Overcrossing on 
approach to bridge over Connecticut river, Hartford, Conn., N. Y. H. 
& H. proportion, $200,000 (100). Warwarme avenue, Hartford, Conn., 
N. 3¥ ye & H. proportion, $300,000 (100). Viaduet over rail and 
river, Boulevard Tunnel, Hartford, Conn., N. Y. N. H. & H. proportion, 
$100, 000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Abington, Conn., 
$100,000 (100). Hamden, Conn., $20, 000 (100). Maxim road, Hartford, 
Conn., $100,000 (100). . 

Important Work Undertaken: One story garage for lease to Armour & 
Company including track facilities, Providence, I., $285,000 (100). 
Replacement of open deck timber trestle with ballast deck structure, 
Bridge 35.11, Lyme, Conn., $130,000 (100). Replacement of timber trestle 
== deck plate girder spans, Bridge 2.55, New Haven, Conn., $225,000 

(100). Renewal of deck on steel span and trestle approach, Bridge 0.87, 
Boston, Mass., $120,000 (100). Passenger. station and express facilities, 
Meriden, Conn., $160,000 Cis). Additional tracks and turnouts, Oak 
Point yard, New York City, N. Y., $172,000 (50). 
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’ tween Penrose Avenue yard and 


Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension of 8 tracks and replacement of 
1 track, Port Norfolk yard, Norfolk, Va., (15). Construction of 8 yard 
tracks, Berkley yard, Norfolk, Va., $100,000 (25). Construction of 9 
additional yard tracks and new engine storage track, Sewalls Point, Nor- 
folk, Va., $93,000 (50). 


Norfolk & Western 


First Track: Gilbert, W. Va., 3.80 miles. Nolan, W. Va., 


3.75 miles. 
Third Track: At Walton, Va., 0.06 miles. 


Grade seg, 3 Elimination : Overcrossings: Pearisburg, Va., $390,780 
(100). Boyce, Va., $102,572 (100). Franklin Furnace, Ohio, $254,000 
(100). Pep po Beg $288,154 (100). 


Subway: beck, Ohio, $30,000 (100). 

Relocation of Highway: Cold Spring, Va., $20,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Extension of yard, Roanoke, Va., $4,700,- 
000 (100). Extension of roundhouse, construction of shop buildings, and 
other facilities, Roanoke, Va., $270, 750 (90). Flood defense, Ironton, Ohio, 
$203,000 (100). Construction of spur up Bens Creek, Gilbert Branch, Ww. 
Va., 3.80 miles, $188,000 (100). Construction of spur, Nolan, W. "Va., 
into Ky., 3.75 miles, $500, 000 (100). Westbound classification yard and 
incidental facilities, Portsmouth, Ohio, $655,000 (100). Extension of 7 
tracks in eastbound forwarding yard, "Bluefield, W. Va., $200,000 (100). 


Northern Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Regis, Mont., $173,578 (100). 
Subway: Mandan, N. D., $176,356 (60). 


Pennsylvania 


Second Track: Smithboro, Ill., to Stubblefield, 6.67 miles. 

New Road Under Construction: At Renton unction, Pa., 0.11 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Marley road, Bacon Hill, Md., closed by 
agreement, (100). Penrose avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., closed by reason of 
new connection built to Girard Point, (100). Creamery road, Rheems, 
Pa.; a (100). Track elevation to eliminate grade crossings, Dun- 
kirk, N. (100). 

Gructneglbiae: State highway, Landover, Md., (100). Overhead bridge 
to eliminate 2 grade crossings, State highway, Florin, Pa., (100). Heald 
st., Wilmington, Del., (100). State highway, Short Lane, Md., (40). Yost 
road, Pottstown, Pa., (65). State highway, Magnolia, Md., (15). Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, (22). Port Allegany, N. Y., (100). Orchard Park road, 
West Seneca, N. Y., (100). United States Route 40, Mulberry Grove, 
Iil., (25). United States Route 40, Stubblefield, IIl., (100). Erie avenue 
and Brotherton road, Cincinnati, Ohio, (100). "New pa avenue, Wash- 


ington, D. C., (100). Ninth st., Washington, D. C., 

Subways: Elm st., Erie, Pa., (8—work suspended temporarily). East 
a Ohio, (100). State Route 655, Poth road, East Columbus, Ohio, 
40). 


Relocation of Highways: Elimination of 5 crossings by relocation of 
highway, Dauphin, Pa., (95). Marietta road, closed by construction of 
Parallel road, Florin, Pa., (100). = highway relocated to eliminate 
grade crossing, Parkersford, Pa., (10 

Approximate total cost of the Sania projects, $6,796,160.) 

Important Work Undertaken: Laundry facilities, Long Island aed x AS 


(100). Extension to Pier J, and install crane, a iy yi a 
Rebuilding bulkhead, Greenville yard, Jersey or Tos 100). Cade. 
tional track for coal storage, South Amboy, Forty-one 


Trine oiditional coal 


additional storage tracks, Kearny BF »? og Oo i00). 
. Extension of coal storage yard, 


storage tracks, Old Bridge, N. J., 
Old Bridge, N. J., (100). Sceuiacne oe water pans on tracks 2 and 3, 
North Rahway, N. J., (100). Installation of water pans on tracks 2 and 
3, Bristol, Pa., (100). Additional storage tracks to hold 360 cars, south 
of freight line, Newark, N. J., (100). Tracks to provide ground storage 
space for 960 cars, south of freight line, Newark, N. J., (100). New 
restaurant in passenger station, Newark, N. J., (100). Installation of 3 
additional escalators, Pennsylvania Station, N. Y., (100). New buffet and 
alterations to ticket office, Pennsylvania Station, N. Y., (100). Additions 
to oil storage yard facilities, Linden, N. J., (100). Segregation of 
tunnels for flood control, Pennsylvania Station, N. Y., (100). Alterations 
and improvements to Commissary Building, Long Island City, N. Y., (75). 
Four new stores on south side of Long Island Concourse, Pennsylvania 
Station, N. Y., (3). Reconstruction of stock yards to replace facilities 
destroyed by fire, Jersey City, N. i. (80). Railroad facilities in connec- 
tion with Camp Kilmer, Stelton, J., (100). Increased capacity for 
thawing shed, South Amboy, N. Nw (100). Industrial switching tracks, 
Bleigh Street yard, Philadelphia, Pa., (100). Additional industrial switch- 
ing tracks, Fairhill yard, Philadelphia, Pa., (100). New connection be- 
Girard Point yard including rearrange- 
ment of tracks at the south and north ends of Penrose Avenue yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa., (100). Extension of 6 tracks to hold 125 cars, including 
electrification of these tracks, westbound receiving yard, Harrisburg, 
Pa., (60). Reduction of curvature on wye track and installation of elec- 
tropneumatic switches, Rockville, Pa., (100). Extension of Lake siding, 
Columbia, Pa., (100). Rearrangement of tracks, Thorndale, Pa., (100). 
Additional pull out tracks, Enola, Pa., (100). Additional yard facilities, 
Benning yard, Washington, D. C., (100). Additional tracks in northbound 
receiving yard and additional southbound classification tracks, Edge Moor 
yard, Edge Moor, Del., (100). Additional tracks, Stony Creek yard, 
Chester, Pa., (100). Industrial tracks to plant of Triumph Explosives, 
Inc., Elkton, Md., (100). Nine additional yard tracks and revision of 
certain existing tracks to increase yard capacity, 465 cars, also new 
car repair yard and shop, Southport yard, Elmira, N. Y., (100). Seven 
additional yard tracks to increase capacity by 347 cars, Sodus Point, 
N. Y., (100). Additional yard tracks, west yard, and electrification of 
No. 2 receiving track, Pavonia yard, Camden, N. J. -» (100). Facilities for 
Municipal Pier 82, Philadelphia, Pa., (100). Additional tracks, Canton 
yard, Baltimore, Md., ). Additional tracks, Bay View yard, Balti- 
more, Md., (70). Reconstruction of Lon Bridge over Potomac river, 
Washington,’ D. C., (25).  Coaling facilities, turntable and yard, East 
Altoona, Pa., (7). Four additional tracks, Bengies, Md., to. North Point 
(70). | Electrification of additional tracks, Potomac Yard, Va., (5). 
Extension of northbound track, Bowie, Md., to Seabrook, (7). Extension 
of Plum Creek branch to connect with Unity Railways, Unity, Pa., (100). 
Grading to improve alinement by eliminating reverse curve, Garfield, Ohio, 
(100). Extension from end of New Cumberland branch at West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania state line to Raccoon Creek, Georgetown, Pa., (100). Recon- 
— of Bridge 16.35, Lakeview, N. Y., (100). Spur track to mines 

C. Frick Coke Company, Bute, Pa., (90). Extension of 2 sidings 
be Manion; Ind., to provide capacity for 150 cars each, including remote 
control at’ ends of sidings and installation of reverse signaling between 
Limedale, Ind., and Almeda (100). Extension of 3 classification tracks 
and rearrangement of connections at west end of yard A, Columbus, Ohio, 
(100). Extension of Riley siding to hold 200 cars, respacing of auto- 
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matic signals, Thorne, Ind., to Newman, and installation of remote control 
switches at Gem, Henry and Riley sidings, (100). Extension of sidings to 
hold 150 cars each with remote control at ends of sidings, Aden, IIl., 
to Casey (100). Extension of sidings at St. Elmo, Ill., to Hunter, Van- 
dalia, Highland and St. Jacob, including remote control of ends of these 
sidings, (100). : : 

(Approximate total cost of the foregoing projects, $22,462,687.) 

(Long Island) Grade Crossing Elimination: Track elevation to eliminate 
40 crossings involving construction of 25,400 ft. of two-track viaduct, 830 
ft. of single track viaduct, and 4,100 ft. of embankment, 9 new stations and 
platforms and construction of 4.6 miles of new highway, Rockaway Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y., (98). Elimination of 21 grade crossings by 4.50 
miles of two-track subway under center of Atlantic avenue, including 2 
new. stations, Brooklyn, N. Y., (90). Elimination of 2 crossings by 
abandonment of railway; elimination of third crossing by means of subway 
relocation of passenger station and construction of new freight house and 
additional tracks, Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y., (90). Footbridge over 
tracks, 51st avenue, Long Island City, N. Y., (work suspended indefinitely). 
Track elevation to eliminate 12 crossings involving 3.50 miles of double 
track and 1 mile of 4 track line; 5 new stations to be built, Old Southern, 
Rosedale, Long Island, N. Y., (work suspended indefinitely). Track ele- 
vation, Clinton road, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y., (100). 

(Approximate total cost of the foregoing projects, $41,408,700.) 


Pere Marquette 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Express Highway, Romulus, 
Mich., $240,000 (100). 


Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of four additional storage 
tracks and new switching track at Neville Island Pa., $117,000 (100). 


Reading 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Viaduct on relocated high- 
way, Avon, Pa., $466,314 (100). 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


Important Work Undertaken: Extension of 9 tracks in northbound 
classification yard including pile and frame trestle work, Potomac yard, 
Alexandria, Va., $450,000 (100). Grading and track work for an emer- 
gency yard, Potomac yard, Alexandria, Va., $175,000 (80). 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Grade Crossing. - Elimination : = Overcrossings:. United States. Route 77, 
Carrollton, Tex., $250,000- (100). United. States Route 60, Wyandotte, 
Okla,.. $150,000 (60). Garden .Street, Pensacola, Fla., $125,000 (100). 
State .Route 183, Irving,. Tex., $75,000: (25). é 

Subways: State Route 13 and United States Route 64, Bolivar, Mo., 
$51,900 (75). United States Route 75, Dawson, Okla., $47,000 (10). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of approximately 19 miles of 
relocated line. to replace lines submerged by reservoir in Denison Dam, 
Ravia, aaa to Randolph, Liggett to Platter, Mead to Lakeside, $3,500,- 
000 (60). 


St. Louis Southwestern 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Carrollton, Tex., joint with Rock Island, 


$250,000 (100). 
: Seaboard Air Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Lawrenceville, Ga., (100). 
Okeechobee, Fla., (100). Wildwood, Fla., (100). Winter Haven, Fla., 
(100). 

Subways: Wyatts, N. C., (100). Chester, S. C., (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of grade and alinement and re- 
placement of open bridge with concrete culvert, Appalachee river, $180,000 
(35). Additional yard tracks and additions to C.T.C. signals, South Rich- 
mond, Va., to Bellwood, $178,500 (100). Revision of grade and _aline- 
ment and replacement of bridge over Tiger river, Delta, Ga., $205,000 
(100). Construction of second track from Chesapeake & Ohio overpass to 
Brown street, including reconstruction of existing viaduct, Richmond, Va., 
$873,000 (100). Additional shop facilities, West Jacksonville, Fia., 
$274,000 (100). 


Southern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Trenton, Ga., $40,000 (100). 
Bynum, Ala., $30,000 (100). Munford, Ala., $24,500 (100). Collierville, 
Tenn., $75,000 (100). Western avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., $464,000 (100). 

Subways: Garner, N. C., $85,000 (100). Kernersville, N. C., $75,000 
(100). Pacolet, S. C., $65,000 (100). Courtenay, S. C., $94,700 (100). 
East Spartanburg, S. C., $42,800 (100). : 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Widen -present 
overhead ‘bridge, Monroe, Va., $35,730 (100). Remodel subway structure, 
Riceville, Tenn., $7,500 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Replace triple-deck frame trestle, 1,374 
ft. long, with two 76-ft. deck girder spans and two 55-ft., ballast deck 
approach ‘tréstles;*:fillmg remainder of ‘bridge, Cordova, Ala., $119,000 


0). 

(Alabama Great Southern) Grade Crossing Elimination: Increased ver- 
tical clearance at subway, Livingston, Ala., $10,000 (100). 

(New Orleans & Northeastern) Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: 
Downman road, New Orleans, La., $278,000 (80). 


Southern Pacific 


First Track: Redding, Cal., to Delta, 30.09 miles. 

totaal Track: At Roseville, Cal., .27 miles. At Brooklyn, Ore., .06 
miles. 

Grade Cressing Elimination: Overcrossings: -Castroville, Cal., $42,000 
(100). - Adeline st., Oakland, Cal., (100). Maritime st., Oakland, Cal., 
(100). Additional overcrossing at Figueroa st., Los Angeles, Cal., $913,000 
(100). Haskell, Ore., $29,000- (2). Pedestrian overcrossing, Fort Ord, 
Cal., $43,000 (90). 

Subways: Burbank, Cal.,_$250,000 (100). Benicia, Cal., (100). Benson, 
ge ad (100). Péflestrian* undeférossing, Fort «Ord., -C€al., $43,- 
0 


Relocation of Highway: Sunol, Cal., $160,000 (100). : 

Reconstruction of Existing. Grade Separation Structure: Lowell, Ariz., 
$20,000 (100). eT Te 

Important Work Undertaken: Additional yard tracks, West. Oakland, 
Cal., $291,000 (95). Additional yard tracks, Dunsmuir, Cal., $220,000 
(106), Additional yard tracks, Watsonville Junction, Cal., $102,000 (100). 
Additional yard tracks, Roseville, Cal,, $100,000. (100). Additional yard 
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tracks, Oakridge, Ore., $95,000 (100). Additional yard tracks, Indio, 
Cal., $110,000 (100). Additional yard tracks, Tucson-Polvo, Ariz., $146,- 
000 (100). - Additional ze tracks, East yard, Yuma, Ariz., $103,000 
(100). Relocation of 2.25 miles of main track to permit relocation of 
Pacific highway under construction by United States government and 
State of Oregon, between Eugene, Ore., and Springfield, $140,000 (60). 
Construction of concrete sea wall to prevent erosion by ocean along 
Coast Line, San Francisco, Cal., to Los Angeles, $100,000 (80). Ex- 
tension of 82 passing sidings. at various points on system, $1,658,000 (85). 
Modernization of station including rearrangement of tracks, San Luis 


. Obispo, -Cal., $100,000 (30). 


Southern Pacific (Lines in Texas and Louisiana) 


qavene Track: At High Bridge, Tex., 0.95 miles. At Echo, Tex., 1.57 
miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Cuero, Tex., $80,000 (100). 
Elgin, Tex., $131,000 (100). 

Subway: Flatonia, Tex., $100,000 (100). 

Relocation of Highway: Elgin, Tex., $135,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Thirteen additional tracks, Avondale, La., 
$150,000 (100). Raise grade of track and construction of new_ station 
in connection with United States government flood control project, Berwick 
Bay, Morgan City, La., $250,000 (100). 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Construction of overcrossing 
on relocated State Route 8, Vancouver, Wash., $45,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 8 stall enginehouse in- 
cluding 110-ft. turntable, shop, equipment for driving machine tools 
electrically and incidental tracks, Portland, Ore., $450,000 (40). 500 
car addition to yard, Wishram, Wash., $170,000 (60). 


Strouds Creek & Muddlety 
First Track: Delphi, W. Va., to Ticoal, 3.96 miles, $60,000. 


Texas & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of existing overcrossing and 
construction of subway, Elmo, Tex., $174,000 (100). 


Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal of New Orleans 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of enginehouse, power plant, 
storehouse and offices and rearrangement of yard, New Orleans, La., 
$329,000 (95). Construction of yard, car repair and water facilities, 
Avondale, La., $426,000. (98). 


Tremont & Gulf 


PP aad Road Under Construction: West Monroe, La., 9.50 miles, $200,000 


Union Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Viaduct crossing 3 tracks of 
U. P. and 4 tracks of A. T. . F., joint with state and Santa Fe, 
Aliso st., Los Angeles, Cal., $3,650,000 (95). United States Route 31, 
Elkhorn, Neb., $145,422 (100). Access road to Sioux Ordnance Plant, 
Brownson, Neb., $36,000 (100). United States Route 30, Stanfield, Ore., 
$10,000 (100). Spokane st., Seattle, Wash., joint with G. N 
Coke. ete P., and P. C., $1,000,000 (45). 

Subways: Ordnance, Ore., $35,600 (100). United States Route 85, 
Sand Creek Junction, Colo., $175,000 (100). Curry, Idaho, $75,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of mill building, wheel 
and tank shop and grease house including paving, heating and lighting 
facilities and track changes, Cheyenne, Wyo., $446,600 (100). Revision of 
alinement, 2.08 miles, to retire tunnel No. 3, Wahsatch, Utah, $327,580 
(100). Additional team track facilities, Food Terminal, Kansas City, 
Kan., $605,900 (75). Extension of 4 stalls of engine house, 1 additional 
stall, 1 additional radial track, extension of engine pits in 7 stalls of 
engine house and installation of 75 ton electric drop table and pit, 
Green River, Wyo., $141,365 (100). Extension of 9 stalls in engine 
house, enlargement of machine shop, relocation of shop machinery, and 
construction of 3 track drop pit, Ogden,- Utah, $108,965 (100). Addi- 
tional facilities at Food Terminal, Denver, Colo., $367,500 (75). Addi- 
tional yard tracks and rearrangement of additional facilities including 
retirement of interlockings, Salt Lake City, Utah, $343,841 (100). Re- 
vision of alinement to eliminate tunnel No. 17, main line to Boise, Idaho, 
$157,858 (100). Revision of alinement, 13.51 miles replacing 9.37 miles 
of present line and raise grade on 1.13 miles _of present line, Cascade 
Reservoir, Boise project, Cascade, Idaho to Donnelly, $455,037 (25). 
Construction of 80,000 barrel fuel oil storage tank including loading and 
unloading facilities and trackage to serve plant, Huntington, Ore., $153,- 
200 (25).' Construction of 6 additional wells, installation of chlorinator and 
additional booster pumping facilities, pipe lines, tank >and settling basin, 
Las Vegas, Nev., $188,000 (100). Constendtion well, installation of air- 
lift pumping facilities, replacement of air compressor and condehser and 
relaying 31,500 ft. of water pipe, Kelso, Cal., $118,100 (65). Extension 
of 31 passing sidings and installation of 171 miles of centralized traffic 
control, Las Vegas, Nev., to ‘Yermo, Cal., $1,331,201 gor Construction 
of 64,000 barrel fuel oil storage tank including loading and unloadipg 
facilities and incidental trackage, La Grande, Ore., $146,500 (25). He. 
placement of boiler washing plant with electrically operated boiler washing 
system, Green River, Wiyo., $107,510 (25). 


He (Aes ol 


Union 


Important Work Undertaken: Maintenance, of Way shop and storehouse, 
Duquesne, Pa., $235,000 (100). 


Unity 


First Track: Renton Junction, Pa., to New Texas Junction, 1.36 miles. 


Valley & Siletz 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Helmick Park, Ore., (100). 
Virginian 
First Track: Mile Post 0.38 Cub'Creek Branch, W. Va., to Mile Post 
7.54, 7.16 miles. 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Route 58, Virginia Beach 
Blvd., Va., $173,000 (100). Pearisburg, Va., $60,000 (100) 


Important Work Undertaken: Additions and revisions to north storage 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Investors’ Confidence Not Restored 


Bond prices are some better but equity market does not 


indicate confidence in carriers’ future. 


Political threats 


cloud outlook despite proofs of railways’ economic health 


By J. G. Lyne 
Assistant to Editor 


ableness but no similar restoration of railroad 

credit—such has been the most marked character- 
istic of the financial aspect of railroad operations during 
1942. Development with respect to earnings—both gross 
and net—is recorded in an article in the earlier pages of 
this issue. The effect of improved net earnings on the 
status of railroad securities, as reflected by Railway Age’s 
average prices of stocks and bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange, is shown graphically in the chart at 
the bottom of this page. 


RRicleness but. of earnings to a level of reason- 


The Market Does Not Respond. 


There has been a material improvement during the 
year in the price of bonds—but still not enough to bring 
average carrier issues back to anything like a level 
reflecting normal credit. There has been no im- 
provement in prices of equities at all. 

With railroad net earnings at the highest level in 
recent history, the investment community, plainly, re- 
gards the present favorable situation as temporary. It 
is as yet evidencing little or no faith in-the railroad in- 





Note: Statistical compilations for this article were made by Railway 
Age’s librarian, Edith Stone, and by Louise Muller, editorial assistant. 
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dustry in general as a favorable repository for invest- 
ment funds (equities especially) for the “long pull.” 

This lack of enthusiasm for corporate shares is a 
condition which affects the entire market, and not just 
the railroads. The market has suffered still another year 
of depression in volume, and in sluggish prices—a malady 
which, generally speaking, embraces the entire list, and 
not the railroads alone. Railroad shares, however, are 
still depressed far below the industrial list and their 
relative position did not improve during the course of 
the year. 

Uncertainty regarding future taxes, except that they 
will tend to rise rather than decline, and double taxation 
at confiscatory rates of net corporate income when dis- 
tributed.as dividends, .would-alone.be-sufficient to restrain 
the ardor of investors. But added to this are the ac- 
tivities of the federal “planners,” who are strenuously 
organizing the establishment of post-war socialism in as 
large a part of the economy as possible, and the failure 
of the political authorities to decelerate their encourage- 
ment of progressive exactions by the labor organizations. 


Causes of Depressed Market Are Political 


These burdens constitute just about all the discourage- 
ment which politics can lay upon private initiative and 
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Depressed Security Prices Showed Little Response to Improved Earnings 
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Year Bonds Notes 

“ET Aa sigk pe Maen SAEs Ape a ee a hee $241,954,000 $172,477,000 
WOOP occas ceber cera ak Beta ge 686,939,500 89,184,600 
EEE SR ARNE I AO 94 eR Cee Me 25,719,000 79,911,000 
S999 va 'vds 6385s 44 do ele eee een 418,984,000 - 180,322,000 
SGPG 7 Sicca ck sabi sae sso heb waa hea Ss 800,694,000 142,168,000 
DORE oo ce Sat Mas hah Rese Oe he 453,824,000 105,209,000 
BOSS causeeds uae vedcns isda reek ;827,0 13,125, 

SD ys be os 6s ew ha Sin SAN pe lea eb he pire SP ie rae pws ae 
BS eg Le Boer as Secs he ce 172,074,000 71,068,000 
tT) Ba SESE org apse mab ar Tee aa LA aw Rr ie aa 107, 746, 7000 57,372,000 
RE: os hea Suh eR ca SS Reds asks 592°254,000 77,580,000 
SE ais Pui SES Cea OE ee ELC pee 60,547,000 100,500,000 
RNS ih Sy 0555.84 ea ae bo ae RS be beh ees 60,000,000 22,270,000 
OY, ERT EY IO SOE ASSES ice by ere ap Gee ay ore 81,800,000 53,363,000 
PEs 5S se ok oe NE Lo a ERE SMES 213, "831 7000 119, "477, 7000 
LS) eae age RIS Be Crane saber ary ee a 97 "415, 7000 255, "283, 000 
i aydaipmae grena aguy gb nad oe BURY mr ACs pe Ren ORL 9/500,000 31 812, 000 


* 11 Months Total as Compiled by Dow Jones & Co. 


Railway Securities Sold by Public Offering, 1926-1942. 





Total R. R. A aoe all Per Cent R. R. 
Stock financing cing to total 
$41,577,200 $456,008,200 $5,746,354,000 7. 
210,596,900 986,721, 7000 7,830,641,000 12.6 
187,369,100 792, 999° 100 8,473,880,000 9.4 
275,269,240 874, 575, "240 11,007,170,000 7.9 
63,805,600 1 ,006, 667, 600 5,920,498,000 17.0 
ET, eS "559,033, 7000 2,730,082,000 20.5 
Ria edie GA ry 952,000 684,806,000 3.6 
Es @his sins 7000, 000 335,812,000 3.6 
RAE ein 243° 142, 000 618,627,000 39.3 
bis aikroel 165, 118, 000 2,190,093,550 7.6 
Se Shiccocite 669,834,000 4,061,901,025 16.5 
At Rae 161,047,000 1,589,043,484 10.1 
Dana ecotck 82,270,000" 1,635,196,000 5.0 
hud saute 135,163,000 2,099,036,000 6.4 
aiathick s 333,308,000 2,770,894,000 12.0 
Ssetaxs saree 352, 698, ,000 2,406,014,000 14.7 
ete ee 41, "312, 000 925,639,400 4.5 








enterprise in investment of funds, short of a final coup 
de grace. 

There is a marked contrast, however, between the 
vitality of the free enterprise system as reflected in the 
capital market, and the accomplishment of that system 
in the management of industry. In the realm of effi- 
ciency of operation and volume of production, private 
management of industrial enterprise—especially that of 
the railroads—has never before so thoroughly demon- 





Receiverships and Trusteeships Established in 1942 





Long Term Capital 

Debt in Stock in 

Mileage Hands of Hands of 

Name of Road Operated Public Public 
PSG es ica asc win esti ole n'a ox ween 959 $45,350,000 None 
Catonsville Short Line ............ i one None 
New York Greenwood Lake..... = 1,484,800. $10,600 
Tampa Northern. .o.....62.cccceces 2 1; "258, 000 one 
Total four companies ............ 961 $48,092,800 $10,600 





‘Sf erated by the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington. 
perated by the Erie. 








strated its effectiveness. For example, private enter- 
ptise in operating the railroads (in conjunction with in- 
telligent co-operation by government authorities and 
customers) has done so much better than government 
managed railroads were able to do in the last war that 
an increase in freight performance of nearly 33 per 
cent was recorded in the first year of this war under 
private operation, as compared with an increase of only 
2 per cent in the first year of government operation in 
the last war. 

Continued “plugging away,” regardless of obstacles 
and external discouragement, has characterized the finan- 
cial management of railroad properties, no less than 
their physical operations. Increased earnings have been 
used primarily for the reduction of indebtedness. An 
Act of Congress was passed during the year which en- 


ables railroads to purchase their own securities at de- 
pressed prices, without being taxed on the resulting paper 
“profit”—a measure which should prove of considerable 
assistance in enabling the carriers to reduce the ratio 
of their indebtedness to total capitalization, provided 
cas earnings are permitted to continue at a favorable 
evel. 


Little Progress in Reorganization 


Not much progress was made in completing the re- 
organization of bankrupt railroads during the year— 
only two carriers of any magnitude (the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis and the Norfolk Southern) having com- 
pleted the process during the year ; while one more Class 
I road, the Alton, entered bankruptcy. Improved earn- 
ings have been-.a deterrent to reorganization, because, in 
almost all instances, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has insisted upon plans which “freeze out’’ the 
equity holders entirely. During the past year, many 
insolvent carriers have had earnings sufficiently large to 








Railroads Taken From Receivership or Trusteeship 
° During 1942 


Name of Road 


: ( Mileage Operated 
Chicago, Springfield & St. 8 


OMB Cia pirat tew chai oe nw Meek ost 





Georarn. Semtwestern Se SGalh 3 os oho ren NG ais da ste cas sles 36 
MA LP OMNMUETE 5 SCAU och o-s0,s cen ee cps ance eae ogs te 
MAG LANE HOMIES soe o & sdi5'o'aee s Sees 3 6 BUS ews 0'5 Meee gba Sclee wie 15 
URMRAMMPOOMS EAR i OSE. BUOUIER so 5c BA8 See HS 4k Mao Ninieo Sin ols vine OS Ere 1,409 
PAG A OROOE SIENE oss 0-6. bie ik ocecibiete oF 0 is Ralbbis ele Onee eee KS 29 
Pe RInNERC SRAM Ceo Sag TO tee eC es be paw oar ctie us 733 
RN IONE Ur ROSCOE ioe. Bio sie oS dle Obs cle oe ea chaise Meee he as 

ARE co og che ays wc La OGTR SS ee AION GOS elas isle D be OBC OT Oe ko es 2,230 


* Removed from trusteeship during 1941. 





cover a year’s fixed charges with a substantial residue 
for the equity remaining. As a consequence, the owners 
of the equities and other junior securities which are ac- 
corded little or no participation in the plans of reor- 














Road Maturity Amount 
ee eo aa eae ee 1943-1952 $5,150,000 
eR ea ee ee 1942-1957 1,200,000 
ee Oe ee ere hes ey een 1943-1952 3,800,000 
el IRE esis ban GAB hued ae’ +0 1943-1952 3,750,000 
A OS a oS pee ra er ary 1943-1952 2,940,000 
Ree AOS SE SE A ES eee ern 1943-1952 1,390,000 
en ae ee eer eee 1943-1952 1,800,000 
Northern Pacific, Set... Bo ic.scccccccecce 1943-1952 2: "500, 7000 
Penosy lente Bee WE is ok veo ce isces 1943-1957 18,465,000 
oS Oe Sree ree ee 1943-1952 680,000 
Sik; MMMM ANN 5 ash cin oie bb vdieo wchverate 1943-1952 © 2,120,000 
Seaboard Air Line, Ser. LL ...........: 1943-1952 2,280,000 
SATtRNEP es ROINES: IBOT! S8L kv vc whe nib ceie's 1943-1952 4,430,000 
SeMre- BEING, SOE. Bo occ c viedacec cave 1943-1952 5,660,000 
Southern Pacific; Ser.-U. .. 8c i eee ces 1944-1953 3,950,000 
WU. SP ea ks dacs Lecce 6 ae ck 1943-1952 2,000,000 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Ser. I........... 1943-1952 1,050, 000 


Principal Equipment Trust Issues Sold in 1942 





Sold to Banker 
Int. 


Rate % Price Cost Purchaser 
1% 99.222 1.90 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
2% Par Par Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
2% 100.31 a3 Harris, Hall & Co. 
2% 100.284 2.444 First Boston Corp., et al. 
2% 100.164 2.47 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
2 98.559 Sta Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
2% 99.069 2.31 Salomon Bros. & Huitzler 
Z 99.1399 2.27 sor ay 3 & Co., and Bear, Stearns 
0. 
100.18 2.4 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
> 99.625 2.1 Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc 
2 99.2599 2.15 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
2% Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Z as Par First Boston Corp., et al. 
100.009 2.5 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
2- 2, 99.091 2.5419 Harris, Hall & Co. 
2% 99.25 2.3 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
99.30 1.86 _ Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 


Note: A number of issues of 1941 and 1942 were modified or cancelled, by reason of WPB orders Preventing the acquisition of the equipment 


called for in the terms of the loan. 
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Total 
securities 
in hands of 

public 


$5,603,452 
2,579,700 
5,502,637 
46,452,591 
7,040,800 


100,000 


559,226 
None 
57,486,570 
60,673,800 
553,481,562 
2,752,152 
31,586,054 
675,996,151 
395,772,894 
None 
8,935,000 
930,000 
11,453,600 
None 


9,984,550 
143,601,299 
3,110,850 
14,649,500 
1,022,871 
95,838,000 
9,143,000 
None 
22,134,789 


800,000 
117,127,799 
571,980,335 


None 
2,307,000 
one 


None 
43,829,800 
one 

None 
None 
None 
None 
46,165,847 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
1,391,360 
1,495,400 
478,013,363 


28,249,000 
6,166,000 
44,900 
89,925,093 
12,432,233 
1,861,000 
29,655,600 
3,658,300 
18,296,300 
394,062,418 
79,991,233 
248,225,970 
3,250,000 
12,824,738 
583,018 
13,578,744 
1,258,000 


None 
5,000,000 
1,113,000 
139,574,509 
258,750 
45,890,700 
3,963,400 

None 


Principal 
amount of 
Receiver’s obligations 
or trustee’s in default 
certificates as to 
in hands of Principal 
public and/or 
interest 
$76,000 $3,550,000 
None 2,500,000 
awecas 3,783,789 
None 45,350,000 
None None 
None None 
25,000 209,226 
None None 
2,634,885(c) 48,882,000 
one 48,731,000 
None 305,820,000 
None 441,200 
None 26,071,000 
20,723,000 - 262,057,559(d) 
20,948,000 173,071,383 
None None 
ene None 
None 930,000 
None 11,453,600 
None None 
None None 
None Nore 
None 9,984,550 
None 120,216,000 
None None 
171,422 3,822,000 
None 317,071 
None 45,000,000 
None 6,143,000 
None None 
600,000 6,089,708 
969,252 500,000 
None 87,322,800 
14,959,000 384,635,500 
one 245,000 
None 1,699,000 
None None 
None None 
None None 
413,000 None 
None None 
None None 
None 42,970,000 
None one 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None 45,750,000 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None None 
None 1,022,9€0 
None 1,484,800 
None 191,475,244 
None None 
None 14,348,200 
None 2,170,000 
None one 
144,000 29,728,000 
None 12,432,233 
None 861,000 
2,044,350 14,655,600 
None 2,728,000 
None 9,216,000 
None 261,588,597 
None 30,564,395 
12,818,500 147,973,178 
one 1,750,000 
None 12,824,738 
None 583,018 
ee 13,578,744 
one 1,258,000 
None None 
one one 
12,733 None 
9,625,000 59,698,509 
None 750 
None 33,513,000 
None 2,318,000 
14,000 None 


Efficiency for Victory = 
~q jocmmm \ mC 
Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1942 
Capital 
} Date of Long term stock 
Mileage Mileage receivership or debt inhands__in hands of 
Road operated owned trusteeship of public public 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown....... 171 19 Apr. 4, 1933 $3,588,000 $1,500,000 
POCMRESH GMO. cece eae srcnee © ais Kapa 152 April. 4, 1933 2,500,000 79,700 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern..... 218 215 ec. 15, 1934 3,783,789 1,533,848 
MI Oa ne ag wiale 6: aid os ie eee oD 959 651 Nov. 25, 1942 45,350,000 None 
BG EOS is Sah cece cnet beer meow 294 294 Dec. 4, 1931 7,000,000 40,800 
Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern 11 11 Nov. 16, 1937 None 100,000 
California & Oregon Coast.......... 35 15 Feb. 19, 1925 209,226 350,000 
Catonsville: Short Lime o0i. cece ce Peet. 4 Jan. 1, 1942 None None 
CEOMPRE Cr GOON ONE | go ios.c'e cavieecgene 1,816 1,405 Dec. 19, 1932(b) 53,722,000 None 
Central Railroad of New Jersey...... 661 380 Oct. 31, 1939 48,731,000 11,942,800 
Chicago & North Western......... <o (Sees 7,892 June 28, 1935 325,947,000 180,835,300 
Chicago, Attica & Southern.......... 15 139 Aug. 5, 1931 441,200 2,294,452 
Chicago, Indianapolis & . Louisville... 520 520 Dez. 30, 1933 26,141,000 1,818,000 
= Chicago, Milwaukee, St.Paul & Pacific 10,820 9,839 June 29, 1935 448,100,017 224,396,134 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 7,848 5,017 June 7, 1933 266,880,383 128,892,512 
e- Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf...... aes 635 Oct. 31, 1933 None None 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf........ ie 785 Oct. 31, 1933 8,935,000 None 
er PROVMEBOEMNGE Cn codec cacerecases 32(e) 30(e) Oct. 31, 1933 930,000 None 
le Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana .... 6 Aug. 31, 1933 11,453,600 None 
Rock Island, Memphis Terminal... 6(e) Oct. 31, 1933 None None 
10 Rock Island, Omaha Terminal..... 3(e) Oct. 31, 1933 None None 
d Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern 21 Oct. 31, 1933 None None 
C St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line .... 417 Aug. 31,1933 9,984,550 None 
le Denver & Rio Grande Western....... 2,430 2,135 Nov 1, 1935 126,100,000 13,754,400 
Denver & Salt Lake Western...... ake 38 Nov. 1, 1935 one one 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic...... 550 447 Jan. 1, 1937 3,822,000 10,827,500 
NUMERO UR AMIRO 6.05 dace 6 eee ctaetecete 26 26 June 1, 1937 317,071 705,800 
Wlowide Wast- Coast. «ji ioace canoe de 685 679 Sept. 1, 1931(f) 58,338,000 37,500,000 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville.... 20 20 Apr. 20, 1933 143, 3,000,000 
re- Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island 15 15 July 23, 1938 None None 
—. Georgia @ iMG. 6 506cscs ccs wenne 408 363 Oct. 19, 1929 7,589,708 13,382,441 
lis Meridian & Bigtee River ........... 50 50 June 15, 1933 500,000 300,000 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste.Marie 3,219 3,160 Dec. 31, 1937 87,322,800 18,086,700 
m- MiMmRrE WONG oi eac ie hes Seuee 7; 6,212 Apr. 1, 1933 386,275,500 154,639,600 
Boonville, St. Louis & Southern... 0.18 June 1, 1936 245,00 None 
ASS Cee Be TONE ioe es ec icveceses x 25 ‘Dec. 1, 1937 1,699,000 None 
n- Chester & Mount Vernon ........ - 64 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
Fort Smith Suburban ............ ae 7 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
1n EMRIONE As. ORES 6 o.kls caw cswess are 7 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
° POAOUPE TUNING cence ncucccwswcee 172 123 July 1, 1933 1,204,500 1,102,500 
1S~ Missouri Pacific R.R. Corp.in Nebr. .... 349 Apr. 1, 1933 one None 
the Natenes & Southern ....... cece 7 7 Dec. 1, 1937 None one 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico..... 191 173 July 1, 1933 42,970,000 — 859,800 
ny Asheston, G GOlb cscs cessisee 32 32 Dec. 1, 1937 one None 
t POT a ee ee 18 18 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
0 Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 146 84 July 1, 1933 None None 
Houston North Shore ........ aw, 27 ‘July 1, 1933 None None 
mea Houston & Brazos Valley....... 38 38 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
International-Great Northern .... 1,155 1,101 Apr. 1, 1933 beac” 3s None 
Austin Dam & Suburban ..... Faas 2(g) Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
New Iberia & Northern ........ 104 65 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern.... .... 40 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
ated Orange & Northwestern..... anes 62 62 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
8 Mie Grange: CUS .4 0 eeedcmes see 21 18 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
6 St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 602 556 July 1, 1933 None None 
L San Antonio Southern ......... 45 29 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
9 San Antonio, Uvalde & Co eee 317 314 July 1, 1933 None None 
9 San Benito & Rio Grande Valley 131 131 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
3 RIE cc ssa cia df noes e Cees 53 31 Dec. 1, 1937 None None 
* New Jersey & New York............ 41 32. July 1, 1938 1,022,960 368,400 
cs New York & Greenwood Lake....... Pree) 45 Jan. 21, 1942 1,484,800 10,€00 
0 New York, New Haven & Hartford.. 1,839 1,179 Oct. 23, 1935 248,134,244 206,155,300 
Hartford & Connecticut Western.. .... 22 July 31, 1936 None ,200 
OEE -COG 2h ea coe ose 3 calomeanes Pet 453 June 2, 1936 14,348,200 12,500,800 
Boston & Providence .......... ites 65 Aug. 5, 1938 2,170,000 3,996,000 
—s Providence, Warren & Bristol... .... 14 Fe>. 13, 1937 None 44,900 
New York, Ontario & Western...... 547 296 May 20, 1937 29,853,000 : 58,114,043 
due New York, Susquehanna & Western 262 117 June 1, 1937 12,432,233 None 
Northern Railroad of New Jersey.... ....(h) 21 Jan. 26, 1939 861,000 1,000,000 
1ers Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern..... 190 156 Aug. 1, 1905 14,655,600 15,000,000 
ac- iQ: Grate SOMEMEET. ccc ccc ccsceees 172 172 Dec. 16, 1929 2,728,000 930,300 
j NIE DSS ad ale Cera eb ns 0 ons COS 407 396 May 5, 1938 9,216,000 9,080,300 
POFs ot. Eomis-sat Francisco ...%.>esis-< 4,953 4,883 Nov. 1, 1932(i) 265,726,597 114,701,526 
St. Louis, Southwestn & Affiliated Cos. 1,617 1,413 Dec. 12, 1935 51,991,395 4,733,500 
—_— DGANGHER: AE TARE. 2, sodievcccc aches. 4,232 3,311 Dec. 23, 1930 163,261,178 84,964,792 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama....... woves 133 Nov. 7, 1931 1,750,000 1,500,000 
Seaboard-All Florida ....+....-0. Ree 182 Feb. 2, 1931 12,824,738 None 
East & West Coast ...2 0s cqcsees side track Fe~. 2, 1931 583,018 None 
Florida Western & Northern....... Sots 33 Feb. 2, 1931 13,578,744 None 
Tampa Northern .........--. AP rey 2 49 May 7, 1942 1,258,000 ; None 
DOQUE PIRMIEEE «civ cle pc ctce ee ce oneas se 1 Jan. 12, 1937 Data not available. 

Pallet Ral bc ies aro go baba ek os cce % 57 57 June 23, 1923 None None 
Virginia @ Trugite: 2. cae ect csance 47 47 Anr. 27, 1938 None 5,000,000 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine.. 41 41 Feb. 8, 1930 None 1,113,000 
Westetmn “PRCIHE. v<cs ocnc.cns cena tales 1,195 1,137 Aug. 2, 1935 63,774,509 75,800,000 
Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern.. 30 30 Mar. 17, 1933 93,750 165,000 
JiscOtiett ‘COMUGE ase ccicwsescre weve »122 984 Dec. 2, 1932 34,499,000 11,391,700 
VOSGHISEA? WEANIOY: 6 o:c-6 a.2'd 40 Ges becace.atote’s 78 78 Dec. 22, 1936 2,318,000 1,448,775 
tearns Yreka Western: ....2.-ccewcecssess : 8 8 Sept. 16, 1935 None None 

al (a) Operated by the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington. (e). Yard tracks and sidings. 


(b) Changed to trusteeship June 19, 1940. 


1 (c) Includes $1,685,885 par value of equipment purchase agreements. 
a (d) Does not include 5% Convertible Adjustment Mortgage Bonds in 
the principal amount of $182,873,693, interest on which is cumulative 
and matures with the principal on January 1, 2000, unless previously 








al. earned and declared payable. : 
Note:—The effort has been made, in the above table, to list only those securities of bankrupt carriers which are actual 
al. investing public—and to exclude securities of one carrier held by an affiliated carrier. 
the issuing company, however, they are included ‘ 1 e 
pment sion as to the fact of public or other-carrier ownership has perforce, in some instances, Ditra: 
Picture of the public stake in bankrupt carriers rather than a comprehensive tabulation of legal obligations. 
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(f) Changed to trusteeship Feb. 1, 1941. 


(g) Yard switching tracks. 


(h) Operated by the Erie. 
(i) Changed to trusteeship May 16, 1933. 


ly in the hands of the 


here securities are held by other railways not affiliated with 


been arbitrary. 


in the above list as publicly held. Owing to the complexities of some corporate structures, the deci- 


The purpose has been to give a general 
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ganization insisted upon by the I. C. C. are offering 
strenuous resistance to maturing of these reorganization 
plans. 

Equity elimination is justifiable in these companies 
only if the depressed level of railroad traffic and earn- 
ings of the late ‘Thirties is to be permanent. If na- 
tional income and industrial production is going to con- 
tinue, after the war, on anything comparable to the level 
attained during the war, equity holders in insolvent com- 
panies can make a persuasive argument for being “let in” 
in the reorganization plans—at least on some contingent 
basis. Quite likely, reorganizations are going to con- 
tinue to come along slowly, either until some composi- 
tion is made with the equity owners or until there is a 
demonstration that the traffic level of the ’Thirties is a 
“normal” one—a demonstration which, probably, even 
the most ardent advocates of the “wringer” hope will 
not occur. 

“Voluntary” debt adjustment, without bankruptcy 
proceedings, has continued—the latest plan in this con- 
nection having been announced by the Delaware & Hud- 
son toward the end of the year. Action by the D. & H. 
was necessary in order to meet a maturity on May 1, 
1943, of $47,769,000 of 4 per cent first and refunding 
mortgage bonds. The plan calls for the payment of 
10 per cent of the principal amount of the bonds in cash, 
and the extension of 90 per cent for 20 years at the 
present interest rate of 4 per cent. As inducement to 
holders to consent to the extension, additional securities 
are pledged under the mortgage, or are sold and the 
proceeds applied to the sinking fund; also two-thirds of 
all net income earned by the Delaware & Hudson (both 
the company and the subsidiary railroad corporation) 
will hereafter be paid into a new sinking fund, until the 
principal amount of the bonds. outstanding is reduced 
to $25,000,000. 

In addition, until the issue outstanding is reduced to 
$25,000,000, the company will pay into the sinking fund 
amounts equal to any dividends it may disburse, and such 





Mileage in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees 


December 31, 1941. 


Year ended 


31, 
1917 





(Figures to 1941, Inclusive, from I. C. C. 


Miles of road 
operated by 
receivers or trustees 
at close of year 





* Represents decrease for six months. 


Net change 
during year 
in miles of 


v Statistics for Year Ended 
Figures for 1942 Compiled by Railway Age.) 


No. of roads in 
charge of receiv- 
ers or trustees 


road operated at close of year 


192 
169 





Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Trusteeships, 1876 to 1942 


Roads Placed in ‘ 
Receivership or Trusteeship 
as 


Roads Taken from 


Roads Placed in 
Receivership or Trusteeship* 


Receivership ) or Trusteeship 








"elie is NH 
Number «Bonds Number Bonds 
Year of roads Miles and stocks of roads Miles and stocks 
42 6,662 $467,000,000 30 3,840 $217,848,000 
38 3,637 220,294,000 54 3,875 198,984,000 
27 2,320 92,385,000 48 3,906 311,631,000 
12 1,102 39,367,000 65 4,909 243,288,000 
13 885 140,265,000 31 3,779 263,882,000 
5 110 3,742,000, 29 2,617 137,923,000 
12 912 39,074,000 16 867 65,426,000 
11 1,990 108,470,000 18 1,354 47,100,000 
SR 37 11,038 714,755,000 15 710 23,504,000 
i 44 8,836 385,460,000 22 3,156 278,394,000 
$O06; o0s4 13 1,799 70,346,000 45 7,687 374,109,000 
| eee 9 1,046 90,318,000 31 5,478 328,181,000 
See 22 3,270 186,814,000 19 1,596 64,555,000 
to See 22 3,803 99,664,000 25 2,930 137,815,000 
1890...... 26 ~=—- 2,963 105,007,000 29 = - 33825 182,495,000 
re 26 ~—- 2,159 84,479,000 21... 3,223 169,069,000 
(Sr 36 10,508 357,692,000 28 1,922 95,898,000 
|) ae 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 25 1,613 79,924,000 
|, Ee 3 7,025 395,791,000 42 5,643 318,999,000 
| er ee 31 4,089 369,075,000 52 12,831 761,791,000 
NON 34s 5,441 275,597,000 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
(ree 18 1,537 92,909,000 42 6,675 ,680,000 
hs: RA 18 2,069 138,701,000 47 6,054 252,910,000 
gp 10 1,019 52,285,000 32 4,294 267,534,000 
1900...... 16 1,165 78,234,000 24 3,477 190,374,000 
Le 4 73 1,627,000 17 1,139 85,808,000 
1902. .:... 5 278 5,835,000 20 693 39,788,000 
eee 9 229 18,823,000 13 555 15,885,000 
|. Se 8 744 36,069,000 13 524 28,266,000 
1908 ..°...... 10 3,593 176,321,000 6 679 20,307,000 
2906:.;... 6 204 55,042,000 8 262 10,400,000 
TN 7 317 13,585,000 6 114 13,777,000 
1 See 24 8,009 596,359,000 3 138 9547, 
ea 5 859 78,095,000 12 2,629 250,033,000 
1940) 5... 7 735 51,427,500 17 1,100 93,660,109 


* Prior to 1938 these figures covered foreclosure sales only. 
+ Represents long term debt and stock. 
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Roads Taken from 
Receivership or Trusteeship* 








f seh We 
Number Bonds Number Bonds 

Year of roads Miles and stocks of roads Miles and stocks 
vB 606 $210,606,882 13 1,3 $40,741,543 
CC) ee 13 3,784 182,112,497 12 661 25,910,990 
|, = 17 9,020 477,780,820 6 1,159 86,163,850 
ee 22 -4,222 199,571,446 9 1,470 83,189,500 
ae 12 20,143 —1,070,808;628 11 3,914 285,258,782 
| 9 4,439 208,159,689 26 8,355 703,444,855 
ae 19 2,486 61,169,962 20 10,963 557,846,348 
ii eens 8 3,519 242,090,800 11 763 24,735,187 
|b 7 244 11,886,779 8 459 15,479,587 
3920. sia o's 10 541 21,620,150 7 7,676,200 
ae 14 1,744 63,872,113 11 4,173 306,123,942 
1922 12 4,330 329,114,860 15 6,151 299,491,646 
s 10 2,218 87,913,581 8 14,622,900 
11 920 30,223,372 14 3,992 269,251,082 
11,368 680,422,080 6 638 9°965,000 
6 88 2,821,400 12 . 12;852 626,662,708 
6 924 45,236,674 5 142 4,254,000 
1 19 529,000 4 6,393,250 
3 634 30,981,391 5 562 20,715,065 
4 4,752 277,323,994 2 1,048 124,668,500 
19 5,195 432,151,526 - 2 102 993,860 
is Vr £3°- (30817 626,577,314 8 394 8,575,178 
i ae 18 21,222 1,229,678,183 2 298 16,133,000 
1984 5355.5 1 81 60,000 2 0 1,598,600 
DOs > haces 16 29,018 2,182,979,167 5 436 9,146,800 
a 4 8 43,026,400 3 122 7,507,961 
hy / ae 23 1,937 186,136,861 2 179 5,455,810 
ae 9 6,194 660,997,669 8 Et ei ceo. 0:6 
Tics sss 3 78,858,800F Bn Nc eae. 5 0:5 
TOMO 6 2.0.3 5's be ete (sho Seared 6 See Hts gaere s+ oe 
rr 1 jn RO as SAE OPE 9 | ee ee 
TORS Ss cie'e 4 961 48,103,4007 7 EF PUA MO eos s 
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E ficiency 


dividends may not exceed one-sixth of net income. Ac- 
ceptance of the plan by a substantial proportion of large 
holders is understood to have been secured, informally. 


Status of R. F. C. Loans 


The railroads’ account with the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation at the beginning of December, 1942, 
stood at: Disbursements, $836,343,175; Repaid, $385,- 
676,248. A year ago the account was: Disbursements, 
$811,325,175; Repaid, $367,881,186. 

Because of the state of the market, there was vir- 
tually no new financing, except equipment obligations— 
and even these were depressed in volume as compared to 
1941, because of restrictions on the acquisition of equip- 
ment by the War Production Board. There were, how- 
ever, sales of $9,500,000 of 3% per cent first mortgage 
bonds by the Alabama Great Southern, and of $5,955,850 
of first consolidated 4 per cent bonds, series C, by the 
Erie. The A. G. S. issue was sold at 98.577, and the 
Erie issue was sold privately to an insurance company 
at 100.5. Major sales of equipment obligations are re- 
corded in an accompanying table. 


Dividend Increases 


Very little, relatively, of the increased earnings of 
the railroads went into the restoration or increase of 
dividends—although the improvement in this respect 
was notable, nevertheless. In increasing the disburse- 
ment to its shareholders in December, the Pennsylvania 
made it clear that its improved resources were being ex- 
pended, primarily, for improvements to its plant and 
equipment for sustained efficient service to wartime trans- 
portation. Expenditures for this purpose since September, 
1939, by this company alone were set forth at the large 
total of $197,033,722. It is noteworthy in this connec- 
tion that such war-connected expenditures are made by 
railroads from their own resources, whereas, in most 
industries producing war materials, plant expansion for 
this purpose has been. financed by the government. 
Among the principal dividend changes during the year 
were the following: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—declared $1.50 on its common 
stock in November. On December 1 a disbursement of $2.50 
was made on these shares, as compared to $1.50 paid in Septem- 
ber and $1 for each quarter from September, 1941, to June, 1942. 


Atlantic Coast Line—declared $2 on its common stock in No- 
vember, as compared to $1 a year ago. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—declared $3 on its common 
in December ; $2 a year ago. 


Louisville & Nashville—total common dividends during the 
year were $8; in 1941 they were $7. 


Texas & Pacific—$1 declared on common in December, after 
a lapse of 11 years, $2.50 having been paid in June on non- 
cumulative preferred. 


New York Central—$1 declared on common, the first in 11 
years. : 

Pennsylvania—paid $2.50 on its $50 stock during the year; 
compared to $2 paid in 1941. 

Erie—made two payments of 50 cents each on its new common. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis—paid $3 on its common 
in 1942, compared to $2 in 1941. 


Chicago Great Western—declared an initial 6274 cents on its 
cumulative 5 per cent preferred. 


Southern—resumed $1.25 quarterly dividend on its non-cumula- 
tive 5 per cent preferred. 
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Southern Pacific—paid $1 on common in October, the first 
disbursement in 10 years. 


Northern Pacific—declared $1 on its capital stock in Decem- 
ber, the first disbursement in 11 years. 


Railway Construction 
(Continued from page 80) 


yard, Sewalls Point, Va., $216,000 (100). Additions and improvements 
to terminal yards, Mullens and Elmore, W. Va., $400,000 (100). 


Western Maryland 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Elkins, W. Va., (100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Renew 3 bridges, Patapsco, Md., $119,500 
(100). 


Western Pacific 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Foot of Adeline st., Oak- 
land, Cal:, $250,000 (100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Additional yard tracks, Stockton, Cal., 
$155,000 (100). Additional yard tracks, Oroville, Cal., $130,000 (100). 


Railway Construction in Canada 


Canadian National 

Important Work Undertaken: Purchase and rebuild Cragg building, 
Halifax, N. S., (100). New storage sidings, Lake Edward, Que., (100). 
Additional terminal facilities, Chauvigny; Que., (100). Aadiciemals yard 
facilities, Montreal East, Que., (to be completed in 1943). Terminal 
facilities, Barry’s Bay, Ont., (100). New ——— yard, Pt. St. Charles, 
Que., (100). New terminal facilities, Montreal, Que., (indefinite). Ex- 
ey of yard, Turcot, Que., (100). New telegraph building, corner 
Portage avenue and Main street, Winnipeg, Man., (100). 


Canadian Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of 28 miles of rock ballast, 
Sherbrooks subdivision, Que., $170,000 (100). Alterations and addi- 
tions to Windsor station, Montreal, Que., $106,000 (100). 


Morrissey, Fernie & Michel 


Important Work Undertaken: New line 4,000 ft. long to reach colliery, 
including loading yard, Fernie, B. C. 


Newfoundland 


Important Work Undertaken: Renewal and extension of wharf and 
dock shops, St. Johns, N. F., $225,000 (100). Replacement of various 
main line bridges, $240,000 (100). 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


Important Work Undertaken: New freight yard, connecting track on 
belt line branch, replacing burned car shop, extension to air-brake tool 
room and tin shop, Hamilton, Ont., $175,092 (100). 


Railway Construction in Mexico 


Ferrocarril Kansas City, Mexico Y Oriente, S. A. 


New Line Under Survey: New line projected, Creel, Chihuahua and San 
Pedro, Sinaloa, along Septentrion river, 159 miles, $16, 000,000 (location 
completed, construction not started). 


National Railways of Mexico 
Grade ge B aaa Subways: Kilo IB-70, $83,500 (100). Kilo 
N-39, $83,000 (10 
Important Work Sicaliiibies Construction of new freight yard at Mon- 
terrey, Nuevo Laredo, $100,000 (10). 





The Lehigh & Hudson River Station at Warwick, N. Y. 
Is Towered and Turreted 
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Higher Average Material Costs 


Ties and Timber Cost Railroads more in 1942 


enced by the railroads in getting materials and 

equipment last year, the problem with the prices 
paid for the materials and equipment they succeeded in 
getting was primarily one of rules and regulations— 
keeping up with them and occasionally applying for 
revisions in them, as in the case of cross ties and 
railroad coal. ; 

All prices, with the principal exception of food prices 
(which are not considered in this review), were brought 
under maximum price regulations and were maintained 
either at the ceilings established in 1941, or at the high- 
est prices paid prior to. March, 1942, except where ad- 
justments were made for increased freight rates, in- 
creased labor costs or taxes. Basic prices of many ma- 
terials, notably iron and steel and scrap, were the same 
last year as in 1941; but freight rates, substitutions, 
changes in specifications, shifts in sources of supply and 
differences in quantities purchased were factors in last 
year’s buying, with the result that railway material costs, 
while showing no variation from month to month, aver- 
aged slightly higher than in 1941, with fuel and forest 
products substantially higher. 


C OMPARED to the turmoil and confusion experi- 


Higher Fuel Costs 


Bituminous coal, averaging $2.11 a ton at the mine 
to all Class I railroads, as reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was 9 cents a ton, or 4.5 per 
cent, higher than in 1941; about 11 cents, or 6 per cent, 
higher than the all-year average in 1939; and was higher 
than in any year since 1928, when it averaged $2.12 a 
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Pay more for fuel 
ties and lumber— 
Government estab- 
lishes price ceilings 
on all commodities 


By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and S tores Editor 


ton. During the past year, however, many railroads paid 
over 25 per cent more for their coal. 

Fuel oil, averaging 2.30 cents a gal. to all Class I 
roads, according to ICC figures, reflected an average 
increase of 0.16 cents a gal., or 7.5 per cent, over the 
all-year average in 1941; about 0.29 cents, or 14.4 per 
cent, over the average in 1939; and was 0.20 cents a 
gal. higher than in 1929, although slightly under 1939. 
It was 1.20 cents, or about 50 per cent, higher to roads 
in the Eastern district, including the New England 
states, last year than in 1939, Gasoline, at 10.12 cents 
a gal., averaged 1.13 cents higher than in 1941, and about 
2.05 cents a gal., or 20 per cent, above the all-year level 
in 1939. Diesel fuel, at 4.92 cents a gal. to all consum- 
ing roads, according to ICC figures, was about 10 per 
cent higher last year than in the preceding years, 1941 
and 1939. 


Iron and Steel Prices 


There was no change last year in the prices at which 
many railroads purchased iron and steel and sold iron 
and steel scrap. Based on the prices reported to this 
paper by co-operating railroads in various parts of the 
country, however, iron and steel cost the railroads about 
4 per cent more last year than in 1941; 9 per cent more 
than in 1939; and about 15 per cent more in 1929. Rails, 
at $40 a net ton, without extras, have been unchanged 
since 1937; while railroads realized about 2 per cent 
more on scrap than in 1941, 30 per cent more than in 
1939 and 41 per cent more than in 1929. 

Current lumber prices, even with the regulations, de- 
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Comparative Trends in Track Material Costs 


pend on what is bought and where and when it is 
bought. On some roads prices unchanged from 1941; 
some roads paid 15 per cent more; and others paid from 
$10 to $25 a 1,000 ft. bd. m. more. Prices generally 
averaged 25 per cent higher than the all-year average 
in 1941, and 65 per cent higher than in 1939; while 
the ceiling on the government’s present schedule on 
Douglas fir, which is based on prices in the first quarter 
of last year, averages 100 per cent above the averages in 
the 1937 to 1940 period. 

Railroads obtained an upward adjustment in cross tie 
prices last year and then didn’t get all the ties they 
wanted, but paid from 10 cents to 15 cents more for 
untreated ties than in 1941, which was about 50 per cent 
more than ties averaged in 1929. Current tie prices were 
generally under ceilings at approximately 20 per cent 
over the prices paid last year before regulations, an- 
nounced December 21, established specific dollars-and- 
cents prices on cross ties produced in Eastern states at 
approximately 10 per cent above the levels in March. 
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Other materials, including copper, rope, glass, paint, air 
brake material and hardware, in the aggregate cost the 
railroads about 6 per cent more than in 1941, 9 per cent 
more than in 1939 and about 7 per cent less than in 
1929. This indicates an all-year average aggregate cost 
of materials to railroads about 7 per cent higher than 
in 1941, and about 12 per cent higher than in 1939. 
This is contrasted with an average increase of 140 per 
cent in railway costs in War I. 

Wholesale prices in December, as compiled and re- 
leased by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce, while reflecting practically no 
changes for several weeks except for continuing advances 
in foods, reflected an increase of 2.4 per cent in build- 
ing materials in 12 months; 11.0 per cent in chemicals; 
15.2 per cent in raw materials, including fuel; 3.1 per 
cent in some semi-manufactured materials; 6.2 per cent 
in manufactured products; and 5.6 per cent in all com- 
modities other than farm products and foods, which in- 
creased 21.8 per cent and 16.5 per cent, respectively. 

Characteristics of the times, when railway supply in- 
dustries can no longer operate on a “business as usual” 
basis and are largely engaged in war production and their 
salesmen largely employed as expeditors or in salvage 





Average Costs of Fuel Oil—Class I Railroads 
Cents Per Gallon 
Fuel Oil 


United Eastern Southern Western Diesel 
States District District District Gasoline Fuel 

12.) nr ee 3.97 9.17 3.49 3.97 =f 

pe ere 3.77 5.91 4.22 3.75 as 

MR oc necenes 2.98 4.75 3.40 2.96 a 

Se 2.58 7.77 3.05 2.48 my 

1) ae eee 2.80 4.52 3.61 2.75 ‘on 

BORD ahlace sec 3.18 4.67 3.89 x Sa at a 
BOZG: 5 uc he 6s 2.95 4.87 3:92 2.87 seas bps 
OEE os haces: 2.80 4.66 3.68 2.73 11.78 wail 
BOP ca neas 2.46 3.53 2.69 2.43 11.26 ay 
WWE age does 2.10 3.24 2.28 2.07 11.08 wad 
MS ie oko esrb 1.99 3.23 2.27 1.95 9.84 md 
BNSC kbs ives 1.71 2.54 1.87 1.69 6.98 “az 
| a eee 1.49 2.17 1.49 1.47 7.12 a 
NOER ie iistan 0a Pe 1.37 2.50 1.90 1.30 7.10 a 
| ee 1.73 3.40 2.90 1.70 7.60 Pree 
Be clwoe'esie ai 1.90 3.10 2.50 1.90 7.80 ann 
1 Se ee Se 2.10 3.55 2.61 2.04 8.33 3.84 
Ln ee 2.35 3.70 2.97 2.30 8.81 4.39 
Ree Succes ee 2.21 2.93 2.67 2.18 8.03 4.45 
AGI Pca xs 2.01 2.93 2.39 1.98 7.97 4.40 
PO oa ees 2.02 3.20 2.87 1.97 8.10 4.48 
pC) ee eee 2.14 3.71 3.44 2.06 9.25 4.45 
SORE oe Sa oh oe 2.30 4.40 3.66 2.04 10.12 4.92 

*Q Mos Ge € 





work, the competition which plagued the railway buyers 
a few years ago is now noticeable by its absence. De- 
liveries are bad with anything but top priorities or direc- 
tives with scarce materials, and in addition, materials are 
increasingly off standard as a result of lowering speci- 
fications to save critical materials and to utilize the only 
materials which are available. The railroads are taking 
carbon steel in place of alloys; rubber is not “the same 
as she used to be;” and no one is turning his back on 
green lumber. 


Sweeping Price Controls 


Prices were placed under more extensive and certain 
controls last year by the law passed by Congress in 
January which authorized OPA (Office of Price Ad- 
ministration) to establish maximum prices, empowered 
it to meet emergencies by freezing prices up to 60 days 
pending investigations, permitted it to buy and sell 
commodities, pay subsidies, license dealers and to pro- 
vide penalties for offenders. Previously, OPA’s au- 
thority over prices and its ability to enforce compliance 
by polite methods were in doubt, and most price con- 
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trols were confined to basic materials and voluntary 
agreements. The law excepted agricultural products, 
primary raw materials and certain military. purchases 
from its controls, but otherwise gave OPA a clear field 
to carry out its plan to establish maximum prices, as far 
as possible, at the levels prevailing between October 1 
and October 15, 1941. 

On February 13, OPA announced that all price sched- 
ules issued since April 11 of the previous year were to 
remain in effect. These prices were contained in 105 
price schedules and, with few exceptions, the prices 
which had already been approved by OPA in 1942 
were those which had prevailed on October 1, 1941. This 
action to formalize the steps which had previously been 
taken in price regulation, was followed on April 28 with 
a General Maximum Price Regulation, forbidding re- 
tailers, after May 18, and manufacturers and wholesalers, 
after May 11, to charge higher prices than in March 
and continuing in force existing price schedules and 
regulations, most of which held prices at the levels in 
October, 1941, or at least prior to March, 1942. 


Railway Steel 


Meanwhile, conferences over prices of various railway 
materials had been brought to a conclusion. In January, 
manufacturers of air brakes, car doors and some loco- 





A. A. R. Average Prices for Repairs to Foreign Cars* 
Exclusive of Stores Expense 


Unit Index Values— 

Prices Based on October, 1938 

Oct. -Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

1942 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 
Pipe couplings 1%...... ea. $.108 135 122 99 105 100 
Pipe nipples 1% x 10....ea. tee - 326 108 89 97 100 
Pipe unions 1% ground. .ea. -451 146 135 105 113 100 


PE BOR nse wikia ba chat cok ft. -106 104 108 100 98 100 
Ee & ot | ae 1. .050 106 104 87 91 100 
a a Se } eee ee Ib. soo 314 110 96 99 100 
Bolts car 56: &.-S...5. 0603) Ib. .016 95 94 98 98 100 
|). =e Ib. .020 125 125 101 101 100 
erin; Comes 65's cies Ib. 042 182 178 156 147 100 
Bar steel, carbon ........ Ib. .023 96 95 96 96 100 
Brake hangers ........... 1>. -087 116 109 115 115 100 
CAE: WENIER oii i.0 oes oie Ib. 062 117 109 102 104 100 
Brake shoes, 1935 std.....ea. 594 117 117 110 104 100 
Castings, grey iron ...... Ib. .051 113 108 100 100 100 





Unit Index Values— 
Prices Based on October, 1938 
Oct. Oct.” Cet. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1941 1940 1939 1938 


Contings. mat. ois o:c 5 cicke Ib. 083 109 105 92 90 100 
Castings, steel, to 100....1b. -106 116 115 100 100 100 
Castings, steel, over 100. .Ib. 085 102 101 90 91 100 
Chain, % and 7/16........ Ib. 086 126 114 106 101 100 
MOUS, 85 67 > oe cows ea. 28.25 107 108 97 99 100 
Couplers, E 6% x 8...... ea. 30.70 108 108 96 99 100 
ents APO SF Be oe soo ce Ib. -037 98 97 97 97 100 
fe RS ee ee ea. 8.67 120 118 102 100 100 
Journal Box, 10”........ ea. 10.09 123 119 103 101 100 
RMP BCKEWS : 5/056 soc s vae 100 =1.803 110 110 95 100 100 
SR Ree ert cwt. 2.795 104 101 97 94 100 
Springs elliptical ........ 1p, 078504 102 102 100 100 
Springs helical .......... Ib. 053 104 105 104 105 100 
Structaral’ steel... 5. sc Ib. .023 100 100 100 100 100 
Steel plate carb. ........ lb. 023 104 104 104 104 100 
fe a ee: Se Se Ib. .034 94 93 95 98 100 
Steel plate copper ....... Ib. 024 104 104 100 100 100 
Sil ARE Re ORE] eee cwt. 3 2.130" 315 115 110 107 100 


Wheels, W. S. 33” heavy.ea. 34.133 103 101 101 100 100 

Wheels, W. S. 50 T light.ea. 19.85 117 117 112 108 100 

Wheels, W. S. 70 T light.ea. 21.59 116 116 112 107 100 
t 


TUM eine asia icks aku s.0.08's cwt. 3.791 101 101 102 103 100 
Brake beams No. 15...... ea. 6.285 108 104 98 98 100 
WOCETE WORE «6230.5 bo 0.505 0% set 38.14 104 111 99 99 100 
JOUCNAL “DFASB 0 cc ee 8 Ib. 45. 922 122 102 100 100 
MOE OORT. ois ob c incase Galo D825) zs 118 110° 108 100 
Rubber pelt 5 x S.......% ft. .401 98 97 97 97 100 
Elec. bulbs 50 w........ ea. .214 95 97 102 101 100 
Lubrication, pass. car... .gal. .184 107 104 101 102 100 
Lumber, heavy ....... M ft. 56.29 146 130 115 113 100 
Lumber, light ........ M ft. 49.42 169 159 131 123 100 
OLED, -IEETOUS = 6 cece soca’ n.t. 17.90 145 142 147 144 100 


Scrap, non-ferrous ......n.t. 211.47 138 134 109 106 100 





* Equals invoice price plus freight. 





motive specialties cancelled price increases. In February, 
an increase of $2 a ton in freight car brake shoes was 
cancelled and the prices were restored to the October 
base, while a revised schedule of dollars-and-cents prices 
for couplers, bolsters and side frames was prepared in 
which October 1 to October 15, 1941, prices were agreed 
upon—later amended to permit charges for extras, re- 
pairs and adjustments in labor costs. Wire rope prices 
were also established at October 15 levels, and on Sep- 
tember 7, alloy steel prices which had been established 
at the levels in March, 1942, under the general regula- 
tion were set back to levels of October 1 and October 
15. On October 15, this was also done with manganese 
steel castings which had increased 10 per cent over the 
levels in the third quarter of 1941; and a similar pro- 
cedure was followed with malleable casting prices in 
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Average Cost per ton of Coal for Locomotives—10 Months of 1942 
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the schedule completed on October 21, except that al- 
lowances were made for actual increases in material 
costs and labor and overhead on articles which were not 
made in the base period. Grey iron casting prices which 
had been under study up to October 26 were also set 
back beyond the March prices, in this case being estab- 
lished at the highest prices charged between August, 


Brake shoes 
Chain 

Brake beams 
Pipe cast iron 
Bolts 
Rubberized wire 
Pressure gages 
Gar wheels 
Pumps 

Water columns 
Storage batteries 
Steam heat 
Bituminous coal 
Fuel oil 

Gasoline 

Car oil 

Switch lamp oil 
Waste 

Linseed oi] 
White lead 
Leather 
Chemicals 
Cement 


Track bolts 
Fence wire 
Shovels 
Copper sheet 
lead 
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Sheet stee) 

Grey iron castings 
Malleable castings 
Steel castings 
Couplers. 

Journal bearings 
Air brake hose 
Axles 

Rubber sheet 

Paint, car 

Journal boxes 

Fir car sills 

Fir car siding 

Fir car lining 

Cross ties 

Scrap steel 
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Increases in Average Costs of Selected Railway Items since 





1941, and February 1, except with new materials which 
may be based on the direct labor rates, material costs, 
overhead and profit margins on February 1, 1942, 

On March 28, 6 per cent increases in freight rates 
on various materials became effective, which brought re- 
visions in some schedules of iron and steel. In general, 
mills and factories were required to absorb the increase 
on incoming shipments, but were permitted to add in- 
creases in the transportation of outgoing shipments to 
the cost of outgoing shipments and were permitted ad- 





Annual Average Cost of Coal Consumed by Locomotives— 
Class I Railroads* 


Dollars Per Net Ton 





United States Eastern Pocahontas Southern Western 
A B y B B d B : re 
i. Eee 3.03 3.11 2.13 2.78 3.22 
je 2.72 2.75 1.78 2.62 3.02 
i eee 2.63 2.67 1.82 2.31 2.94 
i ee 2.21 2.66 2.09 2.70 1.68 1.76 1.85 2.26 2.73 3.00 
RN daa nt oe 2.12. 2.53 3.95 2.55. 1.61 1.06 1.68 2.19 26. 2.82 
Gee as ced o% 2.01 2.40 1.88 2.45 1.60 1.69 1.72 2.10 2.47 2.61 
BM San ares 19S 2.34 3.83 2.39 1.60 1.66 1.47 2.66. 2.39. 2.53 
1) re eee 1,.83-.2.21 -1.67. 2.22 1.57 1.66 1.56 1.95 .2.32 2.45 
ale Eee 1.66 2.05 1.46 2.04 1.49 1.58 1.41 1.79 2.17 2.31 
BW oe < slaw a 158. 196 1.38: 195 140 a5) -1.36. 1.78 266-237 
C7 rae 1.83 2.20 1.75 2.33 1.69 1.77 1.64 2.00 2.10 2.19 
p> ee 1.89. 2.27. 1.82 2.40 1.76 :3:85 1.78 2.12211 221 
ae 1.79 2.34 1.728 2.46 1.75 1.93 1.74 2.21 1.83 2.28 
MOG 2 ea ars 1.89 2.43 1.90 2.55 1.90 2.09 1.85 2.31 1.89 2.36 
OGG ok cota 1.92 2.51 1.94 2.68 1.97 2.19 1.90 2.41 1.89 2.37 
|: errr 1.91 2.49 1.93 2.67 1.98 2.18 1.89 2.40 1.86 2.32 
| een 1.88 2.45 1.91 2.61 1.96 2.17 1.89 2.37 1.82 -2.30 
7) Ree 2:02 2.52 206 2.74 247 237 2.63 2532 294 .=2.35 
19428 ..... 2.11 2.68 2.15 2.84 2.30 2.57 2.15 2.68 1.97 2.41 
e766. 


A equals average mine Price. 
B equals cost of coal consumed, including 
#9 Mos. I. C. C. 


freight and handling costs. 





justments on shipments made beyond the normal ship- 
ping area. In August, railroads were allowed to pass 
on to consumers the increased transportation costs in 
moving allocated shipments of scrap from railroads op- 
erating in a basing point to an off-line consumer. 

On June 30, the problem of extras in steel buying led 
OPA to launch an investigation of conversion and pro- 
cessing charges-on iron and steel and to issue-an amend- 


1938 or 1939 ment to its Iron and. Steel schedule establishing uni- 
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form rules for the application of extras, including the per- 
missible charges for testing and inspection and the cir- 
cumstances under which they could be applied where 
the extras were not already outlined in other price regu- 
lations. In June and again in September, attention was 
directed to regulations requiring warehouses to charge 
‘railroads and other consumers only mill carload prices 
for straight carloads of steel out of warehouse stock. 
This was to prevent circumvention of price ceilings on 
mill steel, and warehouses were also repeatedly warned 
that it. was a violation of regulations to sell iron and 
steel in, quantities just under the carload weight to 
obtain the higher prices permitted for 1. c. 1. shipments. 
Warehouses were also licensed to insure compliance with 
maximum price regulations. 


Railroad Equipment 


Numerous regulations were issued to control or re- 
vise prices of used and surplus railroad equipment, iron 
and steel scrap and the resale of unused materials. On 
May 2, railroad cars and locomotives and a wide va- 
riety of specialties and machinery and equipment for 
tracks and signals were covered in Regulation No. 136, 
effective May 18, which established maximum prices at 
the levels of October 1, 1941, and permitted dealers 
to charge only from 55 to-85 per cent of the new cost 
for used machines. Later, this order was amended to 
allow March prices for certain machine parts and for 
machine repairs and rebuilding charges, but required 
refunds on excessive charges. In September, every 
dealer in second hand tools was required to register with 
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OPA, and ceiling prices, ranging from 50 to 95 per 
cent of the original cost, were established to govern the 
disposition of these materials. Likewise, ceiling prices, 
ranging from 55 to 85 per cent of the top prices, were 
established on iron and steel rejects. 

In July, a special regulation, No. 174, was set up for 
the use of railroads and car builders in disposing of car 
materials which had been rendered useless to them when 
WPB stopped their equipment building programs. This 
regulation allowed cost prices plus additions to cover 
direct expenses and profit margins on useable materials 
and permitted other immobilized materials to be disposed 
of at scrap prices. 

Adjustments made in relay rail prices assured, in gen- 
eral, that railroads would receive not less than $24 and 
up to $28 for any relay rail sold, while warehouse prices 
were revised upward from $32 to $35.84 for 40 to 60-lb. 
rail and from $32 to $39.20 for 35 to 45-lb. rail. 

Scrap prices, while frozen since 1940, were the sub- 
ject of further regulations in 1942, but for the most 
part, dealt with minor adjustments in general prices 
or were adapted to correct local difficulties. One sched- 
ule, issued in March, required railroads selling unpre- 
pared scrap direct to consumers to charge $3.50 a gross 
ton instead of $2.50 below the price for prepared scrap. 
Other schedules created new grades of scrap and per- 
mitted the addition of increased transportation costs to 
delivered prices. Railroad scrap which is reprocessed 
under conversion agreements with foundries as approved 
by WPB was excepted from the maximum price regu- 
lation, 

Before war broke’ out in Europe, interest in coal 
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centered, on the one hand, in the laws which had been 
passed to save the coal producers from themselves by 
putting a floor under coal prices; and, on the other, 
in the involved administration of the act—first, by the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, and then by its suc- 
cessor, the Bituminous Coal Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. At present, however, coal prices 
not only have a floor beneath, but a ceiling over them 
since OPA decided to take a hand in the coal business. 

Last January, after a long investigation of coal produc- 
tion costs which at first held out the promise of a sub- 


\ 
for Victory 
ee 


stantial reduction in prices to railroads, the Department 
of the Interior reversed itself by announcing a basis for 
minimum costs which averaged 10 cents a ton higher 
than the previous base, and railroads watched the work 
of the Bituminous Coal Division in establishing the new 
minimum prices until the hearings were concluded last 
June. In the meantime, OPA had also taken an interest 
in coal and issued a maximum price regulation on rail- 
road and other coal which became effective May 18, and 
established ceilings, ranging from 25 cents to 60 cents 
a ton, above the authorized minimum prices on railroad 








Average Cost of Fuel Consumed—10 Months 1942 


Coal 
—A~A——_, 
With 
Frt. Frt. Oil 

Per Per Per 
Ton Ton Bbl. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 

Line Haul Carriers 
3.67 
2.83 
2.38 
4.08 
3.08 
3.81 
3:27 
3.89 


Less Fuel 

Gaso. 
Per 
Gal. 


Cents 


3.14 
1.83 
2.09 
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15:53 
19,13 
7.50 
11.47 
6.56 


Akron, Canton & Young. 
Ala. Great Southern 
Alton 
Ann Arbor 
Atch. Top. & Santa Fe 
Atlanta & West Point 
Atlanta, Birm. & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bangor & 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Boston & Albany 3.32 12.61 
Boston & Maine 2.53 11.94 
Burlington-Rock Island baw i .86 .06 
Cambria & Indiana are 
Canadian National in N. E. 18.03 
Canadian. Pacific in Vt. ........ 17.39 
Central of Georgia 9.08 
Central of New Jersey 14.73 
Central Vermont 13.65 
Char. & Western Carol. ........ AGS 
Chesapeake & Ohio 6.00 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ......... 9.48 
Chicago & Hl. Midland 12.57 
Chicago & North Western 9.29 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy 6.76 
Chicago Great Western 7.21 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville ae 
Chicago, Mil. S. P. & Pac. 732 
10.33 
7.63 
7.39 


1.63 
1.90 
2.43 


10.09 
14.12 


4.31 
1.61 


Chicago, R. I. & Pac. 

Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Om. .. 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pac... 
Clinchfield 

Colorado & Southern 

Colorado & Wyoming 

Columbus & Greenville 
Delaware &. Hudson 

Delaware, Lack. & Western .... 
Denver & Rio Grande Western. . 
Denver & Salt Lake 

Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit & Toledo Shore 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Duluth, Miss. & Iron Range .... 
Duluth, S. S. & Atlantic 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pac. ...... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
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Fort Worth & Denver City 
Georgia 

1eorgia Florida 

Ga. Southern & Florida 
Grand Trunk Western 
Great Northern 

Green Bav & Western 
Gulf & Ship Island 

Gulf Coast & Subsidiaries 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Illinois Central 

Illinois Terminal 
International-Great Nor. 
International of Maine 
Kansas City Southern 
Raneas, Okla: & Taft, ......... 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming .... 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley 

Long Island 

Louisiana & Arkansas 
Louisville & Nashville 
Maine Central 

Midland Valley 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Minn., St. P. & S. S. M. 
Mississippi Central 
Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Illinois 
Missouri-Kans.-Tex. 
Missouri Pacific 
Monongahela 
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Coal 


ieee 
With 
Frt. 
Per Per Per 
Ton Ton Bbl. 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 


Fuel 
Oil 


Less 
Frt. Gaso. Diesel 
Per Per 
Gal. Gal. 


Cents Cents 


Montour 

Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 
Nevada Northern 

New Orleans & N. E. 

New York Central 

New York, Chicago & St. L. ... 
New York Connecting 

New York, New Haven & Hart. 
New York, Ont. & Western .... 
New York, Susq. & Western.... 
Norfolk & Western 

Norfolk Southern 

Northern Pacific 

Northwestern Pacific 

Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka 
Pennsylvania 

Penn.-Reading Seashore 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Pittsburg & Shawmut .. 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia .... 
Pitts. Shawmut & Northern ... 
Reading 

Richmond, Fred. & Potomac .... 
Rutland 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis-San Francisco & Tex... 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 

Southern 

Southern Pac.-Pac. Sys. 
Spokane International 

Spokane, Port. & Seattle 

Staten Isl. Rapid Transit 
Tennessee Central 

Texas & New Orleans 

Texas & Pacific 

Texas Mexican 

Toledo, Peoria & Western 

Union Pacific 


3.60 
4.83 
5.83 
9.07 


6.62 
2.00 
18.20 
12.27 


1.31 
1.57 
1.64 
2.05 
1.61 oer 
1.73. 14,55 
11.90 

7.31 
10.95 
10.67 

8.87 
14.40 
14.71 
10.91 
17.30 
15.93 


1.87 


15.08 
10.87 
11.34 
11.43 

6.75 
16.24 
21.03 
12.39 
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8.26 


12.47 

9.09 
17.33 

8.58 
15.22 
11.47 
13.32 


Western Maryland 
Western Pacific 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
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Switching and Terminal Companies 


Aliquippa & Southern 3.12 
Alton & Southern 2.66 
Baltimore & Ohio C. T. 4.02 
Belt of Chicago 3.12 
Birmingham Southern - 
Brooklyn Eastern 

Chicago & Western Indiana 
Chicago River & Indiana 
Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Conemaugh & Black Lick 
Detroit Terminal 

Houston Belt & Terminal 
Indiana Harbor Belt 
Indianapolis Union 

Kansas City Terminal 

Kentucky & Indiana Terminal .. 
Lake Erie & Eastern 

Lake Terminal 

Minnesota Transfer 
Monongahela Connecting 

New Orleans Terminal 

Newburgh & South Shore 
Northern Pac. Term. of Ore .... 
Ogden Union 

Peoria & Pekin Union 

Portland Terminal 

St. Paul Union Depot 

Terminal of St. Louis 

Tex. Pac.-Mo. P. Term.*of N. O. 
Toledo Terminal 

Union of Penna. 

Washington Terminal 


* As reported to I. C. C. 
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coal as they had been established by the Bituminous Coal 
Division. 


Coal Is King Again 


During all this time and in succeeding months, coal 
was again king from the standpoint of the demand for 
it—a demand which was intensified by the effort of 
railways and industries, with the encouragement of the 
government, to store coal to prevent a shortage of coal 
and cars. The 90,000,000 tons of coal in storage on 
November 1 was the largest stock pile in the history 
of the country ; and bituminous coal production last year, 
including that coal, reached approximately 573,000,000 
tons, which was about 15 per cent more than in 1942. 

Recently, the government tried to increase the coal 
week from 35 hours to 42 hours, but wage contracts 
called for time and a half for the sixth day, and up to 
the present, OPA has declined to increase maximum 
prices to include the extra cost and this development 
has therefore not yet materialized. As matters stand, 
maximum prices remain at levels substantially higher 
than the prices which prevailed between October 1 and 
October 15, 1941. The railroads succeeded in getting 
OPA to establish separate prices for railroad fuel, which 
are expressed in terms of the minimum prices plus a 
specific number of cents per ton. Further relief was 
obtained by the carriers in an amendment to the minimum 





Average Cost of Cross Ties Laid in Replacement— 
Class I Railroads 


Dollars Per Tie 


Untreated Treated 
East- South- West- East- South- West- 
United ern ern ern United ern ern ern 
States Dist. Dist. Dist. States Dist. Dist. Dist. 
1.20 1.36 1.29 93 1.35 1.48 1.34 1.26 
1.34 1.76 1.21 1.08 1.64 2.10 1.55 1.39 
1.03 1.46 .87 -88 1.58 1.99 1.42 133 
1.05 1.38 1.02 .90 1.49 1.87 1,23 1.26 
1.07 1.58 1.07 91 1.56 1,91 1.44 1.35 
99 1.25 1.02 .85 1.49 1.92 1.39 1.29 
98 4.23 1.04 81 1.46 1.83 1.37 1.25 
99 1.26 1.04 82 1.48 1.89 1.40 1.28 
95 1.21 .97 83 1.49 1.89 1.44 1.29 
93 1.13 97 81 1.46 1.88 1.35 1.27 
92 B12 95 82 1,43 1.81 1.34 1.26 
84 1.00 87 77 1.39 1.76 1.30 1.25 
70 92 70 66 1:32. 1.66 E24. 1.56 
65 1.03 63 57 1,22 1.56 1.09 1.09 
69 PY ie i 77 57 1.18 1.50 1.07 1.06 
68 ahd 72 60 437 1.45 1.06 1.07 
68 de .76 59 1.18 1.42 1.10 1.08 
77 .80 .87 67 1.22 1.50 1.17 1.10 
76 45 .89 65 1.27 1.54 1.26 1.16 
75 PY .86 66 1.28 1.52 1,29 1.16 
79 PY -90 68 1.29 1.54 1.29 1.16 
82 .82 95 71 1.31 E55 1.32 1.18 
95 .97 Yi 85 1.48 1.75 1.52 1.30 








Source I. C. C. Excludes labor. * Ties purchased 9 Mos. 





prices regulations, allowing producers of bituminous coal 
to sell domestic coal to railroads, for use other than on 
locomotives, at run-of-mine prices at times when pro- 
ducers desire to dispose of excess quantities of these 
grades. Many railroads have managed to avoid the maxi- 
mum prices on their coal, but they are now generally 
paying prices above the new minimum costs determined 
last spring and, of course, are confronted with the added 
costs of unloading and reloading storage coal. 

The fuel oil picture has been somewhat confused by 
rationing, which has been dictated by difficulties in dis- 
tributing the oil and by action taken to conserve rubber 
tires. Fuel oil has nevertheless become a scarce item, 


even for railroads in oil producing territories, thus re- 
versing the condition of recent years when production 
had to be severely and arbitrarily curtailed to stabilize 
prices, 


Consumption of fuel oil in 1942 was about 31. 
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per cent greater than in 1941, with the railroads using 
over 90,000,000 bbl. last year, or about 12 per cent 
more than in 1941, and they have had to be alert to 
obtain enough fuel to keep locomotives operating at full 
efficiency. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 88, as originally is- 
sued, established prices on petroleum fuels at the lowest 
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Average Cost of Cross Ties laid in Replacement 


levels in October, 1941, but this regulation was repeatedly 
revised in one particular or another last year as new 
situations arose to plague producers, refiners and con- 
sumers. In March, oil commpanies in Eastern states 
were permitted to charge a half cent more a gallon for 
gasoline, 0.04 cent more for kerosene and 20 cents a bbl. 
more for heavy oils to cover higher costs of transporta- 
tion, following a 0.3 cent a gal. increase in gasoline 
allowed in January. . The government is subsidizing part 
of the increased cost of transportation. In November, 
6.75 cents a gal, was allowed for tank lots of kerosene 
in Florida, as compared to 5.25 cents in October, 1941; 
and in November, OPA allowed refineries in the Texas 
Panhandle district to raise their prices of fuel oil to 
railroads from 69 cents to 74 cents a bbl. Gasoline ra- 
tioning, effective over the entire country on November 
21, and also the rationing of oil for heating reduces the 
over-all demand for oil, but only for civilian uses and 
is not expected to reduce prevailing price levels. 

A further increase of three-tenths per gallon in fuel 
oil was authorized December 26. 
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Comparative Price Trends in Basic Metals—1930 to 1942 
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The extreme difficulty facing the railroads in getting 
forest products for ordinary maintenance is in striking 
contrast to the plentiful supply of lumber which WPB 
believed was available when it proposed the substitution 
of wood for steel in building freight cars; and this 
problem of production created, on the one hand, by 
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orders for war work beyond the stretch of anyone’s 
imagination a few years ago and accentuated by a scarc- 
ity of labor, has severely complicated OPA’s problem 
in regulating prices. At this time, all lumber is covered 
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by maximum price regulations which extend to small 
lumber yards as well as mills, involved amendments and 
revisions of price schedules being frequently made all 
last year. 

Prices of Alaska lumber were frozen at the March 
levels, only to be excepted from any price regulation on 
June 10. The Douglas fir plywood order was amended 
September 16 and again in December to raise previous 
ceilings. Regulations covering Southern pine prices were 
amended April 16 to halt evasions,— then followed 
amendments in July and others in October and Novem- 
ber. Retailers were licensed on September 11. Con- 
tracts for delivery of West Coast lumber were removed 
from the provisions of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation in July and placed under a special regula- 
tion, which was amended on July 6 to raise the ceiling 
on certain structural grades and was again amended 
on September 15 to embrace other items. A _ schedule, 
issued in February on Western pine, was repeatedly 
amended to raise prices and allow extras. The sched- 
ules on Southern hardwoods were amended several times 
and so were regulations over Appalachian hardwoods, 
Northeastern softwoods and Northern hardwoods. While 
these regulations all undertook to maintain prices at the 
levels in October, 1941, the pressure to increase cost 
in one form or another has continued and this pressure 
has been increased by the exceptions made in favor of 
some buyers, including rulings which permit contractors 
to pay premiums to small mills in the way of extras for 
certain grades in Schedule No. 26 and to add 10 per 
cent to prices covered in Regulation No. 216. 


Cross Ties Advance 


The railroads as a whole have been sympathetic with 
OPA in its struggle to control the upward tendency of 
prices, but in the case of ties, the railroads have been 
compelled to appeal for upward adjustments in regula- 
tions covering cross ties costs to stimulate production 
and, in some territories, to meet the competition they 
have faced from government buying which has not been 
bound by the price controls, particularly as outlined above. 
On September 5 maximum prices were adjusted on the 
basis of the buyer’s prices instead of the seller’s prices 
and, in general, permitted payment of prices at the 
highest levels at which railroads bought ties from Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, to March 31, and also permitted refunds 
and other adjustments in payments which have been 
made for ties when authorized by OPA. These regu- 
lations required all railroads to report their tie pur- 
chases and prices but left the way open for applications 
for further relief from prices which are too low to pro- 
mote tie production, and on December 21, OPA estab- 
lished specific maximum dollars-and-cents prices on all 
cross ties produced in Eastern United States which 
authorized railroads to pay approximately 10 per cent 
more for ties than in March. 

The lumber and tie situation has been, and still is, 
acute for the railroads in every direction. In Southern 
territory, previous to Order M-208, controlling the dis- 
tribution of softwood, the government was buying all 
available lumber for defense projects, paying very high 
prices and, in addition, applying high priority ratings 
to obtain deliveries; while under Order M-208, the 
railroads have not been permitted, without special au- 
thorization which many of them have been unsuccessful 
in obtaining, to purchase the quality of lumber and 
timbers needed to maintain their standards. Govern- 
ment competition thus at first precluded the railroads 
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Materials for Roads Decline in 42 


Flow of supplies decreases while war traffic increases — Current 
deliveries less than in 1941 and below current consumption 


By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor 


slightly more materials and supplies, other than 
equipment, in 1942 than in 1941, but less ma- 
terials and supplies if equipment is included. Materials 


T HE railroads appear, at this time, ‘to have received 


Merchants Despatch, the North American Car Corpora- 
tion and the Wilson Car Lines, but excluding General 
American Transportation, received about $35,000,000 of 
materials and supplies, which included some materials 


received during the last six months, moreover, totaled 
less than in either the first six months of 1942 or the 
last six months of 1941, and less material was received 
since last June than was consumed. 





Materials Received by Purchase—Class I Railroads* 


Total 

Other 
Material 

(000) 
$759,186 $1,328,600 
538,591 1,035,500 
365,000 695,000 
223,700 ~ 445,000 
248,200 457.750 
332,100 625,000 
306,593 593,127 
452,309 802,304 
562,100 958,936 
277,091 582,811 
434,394 770,374 
488,883 855,973 
710,831 1,163,029 
702,556 1,226,811 


Cross 

Ties 

(000) 
$143,874 


Fuel 
(000) 


Rail 
(000) 
$88,735 
60,980 
41,500 
15,500 
10,650 
33,200 
20,354 
37,237 
44,935 
23,920 
38,340 
45,418 
52,311 
50,931 


(000) (000) 


$991,795 
727,223 
450,500 
266,750 
278,600 
405,000 
360,727 
530,906 
665,396 
338,922 
512,494 
582,296 
813,181 
$21,288 


$821,000,000 of Material 


Subject to revision with more complete information 
for November and December, the Class I railroads ob- 
tained approximately $821,288,000 of materials and sup- 
plies and $405,523,000 of fuel last year—a total of $1,- 
226,811,000 of materials and fuel. This was exclusive 
of materials for the construction of cars and locomo- 
tives in contract shops, and also does not include ma- 
terials for switching and terminal companies, the short 
lines, the Pullman Company and private car lines. 

The Pullman Company received $13,161,000 of ma- 
terials and supplies for maintaining its equipment on the 
railroads last year, while 19 private car lines, including 
the Fruit Growers Express, the Pacific Fruit Express, 
the Western Fruit Express, the Armour Car Lines, the 


41,360 
58,361 
37,911 
39,760 
47,995 
50,039 
405,523 67,801 


* Compiled from reports received from railroads by Railway Age— 


partially estimated and subject to revision. 





for building cars which were later immobilized by gov- 
ernment freeze orders, Switching and terminal com- 
panies and short lines, which do not include their pur- 
chases with the Class I line-haul railroads, are estimated 








Railway Purchases—Materials and Supplies 


Rail 
(000) 
1942* 1940 


$31,908 $3,529 
31,060 4,815 
. 335067 6,043 
34,255 6,470 
34,233 5,019 
34,315 5,022 
33,943 4,571 
2,325 

1,856 

2,574 

2,094 

1,100 


Fuel 
(000) 
1940 

$24,977 
24,219 
21,880 
21,575 
21,852 
20.160 
20,875 
22,128 
21,575 
23,104 
24.145 
27,187 


Cross Ties 
(000) 
1941 
$3,464 
5,297 
5,168 


4,857 
6,196 


1942* 

$3,523 
4,132 
4,094 
5,785 
5,449 
5,787 
5,508 
4,770 
3,496 
2,987 
3,200 
2,200 


1939 
$23,377 
23,063 
24,361 
17,833 
16,925 


1940 
$4,128 
3,928 
4,634 
4,585 
4,789 
4,645 
4,293 
3,898 
3,382 
3,487 
3,116 
3,110 


1941 1942* 
$5,054 
4,995 


1941 


$27,261 
27,901 
31,121 
19,203 
25,550 
27,338 
29,700 
30,535 
31,605 
34,343 
31,062 
34,229 


4,715 5,000 











$273,677 $349,848 $38,340 $45,418 $50,931 $39,760 $47,995 $50,039 $67,801 


Total 
(000) 
1940 

$78,227 
72,901 
75,212 
72,037 
68,782 
64,337 
69,185 
70,367 
67,589 
72,795 
68,975 
75,566 


Other Material Total Less Fuel 
(000) (000) 
1940 
$53,250 
48,682 
53,332 


1942* 


$107,991 
101,938 
113,076 
111,378 
107,991 
104,945 
98,567 
98,346 
96,949 
98,230 
95,200 
92,200 


1941 
$52,393 

52,278 

63,325 


1942* 

$76,083 
70,878 
80,009 
77,123 
73,758 
70,630 . 
64,624 
64,113 
61,754 
64,416 
60,700 
57,200 


1940 
$45,593 
39,939 
42,655 
39,407 
37,122 
34,510 
39,446 
42,016 
40,776 
43,630 
39,620 
44,169 


1941 
$45,457 
43,467 
54,070 
55,444 
59,492 
59,682 
61,117 
64,371 
65,714 
70,249 
62,058 
69,710 


1939 
$53,679 
55,350 
66,119 
60,342 


1939 
$30,302 
32,287 
41,758 
42,509 
45,917 
43,591 
39,199 
41,281 
40,767 
51,064 
49,663 
54,156 


$27,374 
26,721 
33,467 
33,842 
35,651 
33,956 


$67,506 
61,751 
69,585 
64,964 
61,920 
58,474 
53,247 
53,434 
52,947 
56,228 
52,500 
50,000 


$79,654 
80,179 
94,446 
83,869 


100,424 


73.917 : 
78,819 110,873 48,379 76,644 











$488,883 $710,831 $702,556 $770,374 $855,973 $1,163,029 $1,226,811 $512,494 $582,296 $813,181 $821,288 


* Subject to revision. 
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to have received about $40,000,000 of materials and 
fuel. 

Deliveries of materials, exclusive of fuel and new 
equipment, in 1942 reflected an increase of approxi- 
mately $238,992,000, or 41 per cent, over the correspond- 
ing receipts in 1940, and exceeded the corresponding 
deliveries in any year since 1929, but totaled only about 
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Trend of Cross Tie Purchases by Railroads, January, 1940, 
to November, 1942 


$8,107,000 more than in 1941. This increase would be 
more than offset by adjustments to exclude the effect 
of slightly higher prices paid for materials last year. Ex- 
penditures for fuel, including coal bought for storage, 
exceeded those in 1941 by $55,675,000, or 16 per cent, 


according to present information, and exceeded fuel 


1938 














1939 1940 91941 = 1942 


purchases in 1940 by approximately $131,846,000, or 
48 per cent; they were larger than the aggregate pur- 


chases of fuel in 1929, 
The railroads are understood to have received all of 





Materials in Stock—Class I Railroads 


Stores 
Stock 
(000) 


Rail—New Cross 
and S. H. ties 
(000) (000) 
Year 1940 
$25,552 $51,359 
58,187 

60,615 

64,466 

63,945 

60,070 

57,452 

55,988 

54,531 

53,517 

50,374 

54,464 

Year 1941 
25,985 50,967 
26,600 60,311 
62,455 

65,356 

58,349 

57,051 


Fuel 


Total 
(000) 


(000) 


Scrap 
(000) 


$21,778 
22.454 
23,190 
21,016 
21,343 
22,419 
22,310 
24,065 
25,513 
25,442 
22,272 
24,414 


$216,996 
222,127 
230,045 
234,899 
234,866 
231,308 
225,066 
222,001 
217,948 
216,201 
221,444 
213,555 


$11,551 
11,862 
11,576 
11,509 


$327,236 
342,843 
356,972 
366,278 
367,531 
359,890 
351,337 
347,514 
340,960 
336,063 
331,258 
329,709 


24,002 
24,591 


223,673 
220,887 
228,012 
235,404 
251,691 
252,972 
266,019 
265,886 
276,661 
298,149 
309,295 
320,572 


334,445 
343,117 
356,648 
371,419 
368,807 
371,419 
377,619 
386,581 
395,918 
411,970 
424,588 
437,032 


338,839 
346,458 
360,946 


460,099 


515,740 


* Subject to revision. 
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the 1,260,000 net tons of rail in the program author- 
ized by the War Production Board last year, and they 
received approximately $67,801,000 of cross ties. This 
was 35 per cent more than was spent in 1941 for ties, 
and 41 per cent more than was spent in 1940; but the 
actual increase in the number of ties delivered to the 
railroads last year is somewhat less than these figures in- 





Railway Purchases 





Materials Received—10 Months Materials 
(Includes Rail and Ties—Excludes Fuel) (Ex. Rail and Ties) 
Per Cent Aug.- Per Cent 
of Oper- Sept.- Increase# 
ating Per Cent Oct. from 
Road 1942 Revenue 1941 Increase# 1942 1941 
Pe eS. $ 393,512 13.9 $ 369,442 6 $ 99,269 — 7 
ere 4,431,285 17.5 3,073,055 44 1,028,009 17 
Alton & Sou...... eee 270,444 —11 47,272 —31 
Atm Brot... 0's. 427,415 10.0 474,455 —10 113,076 —30 
A. eee SS. Feo. 26,069,762 9.0 33,010,815 —24 6,119,467 —42 
yf 575,987 11.8 489,367 17 105,887 —28 
ye oe) Sere 12,164,695 13.4 8,709,760 39 2,470,801 — 8 
CS 0% re 27, P| 990 12.2 22,497,004 y | ae poe a 
eae & Arros.. 9,789 30.0 57,080 25 121,836 15 
Bing. & Gar...... $02°380 Pe 114,284 250 131,620 7T 
B. & Me......... 6,542,482 10.1 5,927,585 ; ee ee me 
Burl.-Rock Isl.*. . 57,487 4.5 mase 30 8 83s heen’ pie 
Cambria & Ind... 107,525 6.1 155,720 —31 19,498 —43 
Cent. of Ga...... 2,375,096 10.0 2,930,265 —19 481,014 —28 
Cent. of N. J..... - 5,483,976 12.2 5,399,435 7 1,374,655 —12 
COREE. cen <s 692,446 10.1 690,184 1 120,044 —41 
Cher W. C.... 535,225 16.4 499,197 7 87,357 —26 
Cer sh cdc Ue | aS OA aces, se oeindes Sf 
Cie Bcc. Za 1 2,323,774 1 506,314 —19 
ome AG | Sar 679,205 13.3 736,071 — 8 100,039 —46 
C:O8. We... 12,751,776 12.7 12,545,458 j ey eae ae 
OMe. 2) Ne 18,445,644 13.9 15,215,287 ‘20 4,724,004 7 
one yy See 833,386 9.9 Viaesee 25 twee ws 
om ae eee 13,608,695 12.3 11,771,006 15 3,501,058 12 
Cc. St. P. M.& O.* 2,216,160 13.0 Ve Se oe re e 
Colo. & Sou...... 1,111,658 13.1 1,000,918 11 286,263 4 
ot ee 298,742 25.2 171,604 74 61,183 — 3 
LS eee 4,786,534 12.5 3,967,540 21 1,043,787 —12 
Dy Eee WF. cs. 5,288,353 9.9 5,267,818 are eee Sa 
Det. & Mack.. 105,554 11.0 81,430 30 26,739 120 
bo A ae 219,707 6.3 198,843 11 31,508 —32 
1c ay A Ss 609,217 8.8 533,010 11_ 100,091 —42 
D.M.&I.R 2,237,406 5.7 2,068,434 7 404,490 —22 
D. $$. & A.*..... 338,146 10.5 S9SSIO —3S keener 
SS ere 2,074,695 7.4 2,088,415 — 1 459,593 —13 
ere 10,271,424 10.2 10,909,626 — 6 2,228,674 —34 
LP, a) De ae rere 2,305,567 14.2 1,212,414 90 416,486 60 
Ke. Woe 2 EC... 1,186,833 13.5 890,835 33 273,529 14 
Gh Tks oe 18,137,817 13.5 17,370,443 5 3,539,634 —25 
o- Mob. & O... 3,462,759 12.8 2,265,523 53 508,755 — 5 
A eee ” 26,359,068 15.0 23,710,226 il 7,115,005 —13 
Ill. OT re 1,053,621 14.3 863,794 21 255,944 7 
Oey Cy 602,608 .... 646,789 — 7 172,374 —19 
eS) See 130,416 4,1 199,546 —35 27,088 —36 
a Se ee 256,582 8.9 201,015 27 47,949 —26 
S >. 2 ee 343,603 6,6 395,609 —12 76,444 —53 
Lehigh Sr 5,224,858 8.2 4,130,198 24 1,515,110 39 
La. 3 aap meee 1,514,708 12.0 1,441,988 4 410,359 16 
L.& N.......... 12,643,090 9.2 13,906,344 — 9 2,851,796 —26 
Me. Ce nt. Tasieane 1,835,136 13.7 1,714,084 ( re ro ore a 
M.St.P.&S.S.M.* 4,409,102 14.1 3,988,597 MT Ply acd nere 
Miss. Cent.*..... 147,445 12.6 130,928 ee) hs eek ae 
MG, @ Are... ... < 131,801 10.7 ph. * ee a 
Sy ee 6,974,741 15.3 3,321,758 110 2,316,845 83 
Mo: Pac:*....... 19, 622, 191 11.0 17,839,345 We Eo waters oe 
Monongahela..... 325,800 35 301,385 8 42,777 —48 
Montour......... 192,398 8.4 214,609 —10 39,320 —40 
N.S. @ ot. L.. 2,828,966 11.7 2,329,144 21 640, 161 2 
LD ae taen 21.8 219,314 —41 20,528 —49 
> 2 ee 63,537,792 12.3 62,277,865 me. 0 eka a 
Ni See ee e.. eeeeee: CSP ae. se + SL eeaees * 
N. Y. N.H.& H.. 12,539,672 9.7 10,586,305 19 3,184,492 3 
N. ¥.0. & W.... £35,725 13.2 ,633 72 254,159 75 
Noes BGG: «cias.i'ss's 14,095,862 14.7 11,249,253 25 2,802,384 — 8 
Northwest Pac.*. . 172,476 4.9 See. SS ee eee * 
Penna. awe Is... 73,091,547 10.1 82,424,562 —11 17,046,932 —45 
Pant Ge Bisa ss ss 519,476 6.5 27,863 — 1 63,250 —44 
Pere Mar........ Seer FOG aa CO eee es 
Pitt., Shaw. & Nor 132,315 10.6 194,202 —32 36,997 —52 
ReggING. Oe ei. as 11,464,277 13.6 9,725,770 18 2,286,494 —20 
R. Boe Besos oc 1,883,365 8.4 1,510,201 24 512,676 3 
Rutland :. 0.65.06 378,064 10.6 387,314 — 2 73,577 —40 
St. Bem Bass css 7,199,653 10.1 8,525,330 —15 2,066,090 — 8 
St. L.-S. W.*...%. 4,424,876 13.0 4,035,591 Dh eens =F 
Souther ; Rorers aiglae 22,835,510 10.4 22,688,094 1 5,718,222 6 
S. rie ,Lines*. ” ny 819 9.6 18,398,272 ES: Creed eo 
S. | Ae. oh” See 957,309 14.2 1,653,916 nee . Senate 
Tenn. Cant Se koe 18313 yr) a 441,349 61 123,270 10 
Term, of St. L.. 1,968,109 .... 1,658,763 19 742,711 —15 
See 7,052,982 8.8 5,604,709 25 1,877,985 10 
Tex & Pac es de 7,305,872 18.0 4,982,769 47 1,739,631 53 
U. Be eyeie ss sac 42,718,587 15.5 36,030,023 19 8,996,355 —22 
JtaM.....cceeeee 2,568 6.5 64,781 13 13,860 —19 
\ irginijan........ 4,841,628 21.6 2,705,853 78 1,160,223 57 
Wabash*........ 7,464,446 13.3 6,338,509 wee awe 
West. Md.*...... 3,225,489 14.4 i } Seas 
West: MeO ea ois 3,372,593 13.0 pe” ee ees ee ata 
ef a ee 2,239,050 11.1 2,868,700 —22 478,316 —29 


#Minus sign indicates decrease. 


*Nine months. 
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for Victory 








Loading Scrap Rail on the Santa Fe 


dicate, after making adjustments for the higher average 
prices paid for ties last year. 


Less Maintenance Material 


Other materials received amounted to $702,556,000, 
which was 44 per cent more than the amount received 
by purchase in 1940 and within 7 per cent of the cor- 
responding total in 1929; but the total was $8,275,000 
less than in 1941, without deducting for the higher ma- 
terial costs in 1942. 

The usual equipment figures are omitted from this 
review because of incomplete information about the 
status of orders that were placed in 1941 and 1942, 
and because orders for new equipment have not been 
satisfactory indicators of current purchasing for railway 
transportation since the War Production Board took 
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Month to Month Trend of Materials Received by Railroads 
in 1942 Compared to Deliveries in 1940 and 1941 
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control of equipment building. It has also been im- 
practical to distinguish between the progress of con- 
struction work on orders placed in 1941 and on those 
placed in 1942 and to express the work in figures which 
can be co-ordinated with purchases of material. 

Class I railroads had 74,898 new freight cars and 
546 locomotives on order in January, 1942, for example, 
and these orders included refrigerator cars and an unde- 
termined number of box cars which were not included 
in the programs approved by the War Production Board 
last year. These latter programs provided only for 


63,000 freight cars in 1942, which was less than the 
number on order on January 1. Again, the 1,226 loco- 
motives to be built were 680 less than the number on 
order on January 1. Up to November 1, moreover, the 
railroads had received only 638 locomotives, or only 82 
more than the number on order on January 1, without 
considering new orders placed last year. As an alterna- 
tive for the value of orders placed with manufacturers 
for new equipment, it can be stated roughly that the 
railroads installed about $325,000,000 of new cars and 


locomotives last year (including equipment build in rail- 








Materials on Hand October 31, 1942 


Rail 
1942 1941 
$1,538 $5,789 
23,350 147,109 
46, 353 33,396 


83 
1,329, 366 1,298,407 
12,298 
58,416 192,500 
362.242* 546.755 
66,560 54,760 
22,390 6,484 
56,869 68,055 
138* 1,634 
5,835 
28,237 
52,011 
9,835 
200 
96,410 
525 


gnAPAaaaA 
™ py pe Op» 


2. 
pee tars 


Me 


“NEAR, 


cs 
D. 
D. 
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D, 
D. 
D. 
D. 
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Mononga 
Montour 
N. C. & 


+9 L. 
ee 7 
ie P.- 
er 2 
Tenn. 
Term, 
ee 2 
T. & 
u. 2. 


223,900* 150,000 
137,204 129,965 


* September. 


Cross Ties 
2 


1,543,381* 
2°393.440 
71.032* 


301,108 
274,784 
13,243 
9,742 
103,484 
234,247 
39,870* 
242,091 
710,972 
472,711 
89,036 
1,541,970 
321,792 
432,266 
69,342 


1,191,970* 
346,293* 
20,153 
30,705 
649,219 
464,531 
1,365,028 
54,951 
412,159 
239,517* 
394,441* 
138,900* 
134,904 


1941 
$14,831 
78,448 
9,243 
11,165 
6,821,820 


332,090 
1,088,029 


581,924 
7,224 
995,351 
3,644,604 


371, 7813 
212, 800 
157,087 


a Material 


$165,267 
1,196,833 
115,770 
216,713 
17,729,208 
670 
5,472,900 
13,425,819* 
661,703 
54,609 
3,117,516 
41.595* 
49,906 
1,343,154 
2,526,654 
473,932 


-12280,164* 
169,656 
155,641 

2,860,888 

2,526,772 
139,455 
139,885 
535,971 

1,314,751 
209,545* 

1,346,626 

4,575,900 

1,808,822 
485,638 
10,416,178 
1,341,651 

10,247,169 
354,230 
219,581 
255,201 
119,569 
396,488 

2,374,426 - 
808,123 


1, 986, 763* 
71,421* 
48,762 

2,890,405 

14,247,304* 


32, 124, 729 
2, 384, 464 
5,750,061 

506,330 
8,691,214 
50,416,555 
65,914 
2,572,902 


1,647,299* 
"299,338 
565,766 

4,229,548 

4,027,717 

36,445,806 
5274 

3,935,333 

3,458,149* 

1,407,303* 

1,990,900* 

1,128,302 


941 


$143,007 
726,520 
99,721 
201,726 
16,288,657 


3,564,819 
9,439,069 
624,691 
38,158 
2,752,876 
5796 
55,486 
984,085 
1,683,572 
391,669 
180,236 


903,154 
395,844 
6,435,970 
4,822,836 
462,006 


4,853,129 
348,834 
6,356,806 
49,086,366 
241,612 


2,927,043 
1,282,828 
1 "465, 000 
1, "119, 005 
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road shops with material reported by railroads as ma- 
terial), as compared to approximately $393,000,000 of 
new locomotives and cars installed in 1941. This does 
not include the value of equipment built for private car 
lines and war agencies. 


Deliveries Off 18 Per Cent 


Although railway traffic increased all last year and 
continues at record levels, railway purchasing—with the 
exception of rail—began to decline last March and con- 





Materials Received and Required 


Rail 

New Rail Received Cross Ties Received Required 

10 Months 10 Months in 

1941 1942 1941 1942 1943 
NN. F: Nt. Units Units Nz Y. 
Bea Ce BOW coat alesis 897 113 36,986 60,535 353 
We a 5,574 7,857 281,328 360,736 14,000 
Alton & Sou...... 1,119 843 19,014 15,697 448 
vy Th eae 1,126 3,444 49354 104,516 4,480 
Pe AG er es aod vo 8,617 5,921 558,067 863,256 33,200 
is 20k eet) See eee 40,606 35,043 1,608,742 1,301,958 57,860 
Rie 70E TUR, siege so osecesa 1,846 2,895 91,463 84,591 3,596 
Bing: @& ‘Gar. ..... 886 1,121 15,000 32,352 840 
Oe RG slartiaveine-s « 11,994 10,750 273,639 426,262 20,541 
[ORE Ns Saar ee eas marae 7,586 39,699 ARTES? 
Cam Gina. 6. se 335 84 17,569 10,730 280 
emt. Ves. i. ox ovis 927 949 21,060 29,140 1,017 
Char: .& W.~-Car...; 582 623 22,233 110,598 1,120 
Ca ke I akewas 2,069 1,100 15,755 47,476 3,098 
OR <2 IE aC A dees 1,912 23,443 37,798 eats 
15 Sy. Sl ae ae 9,526 14,592 101,050 159,778 15,770 
De bs SW. tes 6,200 8,900 166,000 228,900 16,200 
Det. & Mack ..... eer 344 20,945 29,223 358 
[2 Ss (| ee 787 2,763 10,018 12,955 3,142 
DeeSs 8. Aa bes. 2,565 1,264 86,000 96,000 1,534 
Be Be Coates a 7,847 148,058 359,805 16,500 
| Rae Daipeere Pe eo ee 49,373 45,776 1,996,618 1,886,113 85,878 
| es Oe 1,038 397 25,315 16,023 1,232 
| Gage il ais > ce Pee 1,297 7,511 9,601 3,032 
Dict Scictce esac 15,039 23,025 654,924 940,711 68,817 
Me. (Cent. e525 os ehes 1,508 123;821 198,903 1,000 
M. St. 2. &S.S.M. 8,937 10,914 513,000 560,000 14,077 
Miss. Cent. 2.602 Sa as 569 48,487 43,563 720 
Mou ve Ark... Beets place 86,549 87,069 Sires 
MERE: heh fees Repke 5,506 438,899 956,339 30,000 
Mosion@d:: 4..5.:.. 448 515 34,758 49,602 956 
Moaitour. 2.55502 <% 560 231 6,501 7,000 350 
INGHs. WORN. ouslesic eres 429 158 31,500 29,900 217 


NoVA, Fe. @ H... 12,420 18,750 118,560 109,390 23,029 


WON hanes sus 103,929 93,803 1,472,058 1,302,498 170,800 
Pitts. & Shaw..... apa 935 7,968 21,919 524 
Pitts. Sh. & Nor... 550 hc. 21,559 11.703 sae 
i & & eee 1,230 1,980 171,700 170,100 3,350 
Tenn. Cent. ..... 1,146 1,418 88,010 121,301 2,500 
Term. of St. L.... 1,320 1,999 24,482 25,495 4,500 
28. @. ...,.. 4,943 19,902 644,008 739,610 27,421 
LO” Sia tires ae aie ioe 1,781 7006 Gears 
Virginian ........ 12,257 9,524 53,409 254,173 7,831 
We ikdcevkande 2,548 8,026 358,135 172,286 15,187 








tinued to the end of the year. Deliveries of maintenance 
and repair matérials in September, amounting to ap- 


proximately $53,00,000, were 25 per cent below the. 


March total. Railroads, moreover, received less mate- 
rial each month from May to the end of last year than 
in each corresponding month of 1941. Deliveries. of 
maintenance and repair materials in October, 1942, were 
20 per cent below those in October, 1941. 

Dollar for dollar, materials, exclusive of fuel, rail and 
ties, received by the railroads during the last half of 
1942 were smaller by approximately $64,844,000, or 17 
per cent, than the corresponding deliveries in the first 
half of the year, and were less by approximately $74,- 
863,000, or 19 per cent, than the corresponding deliv- 
eries in the last half of 1941. This is a distinct reversal 
from the trend in the flow of materials to the railroads 
up to last March, and reflects the effect of government 
restrictions and other difficulties which have confronted 
the railroads in obtaining material and starting or con- 
tinuing work requiring iron and steel, lumber and other 
scarce items. 

The decline in deliveries of materials to the railroads 
has been widespread, as indicated by the fact that 40 
of 61 roads for which comparative figures were avail- 
able when this was written, received less maintenance 
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and repair materials in August, September and October 
of last year than in the same months of 1941. The de- 
cline was 42 per cent on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe; 28 per cent on the Central of Georgia; 41 
er cent on the Central Vermont; 46 per cent on the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland; 12 per cent on the Dela- 
ware & Hudson; 13 per cent on the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern; 25 per cent on the Great Northern; 26 per 
cent on the Louisville & Nashville; 44 per cent on the 
Pennsylvania; 20 per cent on the Reading; 22 per cent 
on the Union Pacific; and 29 per cent on the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie. 


Inventories and Consumption 


Since the conditions which interfered with the rail- 
roads getting new materials also stopped many railway 
projects, including maintenance work, the railroads are 
not consuming nearly as much material as would other- 
wise be the case. By comparison with the trend in ma- 
terial deliveries, however, the trend of material consump- 
tion has been generally upward since last March and, 
as it now appears, the railroads consumed approximately 
$23,000,000 more new material from June 1 to October 
1—the latest month for which consumption figures are 
available—than they received. These additional mate- 
rials have necessarily come from inventories. 

Class I railroads inventories on November 1 amounted 
to $515,739,830, including about $52,000,000 of fuel, 
$18,000,000 of new and second hand rail, $46,000,000 
of cross ties and $389,000,000 of other material. The 
latter includes standby. material to protect equipment 
and also reclaimed materials, but it also contains new 
materiais which were rendered inactive when WPB shut 
off car and locomotive construction. The aggregate in- 
ventory, unadjusted for prices, declined approximately 
$19,000,000 from July 1 to November 1. 


* * * 





The Movement of Oil to the Eastern Seaboard All-Rail 
Was an Outstanding Achievement of the Yéar 
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Scrap-Gathering 


Erie Scrap Goes to War 


REVIEW of railway work at this time, and for 
A that matter since the war began, would be quite 
incomplete without reference to the role played by 
the railroads in the nation’s search for scrap. It is note- 
worthy of the current situation that the railroads have 
all made drives to produce scrap and have been extraor- 
dinarily enterprising and effective in this branch of their 
war work. From now on, however, they face a declining 
productivity in scrap as the non-recurring supply is 
cleaned up and they receive less new materials and equip- 
ment for maintenance and repair. 

The significance of scrap in the war picture lies in the 
fact that it has been increasingly used as a raw material 
in making iron and steel and other metals, and because 
the war has created demands for steel and other ma- 
terials, including rubber, far in excess of the readily 
available supply. In 1918, when this country was en- 
gaged in War I, mills and foundries produced, in round 
numbers, 45,000,000 gross tons of steel ingots and 38,- 
000,000 tons of pig iron and ferro-alloys, and melted 
27,000,000 tons of iron and steel scrap for the purpose. 
In 1939, the first year of War II, they produced 28,000,- 
000 tons of ingots and 19,000,000 tons of iron, and used 
21,000,000 tons of scrap. In 1940, production jumped to 
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Mission Fulfilled 


Carriers and employees do outstanding job in salvaging metal 
and rail but resources are failing with decline in new material 


By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor 






47,000,000 tons of ingots and 32,000,000 tons of iron, 


and scrap requirements to 32,000,000 tons. In 1941, 
ingot production jumped to 82,500,000 tons, requiring 
44,000,000 tons of scrap for steel and 17,000,000 tons 
for iron, or a total scrap demand of 61,000,000 tons; 
while the program for 1942 called for 90,000,000 tons of 
ingots, a production equal to the entire output of the rest 
of the world, with corresponding increases in pig iron 
and ferro alloys and scrap. 

Normally, about half of the scrap is home scrap pro- 
duced by foundries and mills in the process of making 
steel, while the other half is obtained by purchase from 
scrap dealers or consumers of finished metal. In 1939, 
for example, 15,000,000 tons of the 33,000,000 tons of 
iron and steel scrap consumed in this country, excluding 
exports, was purchased, and 18,000,000 tons was home 
scrap. 


Railroads Dependable Sources 


The railroads have always been one of the largest and 
most dependable sources of purchased scrap. In the five 
years from 1929 to 1933 inclusive, according to a detailed 
study made by the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
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tion in 1934, Class I, II and III railroads and switching 
and terminal companies sold 14,807,000 net tons of iron 
and steel scrap and 209,863,000 Ib. of non-ferrous scrap 
to dealers and consumers. Scrap shipped on sale orders 
to dealers and consumers in 1929, including the scrap in 
locomotives and cars sold on wheels, represented 19.43 
per cent of-the purchased scrap consumed -by- foundries 
and mills during that year; and this was exclusive of the 
scrap produced by private car lines and the Pullman 
Company in connection. with railway operations, and: was 





in price fixing procedures to discourage producers and 
dealers from hoarding scrap for higher prices. Railroad 
scrap was kept moving throughout 1940 and 1941, and 
then—Pearl Harbor. 

Plans were under way at the time for additional fur- 
naces to produce pig iron from iron ore, but this capacity 
would not be available until 1943. Meanwhile, the’ scrap 
in the hands of consumers had declined 30 per cent from 
August, 1941, to January, 1942. Although this condi- 
tion improved somewhat during the first half of last year, 








Iron and Steel Scrap Shipped by Railroads and Scrap Purchased by Consumers— 
10 Months, 1942* Shipments by Railrcadst 


Consumers 
Receipts of 





Total Purchased 

January February March April May June July August September October 10 Months Scrap 

G.T G.F. G.T. Gr. Ge. G.TF. G.T. GF: GF: G.T. G.T. G.T. 
Nos 3 Beare Meine. oo. eccceawine 54,088 50,389 53,389 56,424 70,073 57,222 58,177 65,376 62,253 67,073 594,464 3,553,002 
No. 2 Heavy Melting..........cce00. 852 694 570 512 875 962 1,170 713 651 493 7,492 3,834,249 
QRS Citas Aik Site noo Shes on eee vase walt axdeaks aes Sayaiart tn etaeeee. 48 wake areca eae PS sep 48 2,008,823 
EGgr OME SEER eae cee itahelince anne 4,931 4,708 5,359 5,836 4,720 6,354 4,428 5,659 5,805 5,322 53,122 2,040,286 
CORE MR IHEER 9. dia So 0 59 woke wer coree 13,338 13,862 16,132 13,931 14,750 16,309 12,54 14,445 17,121 15,664 148,101 3,471,986 
Turnings and/or borings............. 6,813 5,645 6,517 6,723 6,107 7,995 6,787 7,133 7,517 7,330 68,567 2,489,905 
REGO EME ies oars. bens tetecnces 31,861 28,282 29,897 26,070 17,970 18,728 29,650 31,375 34,357 34,833 283,023 367,786 
SCGRMr I erica va cignavewd nies vabed 20,712 17,779 21,152 14,689 14,784 15,568 20,530 22,689 25,080 25,617 198,600 363,064 
Chromium-nickel stainless steel........ ans 12 ote siete 82 ae ees Pee Saat eats 94 34,984 
Chromium base stainless steel........ 3 eee 1 1 1 1 ed 2 2 11 16,525 
All compositions of SAE low alloy steels eee 1 Peas Seger aoe wees 76 100 ore 69 246 426,512 
All other prepared scrap............. 30,765 31,331 34,954 34,729 34,994 35,434 38,790 40,316 42,791 41,444 365,548 1,323,407 
Unprepared scrap ......-e.eceeeeees 18,002 18,284 19,083 15,910 16,421 15,177 15,462 17,851 22,004 21,462 179,656 ‘645.676 
EE Spire o wl nase aceewe ates 181,365 170,987 187,054 174,824180,777 173,798 187,620 205,657 217,581 219,309 1,898,972 20,576,205 





* Bureau of Mines. 
t+ Shipments on sale orders in gross tons to dealers 


and consumers, exclusive of toll scrap. 








exclusive also of the scrap produced by manufacturers in 
making railway materials and equipment. 

The railroads also produce scrap for their own manu- 
facturing operations and for-foundries which make their 
car wheels and journal bearings. The railroads have 
never been so prosperous, moreover, that they could dis- 
regard the recovery possibilities in their scrap; and peri- 
ods of scarcity not only taught them reclamation long 
before the BIC (Bureau of Industrial Conservation of the 
War Production Board) began beating drums about 
scrap, but also taught them specialization in sorting and 
preparing their scrap into grades and varieties and sizes 
that would bring the best prices. About 65 per cent of 
railroad scrap sold is classified ; and as long ago as 1933, 
railroads reported more than 170 shops and other facili- 
ties specially equipped and operated for scrap handling 
and reclamation. 

In addition, railroads are the principal and, to a large 
extent, the only means by which railroad and all other 
scrap reaches the markets and their ultimate consumers. 
A total of 260,000 cars, containing 11,000,000 tons of 
scrap, were moved by rail to destination in 1939 ; 295,000 
cars and 13,000,000 tons in 1940; and 105,000 cars, coti- 
taining 4,500,000 tons, were moved by rail to destination 
in the first three months of 1941. 


Get Early Start 


Unlike office workers, housekeepers and school chil- 
dren, whose interest in scrap as a raw material for ships, 
guns, tanks, etc., had to be aroused, the railroads were 
already scrap-minded when the war focused attention on 
scrap and needed little prodding to stimulate their inter- 
est in scrap production. As early as 1939, when the 
Advisory Committee to the Council of National Defense 
first sounded the “alert” on scrap, all roads were active 
and many roads were aggressively active in moving scrap 
and furnishing relay rail for the new defense industries ; 
and it was the railroads who first co-operated with OPA 
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the scrap situation became more acute in other ways. By 
September, many mills were operating on a day-to-day 
basis, and it was announced that 6,000,000 tons of scrap 
had to be obtained quickly and that 17,000,000 tons were 
required to provide stock piles for winter. 

WPB took steps to meet the situation at this time last 
year by separating the Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion from the Iron and Steel Branch and starting after 
auto yards. Industrial and general salvage branches of 
what is now the Conservation Division were formed, as 
well as the auto branch, and by February 2, state salvage 
committees were set up in 23 states and many cities. In 
March, a special project branch was established to expe- 





Preparing Old Car Sides for Remelting 
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dite the movement of scrap from abandoned street car 
and railroad tracks and buildings tied up by legal and 
financial difficulties. Scrap dealers were licensed. In 
June, the rubber drive was launched; in July came the 
drive for tin cans and a million and a half dollar program 
of advertising with government funds to promote the in- 
crease in the flow of dormant scrap. Campaigns were 
started among school children and in cities and the press 
was requested to get behind the drives. WPA funds 





Scrap Shipped on Sales Orders* 


Ferrous Metal 


Non-Ferrous Metal 
Ib. 


52,177,632 
50,986,333 
39,461,864 
31,002,276 + 
36,235,692 

209,863,797 
41,972,759 


2,982,318 
14,807,176 
2,961,435 


* Class I, II and III railroads and switching and terminal companies. 
From report of Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 1934. Excludes 
toll scrap and scrap in equipment sold on wheels. 





were used to gather scrap,.and in August, War Mate- 
rials, Inc., a subsidiary of the RFC with $500,000,000 of 
credit was formed to finance the wrecking of bridges, 
buildings, etc., for scrap, which could not be obtained at 
going prices. In October, WPB had established re- 
gional branches of the Conservation Division in every 
state, with 13,000 county and local committees, while 
2,500 salesmen of industries were assigned to the generai 
and special salvage work. 


Launch Drives 


Railroads redoubled their energies. On their own ini- 
tiative or at the request of the railroad unit of the Con- 
servation Division of WPB, every railroad which had 
not previously done so appointed salvage directors or a 
salvage committee of officers from each department, with 
corresponding committees on each division of the rail- 
road and in the larger scrap producing areas. Scrap 
clean-up drives were launched or renewed to arouse the 
interest and obtain the co-operation of officers and em- 
ployees of every class and grade in an all-out victory cam- 
paign for the now precious metal. Many drives were 
conducted by chief executives in person, travelling over 
the railroads by -business car, motor car and on foot. 
Committees were generally given authority to make de- 
cisions on the ground as to what should be scrapped or 
saved. Contrary to precedents, cost was no object if 
material could be released, and decisions with respect to 
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In a Railroad 
Scrap Yard 
Where Sorters 
also ‘‘Serve’’ in 
the War Effort 


new materials, as well as old materials, usually hinged on 
the present rather than on the future importance of the 
material to the railroad. 

Tracks were combed from end to end and from one 
right of way fence to the other by competent persons and 
all waste and unused materials were picked up, even to 
fence wire, tin cans and other refuse which had been 
thrown away because they once had no sale value. Turn- 
outs, industry tracks and street crossings were over- 
hauled for rail and track materials which could be re- 
ieased, and the search for scrap extended into shop lock- 
ers, into attics and basements of buildings and to trash 
dumps. Underground steam and water lines of aban- 
doned terminals, also piping, conduit, plumbing and wir- 
ing in old buildings were recovered in these drives. 
Storehouses and material yards yielded carloads of in- 
active materials. Some roads sacrificed rail rests and 
other metal foundations in material yards. Signal towers 
and steel bridges not in use were demolished ; while thou- 
sands of guard rails on bridges and in tunnels were re- 
moved, together with the rail hand car rests at section 
houses, and many spurs were shortened or removed .alto- 
gether for the rail they contained. 

As the campaigns progressed, railway labor unions 
registered their interest in the nation-wide hunt for scrap 
and enlisted their membership in the search, with the 





Iron and Steel Scrap from Retired Equipment* 


Freight Passenger 
Cars Cars 
Net Tons Net Tons 
986,000 27,000 

1,644,000 42,000 
1,796,000 46,000 

1,643,000 
1,704,000 
1,222,000 
912,000 
1,113,000 
823,000 


11,843,000 


Total 
Net Tons 
1,227,000 
1,926,000 
2,116,000 
1,882,000 
1,888,000 
1,336,000 
1,045,000 
1,295,000 

964,000 


Locomotives 
Net Tons 
214,000 
240,000 
274,000 
197,000 
164,000 

97,000 
113,000 
166,000 
126,000 


1,591,000 








245,000 13,679,000 


* Estimated from number of cars and locomotives retired for demolition 
or sale as scrap reported by ICC. 





result that thousands of tons of scrap were unearthed 
which were unknown to regular salvage forces. One 
employee brought to light a buried track which produced 
750 tons of scrap; a tip from another resulted in un- 
earthing a spur fully two miles long: which, with the 
abandoned building at the other end, produced 1,000 tons 
of scrap. Forgotten caches of material were found in 
these drives. Dumps were excavated to remove trucks 
and rails left under-cars which had been retired and used 
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for buildings, and steam shovels were put to work mining 
fills for metal. 
nounced purposes was established, received the generous 
support of employees and produced results which sur- 
prised even the railroads. One executive said he had 
never seen the equal of the enthusiasm shown by em- 
ployees in that railroad’s drive. Following scrap collec- 
tion work in 1940, another railroad thought that its prop- 
erty was “about as clean as a hound’s tooth” until a more 
thorough drive was launched in 1941. 


Over 4,000,000 Tons 


Figures at this time, though too incomplete to be final, 
indicate that the railroads produced 3,376,000 net tons 
of iron and steel scrap last year, consisting of 2,650,000 
net tons of prepared and unprepared iron and steel scrap 
shipped on sales orders to dealers and consumers and 
726,000 net tons of scrap wheels, including scrap wheels 
handled with foundries under toll agreements. In addi- 
tion, they produced about 72,000 net tons of non-fer- 
rous scrap, including toll scrap, and about 7,000 tons of 
rubber and miscellaneous scrap—bringing shipments of 
iron and steel and other scrap to approximately 3,455,000 
net tons. This does not include scrap of private car 
companies, the scrap produced in maintaining cars owned 
by the Pullman Company nor scrap produced by builders 
of cars and locomotives or manufacturers of railway ma- 
terial. It also excludes scrap from small railroads which 
was shipped as industrial scrap; and it also excludes a 
large but undetermined amount of scrap in railroad build- 
ings and bridges which were or will be demolished 
through War Materials, Inc., for the scrap in them. 

In addition, they released in the neighborhood of 85,- 
000,000 lin. ft., or 10,000 track miles, of relay rail, 
weighing about 1,000,000 tons with fastenings, for dis- 
tribution by the War Production Board to war indus- 
tries and military forces, thus bringing shipments of 
scrap and relay rail by the railroads last year to 4,455,- 
000 net tons. 

About 12 per cent less iron and steel scrap was shipped 
on sale orders to dealers and consumers than in 1940 
and 1941, but the tonnage was extraordinarily large when 
it is considered that the railroads made no large scale 
retirements of equipment as in previous years and main- 
tained a uniform flow of scrap in the three previous 
years. During 1942, moreover, scrap production was 






Tearing up Old Track 
on the New York Central 
to Obtain Rail for the 
Army — All Railroads 
Shared in Such Work 
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The drives, once sincerity in their an- _ 





definitely on a rising trend, with shipments of iron and 
steel scrap to dealers and consumers—as reported to the 
Bureau of Mines by the railroads—totaling 218,309 
gross tons in October—the latest month for which fig- 
ures are available—reflecting from 20 to 28 per cent 
more scrap than was shipped during each of the first 





Scrap Shipped by Railroads to Dealers and Consumers* 














1940 1941 1942 

Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 

Seria ween eos es aivesceien sha 546,000 704,000 726,000 
Other ferrous. scrap’ ..<'..4- +... 2,994,000 3,009,000 2,650,000 
Total ferrous Serap. <.ic ccs ss 3,540,000 3,713,000 3,376,000 
Non-ferrous metal scrapf.....-.... 47,000 63,000 72,000 
Rubber and other scrap.......... 5,000 5,000 7,000 
Total - scrap shippedf........-- 3,592,000 3,781,000 3,455,000 
Relay rail and fastenings......... 1,000,000 
All scrap and relay rail........ 4,455,000 





* Scrap estimated from figures compiled by Bureau of Mines and re- 
ports received by Railway Age. Subject to revision. Relay rail estimated 
by War Production Board. 

+ Including toll scrap. 
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seven months of the year. Iron and steel scrap shipped 
on sales orders by railroads was 9.23 per cent of the 
purchased scrap received from all sources by consumers 
of the metal during the 10 months. 


Exceed Relay Rail Goal 


The work that was done by the railroads, individually 
and in the aggregate, in tearing up abandoned lines to 
obtain rail for defense plants and military railways in 
this country and abroad last year was an accomplishment 
without precedent. Less than 10 per cent of this rail 
was taken under the requisitioning powers of the gov- 
ernment and some of that tonnage was removed without 
objection from the railroads. During June, Lt. Gen. B. 
B. Somervell, commanding general, Service of Supply, 
U. S. Army, writing to Donald Nelson, chairman, WPB, 
said, “We are experiencing considerable difficulty in pro- 
curing sufficient relay rail. This situation is quite seri- 


ous and is having a detrimental effect on our war effort.” 
In November, B. C. Bertram, director of the Railroad 
Unit of the Conservation Division, WPB, speaking in 
San Francisco, reported that in nine weeks and two days 
from the first rail conference in New York City on July 
7, 40,000,000 ft. of relay rail had been allocated to the 
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Army, Navy and Maritime Commission production and 
to industrial plants built in connection with the war 
effort. During October, the army officer in charge of 
one of the largest receiving centers for this rail admitted 
being swamped. 

During the first 10 months of 1942, the Baltimore & 
Ohio shipped approximately 84,000 tons of scrap, ex- 
clusive of relay rail. The 41,000 tons of scrap and relay 
rail shipped by the Boston & Maine in the same. period 
was 13,000 tons more than in the corresponding months 
of 1941. The Florida East Coast shipped approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons of scrap and relay rail in 10 months 
of last year, as compared to only 8,000 tons in the same 
period of the previous year. Scrap and relay shipments 
totaled 65,000 tons on the Great Northern, 16,000 tons 
on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and 51,000 tons on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. The Southern’s 
shipments of scrap and relay rail in 10 months last year, 
totaling 117,000 tons, were 30,000 tons more than was 
shipped in the same period of the two previous years. 

The Union Pacific shipped 200,835 net tons of scrap 
and relay rail during the first 11 months of last year, 
as compared to 115,553 tons in the same period of 1941, 
and 92,318 tons in the same months of 1940. In 10 
months last year, the Pennsylvania’s shipments consisted 
of 320,636 net tons of iron and steel scrap, 2,796 tons 
of non-ferrous metals and 2,711,000 lin. ft. of rail for 
government projects, excluding 2,818,000 lin. ft. of rail 
used in extending its own yards and for defense plant 
sidings on its own line. This compares with 375,017 
net tons of ferrous scrap and 141 tons of non-ferrous 
metals in the first 10 months of 1941, and 366,250 net 
tons of ferrous scrap produced during the first 10 months 
of 1940. The New York Central Lines shipped 201,251 
net tons of scrap, exclusive of relay rail and scrap wheels, 


to dealers and consumers during the first 10 months of- 


_ 1942; and their releases of*relayer rail for war plants 

and army camps in the 10 months totaled about 45,000 
tons. Comparisons have not been made with previous 
years. As shown by tables in this issue, the Soo, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
the Southern and the Western Pacific, as well as the 
Pennsylvania all shipped a great deal more non-ferrous 
scrap last year than in previous years. 

The scrap situation has been eased temporarily by ac- 
cumulations which permitted a considerable carry over 
into this year, but the need for scrap continues. In spite 
of statements that steel mills are resting easy and that 
scrap dealers are overstocked, L. J. Rosenwald, director 
of the Conservation Division of WPB, reported on No- 
vember 28 that most of the non-recurring scrap has gone 
into armament shipped abroad. Consequently, the prob- 
lem of getting required iron and steel scrap for next 
year’s production will entail still deeper penetration of 
the dormant scrap resources of industry, of the farm and 
of the heavier household metals. Current: mill inven- 
tories of scrap are not large enough to satisfy probable 
future demands, and the situation could easily become 
acute again in less than a week. 


The Prospects 


Railroads are being pressed to continue their efforts, 
but the outlook for a sustained high rate of scrap pro- 
duction by them is not bright. In the nine years from 
1932 to 1940, 15,917 locomotives, 789,581 freight cars 
and 12,202 passenger cars went into the scrap pile, pro- 
ducing an average’ of at least 1,500,000 net tons of scrap 
per year. By contrast, the railroads now need all the 
equipment they have and they have not been permitted 
to obtain large numbers of new locomotives and cars. 
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They are also obtaining restricted amounts of new mate- 
rials for maintenance and operation, which means less 
scrap, and increases the proportionate amount of scrap 
which must be reclaimed. Much of the scrap released 
by the railroads last year came from abandoned facili- 
ties, and the volume of this scrap appeared to have been 
maintained at a relatively uniform rate, at least up to 
October ; but this scrap is not recurring and the resources 
are not inexhaustible. Labor is also increasingly less 
available for scrap collection. Notwithstanding the need 
of the country for scrap, it is highly improbable that the 
railroads can produce the tonnage this year that was 
produced in previous years, and this is one of the aspects 
of the war which will doubtless require further attention 
from the agencies who now control their supplies. 


Higher Material Costs 


(Continued from page 94) 
in that territory from obtaining the materials they re- 
quired. Then OPA orders eliminated the price com- 
petition, but under WPB orders the roads have not been 
able to obtain quality lumber. 

Order M-216, regulating prices of railroad cross 
ties, has not been working well. In the South, some 
railroads think that narrowing. the margin between the 
prices of low grade lumber and cross ties might bring 
out some more ties, but other factors, which prices can- 
not overcome, include the loss of tie producing labor 
to the armed forces and national defense projects, which 
are paying high rates of pay, and also include truck, 
tire and gas rationing. Competition created by paper 
mills paying high prices for pulpwood is also a factor 
in the Southern territory. -Furthermore, since prices 
for low grade lumber have been so high, a number of 
small portable mills have been set up to produce this 
lumber, and it is reasonable to assume that they will 
continue to do so, even if an increase in the price of 
ties is authorized by OPA. It now appears that the war 
agencies have about reached the saturation point on ties 
and that the government’s requirements for lumber will 
be reduced. Railroads are restricted to a 60-days stock 
of lumber and will probably be able to maintain that 
stock during the present year with the arrangements that 
are now under consideration, but they will be exceed- 
ingly fortunate if they obtain for application in 1943 
the same number of ties that were applied in 1942. 

On the West Coast, the prices paid by the railroads 
on their grade requirements have followed the prices 
to be paid on government purchases, except in particular 
purchases by contractors working on government orders 
who apply the differentials permitted under Price Sched- 
ule No. 26, The higher grade structurals have been in 
heaviest demand for government requirements, and have 
been and will be the most difficult for the railroads to 
obtain. In order to meet this situation, most of the 
railroads have revised their grade specifications to per- 


' mit a wider range of purchases by accepting a lower 


grade where safety of operation is not involved. Al- 
though, as the most recent announcements from Wash- 
ington indicate, government requirements will be cur- 
tailed, it is considered probable on the West Coast that 
they will remain heavy through 1943, especially in the 
case of the higher grades of structural items. Common 
grades of lumber which have been going into camps 
and similar construction will probably be somewhat easier 
to obtain this year. As to cross tie requirements in the 
West, indications are that the government purchases 
have passed their peak, which should improve railroad 
prospects for meeting requirements for Western ties. 
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Rail Abandonments Set New Record 


Stimulated by an urgent need for all classes of us- 


able rail, 2,516 miles of lines were abandoned in 1942 


By Gasies E. Boyd 


Associate Editor 


ESPONDING to insistent demands for scrap 

steel to insure a steady flow of arms, ammunition 

and equipment to our fighting forces; to an 
equally insistent demand for released rail to provide 
tracks for war industries, training camps, ship yards, 
ordnance depots, arsenals, navy stores and fortified 
areas; and to similar demands for materials to equip the 
military railway battalions that are with our overseas 
forces; the railways of the United States abandoned 
more miles of lines during 1942 than in any previous 
year. These abandonments were not confined to any 
particular railway or group of railways or to any sec- 
tion of the country, but involved many roads and rami- 
fied into every part of the United States, as well as into 
Canada and Mexico. 

_ However, the close of 1942 did not mark a cessation 
ot’the campaign for abandonments of railway lines 
whith was under way during the year, for at the end 
of the year the War Production Board was still requisi- 
tioning lines which it believed could be abandoned with- 
out detriment to the public welfare, with the purpose of 
guiding the released rail into those channels where it 
would be most useful in the war effort. Asa result, as 


the year closed, an unusual number of applications for 



























Removing a Trestle on the Abandoned Hastings Line, 
Chicago & North Western 
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Preparing to Take up the Track at Promontory Point, Utah, 
Where the Golden Spike Was Driven, May 10, 1869 


abandonments were pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which, because of the nature of the 
demands that had actuated almost all of the petitions, 
has made every effort to expedite consideration of the 
requests. Both the army and the navy are sorely in need 
of usable rail, and the need of the steel mills is fully as 
great for the scrap that is incidental to all abandonments 
and which will make a welcome addition to the ton- 
nage they are receiving. It seems quite probable, there- 
fore, that a large mileage of lines will be abandoned 
again in 1943. 


Abandonments Pass 2000-Mile Mark 


There was not only a sharp increase in the mileage 
of lines abandoned in 1942, compared with the previous 
year, but for the first time they passed the 2,000-mile 





Miles of Lines Abandoned in the United States Since 1916 


Miles Miles: 









niark to set an all-time record of 2,516 miles abandoned, 
which was 1,007 miles more than were abandoned in 
1941 and 521 miles more than the previous maximum of 
1,995 miles, which had stood as the record since 1934. 
While this is the first time that abandonments in the 
United States has exceeded 2,000 miles, although this. 
mark has been approached several times, it is the 
twelfth time since the record of abandonments was first 
compiled and the eleventh consecutive year in which 
they have exceeded 1,000 miles. It is significant as 
showing the present trend in railway construction and 
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and taken up 


Miles of Line 


“United States 


Abandonments in the United States Reached the Record 
Figure of 2,516 Miles in wee Those in Canada Aggregated 
23 Miles 


in highway competition that the total abandonments 
for 1942 were 2,442 miles more than the mileage of 
new lines completed during the year. It is also of more 
than casual interest that only 22 railways in the United 
States individually exceed in mileage the aggregate 


miles of lines abandoned in this country during 1942. 
Usually, the bulk of the abandonments in any year 

is comprised of short branches that, for one reason or 

another, have outlived their usefulness. As might be 


tm 


\ 
for Victory 
od sty | 


expected, this class of lines was again prominent among 
the abandonments that occurred in 1942, as will be 
noted by reference to the detailed tabulation of abandon- 


_ments for the year, which appears in another column. 


However, the effect of highway competition and the 
changed and changing requirements of traffic and of 
many of the communities served by these lines are 
reflected in the large number of longer lines and of 
entire railways that were abandoned during the. year 
and which helped to swell the aggregate abandonments 
to their record mileage. 


Historic Line Taken Up 


The longest single abandonment was that of the 
Southern Pacific from Lucin, Utah, to Ogden, by way of 
Promontory Point, 141.96 miles, the latter being the 
place where the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
met in 1869 to form the first transcontinental railway 
route. The second largest abandonment occurred in 
Nebraska, this being the line of the Chicago & North 
Western between Hastings and David City, which was 
taken up from Hastings to Linwood, 102.62 miles. The 
line of the St. Louis-San Francisco between McNair, 
Ark., and Dills, Okla., 91.16 miles represented the third 
abandonment in order of magnitude. Fourth in this 
order was the Pacific Coast Railway, with 76.66 miles 
of lines abandoned. This road also bears the distinction 
of having been the largest abandonment of an entire 
railway, its tracks having been taken up between Los 
Alamos, Cal., and Port San Luis, and from Suey Junc- 
tion, Cal., to Sisquoc. 

The Cisco & Northeastern, a subsidiary of the Texas 
& Pacific, extending from Cisco, Tex., to Throckmorton, 








California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina...... 
South Dakota...... 


Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1932 1933 


18.27 
28.08 
126.51 
37.85 


20.82 
8.17 
0.77 

26.39 


39.81 
188.82 
3.05 
33.22 
51.69 
55.86 
77.49 
93.14 


Mileage Abandoned 1932 to 1942, Inclusive 


1934 


36.22 
15.49 
51.28 
116.00 
6.31 


28.13 
126.63 
4.63 
160.82 
52.44 
162.64 
22.89 
37.48 
71.39 


71.39 
53.37 
85.57 
202.65 
4.87 
26.27 
5.90 
21.38 
41.10 
30.82 
18.50 


79.01 
7.75 
77.60 
1.54 
24.04 
41.23 
1.26.13 
16.19 
4.80 
12.01 
26.08 
124.45 


1935 


1936 
42.09 
23.95 
30.57 
86.30 


33.16 


165.22 
16.00 
32.06 

0.12 

208.75 

51.33 


6.50 
40.16 
31.94 
48.47 
10.31 
28.61 
60.57 
57.00 


133.17 
105.37 
25.00 
16.43 
54.84 
39.12 


1.00 


12.69 ' 


1939 1940 1941 Total 


216.47 
272.69 
197.38 
455.18 
959.32 


1937 
3.00 
9.95 

83.43 

74.23 


231.46 
25.31 


1938 


195.20 
1.64 
16.00 
51.10 
34.27 


1942 


68.09 
0.92 
53.01 
36.32 
12.74 
in? 


20.40 
8.73 
51.39 
148.72 
16.88 
0.88 
0.99 
26.25 
5.23 
90.01 
18.00 
71.42 


21.96 
8.49 
5.59 

37.71 

77.43 


40.91 
39.70 
84.52 
57.14 
55.88 
50.73 
2.74 
28.22 
13,29 
67.52 
8.14 
37.45 
256.51 
41.73 
44.29 
2.20 
12.18 
3.46 
18.76 


1.23 
33.11 
144.47 
153.30 
32.57 
4.23 
36.23 
339.46 
165.72 

26.38 a 
47.46 ? : 3 99.75 
30.10 : : : 6.35 


59.02 
82.89 


2.60 
23.96 
14.70 


44.63 
6.88 
8.75 
4.45 
10.44 
8.85 ie 
59.47 6.78 





1,875.66 


1,995.00 


1,842.95 


1, 


522.84 


1,139.60 1,896.96 1,783.03 1,299.28 1,508.82 2,516.37 18,832.58 
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Lines Abandoned in the United States, Canada and Mexico in 1942 


Lines Lines 
; abandoned abandoned 
United States and but not yet 
taken up _taken up 
: miles miles 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Parwen, Obin. ‘to; Cluckaaha® iii kis eds cues 41.76 
Wedges. Gries.) 40 EAD. oct coe sod cw conan weet 9.90 eae 
Florence, Kan., to El Dorado .................. 27.50 re 
iowa, em. 10 Gatlin oo.5 os oon eh bee: ape 9.90 
Raton, 'N. M., PaeTIRMELO 3'6 oo. iso hate oR Ee oa 5.80 
Atlantic Coast Line 
POO CN in 8G PIO ook ca eels & ois Bea ee ees 17.15 
Pet RM Fai alg ialalcos\s Geda- we a eedones Koo bes 0.80 a 
Pa PNM Oe Sere oo ie ik coe hae Cowal ae 2.14 y 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bendate,- W.. Va., to-.Burnsville 2... 6c cc cis eets 23.40 scat 
Stnogiee, /VG., tO RORINGION: os. cis k ic ek ew ess poset 35.40 
MG, Pewetts das. £0 MOSIMGUE: 5. vcs Kicks cerca wee 4.11 
Bangor & Aroostook 
Mile Post K-3.73, Me., to M.P. K-3.91........... 0.18 ware 
Mile Post E-7.73, Me., to M.P. E-8............. 0.27 cas 
Mile Post K-3.91, Me., to M.P. K-4.50........... as 0.59 
Boston & Maine 
Jewett, Be.,- to Foundry, NN. He. occcccccsccciccse 5.24 
sawyers, Ni. H., to Dover Point ..........2.c0e08 3.34 
RIGOR Oh OO) ERO occ cc os0k oe Setbintoess 4.63 
Nashua, NON MEMO <8 Say oo ocasl p omc ohee.s 2.14 
Pe NN ge: Wc oie iain woe pa'ds.c9's 4 oie 5 60 Se antes 1.30 
Topsfield, Mass., to Newburyport ............... 15.41 
Georgetown, Mass., to Paper Mill Station 4.60 
Franklin Junction, N. H., to Tilton ............. 1.13 
Squanacook Junction, Mass., to Pepperell ........ 6.35 jure 
South Milford, N. H., to Milford .............. 1.49 eae 
Peterborough, N. H., to Elmwood .............. me 6.52 
EyrerG. ees Et. 6h URNOINE oa wns ce ce cctee ce 4.64 
Varmitigton, -W.. H., to Alton ....c6c. ccs ccceceess 9,13 
Burlington-Rock Island 
DRCwIn, (Reme. 4t PADRE... 5.0 db dee pc eden s<eeee 22.53 
California Western Railroad and Navigation Company 
Glen Blair Junction, Cal., to Glen Blair ......... .20 
Carolina Western 
PE SG SY RE) | a a 1.50 ‘ 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
GE eS AO BORE. asa s ise S aitle eas bad leewe 1.48 
Leerados Wis. Vis, 80" POCO BOOMS. oc cc cece ccees ss 2.75 
Sharples, W. Va., to.end of ilne ................ 1.38 
Caleord,. Wi Va., to end of time 2... occ. cscs. 1.45 
Blair, W. Vag 10 SOverGlenh oink. cc caccccccccswes 1.53 
Glen Jean, W. Va., to Sugar Creek Junction..... 3.29 
Emmett, W. Va., to end of line 4.21 as 
Citta, Wie. Vi 40 SOM cos caeels sec cbec ees 5.14 nee 
Jacks Creek, Ky., to end of line 1.44 ae 
ENC i Weg SE EMI 6. oa ioic. costo a ve ke cedex 1.67 ea 
Se ee OR ae rere 1.24 edie 
Sutton, Ky, te Greasy: Creele . 62... ccc cc ctcess 2.57 : 
Weeksbury, Ky., to end of line ................. 1.36 ? 
Lane Siding (Gibson), Ky., to end of line........ 1.19 ; 
Coaldale Junction, Ky., to Coaldale ............. 1.55 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Momence, Ill., to. State line ............cccceeee 11.02 
Chicago & North Western 
EO NRE U0 SERMENNB SS 665 50% oot cen csecnnse 102.62 ° 
Sycamore, Ill., to Caledonia .........c.ccccccesce 27.91 ‘ 
Koepenick, Wis., to. Peareom::. .....02000 cess cccee 8.68 . 
Helee Functsem, ‘W6s, 60 Tiles cess ccc ce ccce ces 9.13 bua 
Strawnriee, Wie... t0 Benton .2.....86. 0 ccccecs 2.56 aaee 
Clintonyelle, Wie., to Embarrass ..........<...-: aaa 5.26 
Dearie ay Pic OU OME o's Sects code decdeses 4.23 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
South. Gifford, Mo., to end of line .............. 7.10 
SUDGESCNS PUGH. UT INCIBOEE. oi o.nc cc oteccsetsecceowa 12.95 
Salemi, “Pree:.- Ge SMUMOTE oss os cocwieewcsceeuaces 10.87 
Benedict, Neb., to Stromsburg ...............-6. 7.10 
Ciesier Wee, 00, PROUPON. 0 6c vccccccescceaseccce 11.40 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Altamont, Mo., to Cameron Junction ............. 14.26 i 
Tecumseh Junction, Okla., to Asher .............. 25.18 
Wea A i ene ea oi ssc de Ste dae 5.98 
At Mercer, Mo., and Mill Grove ................ 1.56 ee 
JaCREEG. FON. TS SOVMNOME v0 osc ewe twctseces chive 75.08 
Metoee- Bae:, 40 BAM GOVE. od <5 ien kan cececseaes ives 14.82 
Cisco & Northeastern 
Cisco, Tex., to Throckmorton .............ccccece 65.44 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, & St. Louis 
Niles, Mich; to Goshen, Ind. ...5.000...000cece 28.50 
Clinchfield 
Cast vat te WREIORES oa’ cs cvirec le tke vesncsa ps 8.40 
Hurricane Junction, Va., to end of line .......... 1.20 
Colorado & Southern 
Chatfield, Colo., to South Platte ................. 15.60 
Detapen, ales 00s GONG oc cipic's ce birds cis wove es 0.35 
Crystal River & San Juan 
ce oe ere err rere 7.32 
Placita, Cowo., to-Carhondale  ....3..... csccsces sce 20.66 
Danville & Western 
Piekigie Mee 46: SHUNSE Sheik oueesceee enc: 26.50 
Delaware & Hudson 
AU; GRIN EBs * oss) careless oo hace Wc weueales 1.22 
Delaware & Northern 
Rast Pras ie. Vc, AO ASRVINO ~. ssc dove clecnes ce 37.30 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Alamo No. 1 Mine, Colo., to end of Loma branch.. 0.90 
Villa Grove, Colo., to Orient ..............-.00% 8.06 
Saligia; ere AO ORMMREE ot acct teow eecew Ss wcien 17.67 
rie 
stony Point Junction, N. Y., to Haverstraw ...... 2.14 
State Line Junction, N. Y., to New York-Pennsyl- 
, VARA NGOS WENO 6 65 odin er sie't o Lie secre Soins Meh eivc o> 6.50 
‘ew York-Pennsylvania State line to Tioga Junc- 
a a; ee ea SRndlea Tec we ein aie Oecd ea kore ats 13.50 


Fr.dericksburg & Northern 


*redericksburg, Tex., to Fredericksburg Junction 23.90 
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Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
United States and but not yet 
taken up __—_—ittaken up 
miles miles 
Green County 
Agalncned, Ga. 46 WIGNIO 6 i este dikes teu cees 19.69 
Greenville & Northern 
Cleveand. on... to Miwet Palle: ¢ oc. ci cedivcnessc 3.97 
Gulf Coast Lines 
Rea; Shoda: Tew. 1h EAGti ss oo ceniccccnussusewed 9.34 
Boulevard Junction, Tex., to Ohio Junction........ 6.42 
La Palais, "Fen... 00 Samtaudet si. 5s osiccciertacesen 5.93 
Mensie Carte, Pee, 0 RGR oo. sic cia cb weanaen 1.72 
Gulf, Colorado & Sante Fe 
Eight 1emane, tex... to Post Bolivar... ..2+-ccucsess 26.70 
Illinois Central 
SRE WGI Oe a dairy aa a< codase newemad 8.41 
Red Oak, IIl., to Dodgeville, Wis. .............0.. 57.36 
PU NOs Ti STROM ark cow ccc gee ducesccecat 29.42 
Kansas City Southern . 
Bear Creek Junction, Ark., to Horatio............ 5.59 
Lakeside & Marblehead 
Marblehead, Ohio, to Bay Point.................. 2.31 
Laona & Northern 
Snyders, Wis., to end of Silver Lake branch....... 8.90 
Lehigh Valley 
Cnet, PS. tO SOM. oo ois ccccikceseesscedlewes 1.53 
Nia aecns ace < an wee de ckaseeacaie 0.20 
Lime Rock 
As es EEN 6 a ka caw wad oc edeanatuens 5.79 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf 
Seasion.” Pia) ta Bite Pest58. .. cc ccdec ci vane 6.00 ee%% 
Wiste Vost- SS ta Peery, Pit ccc eves cilacscwsecss eae 12.00 
Long Island 
Hempstead branch, Long Island, N. Y. ........... 0.24 
Louisville & Nashville 
Allingham, Tenn... to Harriman... ....06scccesscs 16.60 ide 
Shetsels, Auto Tisene 5 oc sce cca cnestuae 2.25 Wea 
North Winchester, Ky., to Fincastle............... 46.25 ade 
Swan Creek Junction, Tenn., to Gordonsburg...... 15.37 Ges 
Crane A. COE 8 ek ccc canna eeecuees pe 2.76 
Coase, Miy.,- to BEAGIMWIS <6 occ ceccedstewcies wag 1.84 
Michigan Central 
Gwendale, Mech., to Baclis .. .2 6.22 cc cesses eegse 5.61 
Minneapolis Eastern 
De A eee re ee ge re 0.19 
Missouri Pacific 
a. Aenea OM AIR. os 6d adecacqegese ss she 0.20 
Delight, Ark., to Kraft Spur .......... rs eared’ 4.29 
Alfalfa Center, Mo., to Birds Point.............. 1.97 
Resa ate Oy EMMONS 0G 5 a Sacto nacediaaamesen 30.10 
eG ee Se In Soc nk de cee sWecceadeasinende 0.26 
Pat OE Ae as one a so he ede ccsiventcnctyesnss 0.98 
Peevey; 30. to Hater... 05s ccesss pause wiheee te 1.43 
Fast Carterville, TIL, to Marion. «2... 600s peace 6.68 
yy Oe a) Perret re 0.81 
Connecting tracks, Herrin, Ill., and East Carterville 0.65 
Marion, IIl., to New Bruce Mine..............--. - 2.04 
Pittebase. TL.- to PaahOihes. 6. onc cc cctcsiccsnee 2.14 
Monongahela 
Shamrock Junction, Pa., to end of branch........-. 1.37 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Orme Junction; Ala., to Orme, Tenn: ........-..: 10.42 
Nevada Copper Belt 
Sisath, Ow, Ce LUNI ak 6 coc cc cwcceesers suas 9.00 
Thompson, Nev., to Wabuska..........+...--..:- 2.50 
Nevada County Narrow Gage 
Colas; Cal, to Netndn Oty co... Sec ccc ce sscinne 20.65 
New York Central 
Poland, N. Y., to Prospect Junction............. 8.50 
Gorham Mine, Pa., to. WHgus. <-....0ccccsiiccces 3.10 
Edison, Ohio, to Mt. Gilead Junction ............ 1.20 
New York, New Haven. & Hartford 
Orange, Conn., to Derby Junction................ 2.21 
Adamsdale Junction, Mass., to Franklin Junction.. 11.19 
Bellingham Junction, Mass., to Caryville...... «ot a 
Randolph, Mass., to Stoughton Junction.......... 5.10 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 
Hainesburg Junction, N. J., to Stroudsburg, Pa. .. 11.80 
Norfolk & Western 
Lick Fork, W: Va., to end of branch.............. 3.00 
Shrewsbury Spur Junction, to end of Widemouth 
WOMEN ac oo Nic cad tacducem ctucee temedasar eens 0.76 
Blackford, Va., to end of Honaker branch........ 0.04 
WOMEN WOL. cn ce cvs ache dnctededescnedguaatences 0.01 
Allisonia, Va., to end of Reed Island branch...... 12.24 
Norcross, Va., to end of Potts Valley branch...... 0.57 
Bastian, Va., to end of Narrows branch.......... 4.16 
Hanging Rock, Va., to end of Catawba branch.... 4.97 
Northern Pacific 
Casbemaun. Was: - to -Watrlax~ . .. -6 ccctacsssewe 6.23 
Northwestern Pacific 
Sonate, Cab. Oe Cae NOE oa 0 hi didisiicewtacawaen 6.60 
Larkspur, Cai., to San Anselmo............0¢..0+ 2.90 
Pane Cak> Gl MEME. F< cc caticcccecasunenaaws 0.73 
Pacific Coast Railway 
Los Alames, Cal to Port San Litic..... 2.206... 63.95 
Suey Junction, Cal., to Sisquoc ......0cccecesssee 12.71 
Pennsylvania 
WRU REMEBER cic re ecsctveesecnusams 0.03 
Shamsock eance, Va, tO eWlss 6. oe vc ccccdcsssnee 1.37 
Asecmammeta heaneh. Ts., 00 e8d .....cccccadesaace 3.26 
SO a ee AO COE oe no iso tccadcccucncee 0.32 sce 
Coshocton, Ohio, to Warsaw Junction ............ ae 8.30 
' Temway, Otis, 40: Wissaiiel  oone 5 ciiddege tee 21:30 
Pennsylvania—Reading Seashore Lines 
yo me RS, el RE EES eo Ree 0.41 
Alloway Junction, N. J., to Quinton ........... 4.22 aaa 
Atco, N. J., to Williamstown Junction............ eam 2.43 





Lines Abandoned in the United States, Canada and Mexico in 1942 (Continued) 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up _ taken up 
miles miles 


United States 


Pere Marquette 
Warden, Mich., 
Tappan, Mich., to Almont 
Paw Paw, Mich., to Lawton 
North Greenville, Mich., to Howard City 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Elwell branch, Somoeens, Pa. 
West Youghiogheny branch, 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & omsbiabcas 
Presto, Pa., to Beechmont 
Borland, Pa., to Beadling 
Raleigh & Charleston 
Lakeview, S. C., to South Marion 
Reading 
Gettysburg, Pa., to Round Top 
Westwood Switch, Pa., to Minersville 
At Brockville, Pa. 
Richardson, Pa., branch 
Otto No. 2 Colliery branch, Pa. 
Swatara, Pa., branch 
— Veith Colliery branch, Pa. 
hoenix Park, Pa., Colliery branch 
Ashland, Pa., branch 
Glen Dower, "Pa. +» branch 
Auchenbach, Pa., to. Pine Grove 
Rio Grande & Eagle Pass 
Gardner Siding, Tex., 
Rockingham 
At Ledbetter, N. C. 
Roscoe Snyder & Pacific 
Snyder, Tex., to Fluvanna 
St. Louis & Hannibal 
Ralls Junction, Mo., to Perry 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
McNair, Ark., to Dills, Okla. 
At Caruthersville, Mo. 

San Diego & Arizona Eastern 
El Cajon, Cal., to Santee 
Santa Fe Northwestern 

West Bernalillo, N. M., 
Schoharie Valley 

Schoharie Fonction, Ney 
ees Air Line 

At’ Inverness, Fla. 

Punta Rassa, Fla., to end of. line 

At Yonges Island, 

Chisholm, S. C., to Lancett 

Wattsville, Ala., to Pell City 

Turkey Creek, Fla., to Durant 

Carrabelle, Fla., to Tallahassee 

Quincy, Fla., to Havana 
Sheffield & Tionesta 

Nebraska, Pa., to Buck Mills 
Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & Southern 

Sibley, La., to Halls Summit 
Silverton Northern 

Eureka, Colo., to Silverton 
Southern 

Harriman, Tenn., to De Armond 
Southern Pacific 

Montpelier, Cal., to Merced 

Berenda, Cal., to Raymond 

Knowles Junction, Cal., to Knowles 

Tonopah Junction, Cal., to Betnon 

Lucin, Utah, to Ogden 

Hollister, Cal., to Tres Pinas 

Folsom street, San Francisco, Cal., 


to Darwin 


to Gilman 


to Miguel street 


Lines Lines 


abandoned abandone |! 
but not yer: 
taken up 
miles 


United States and 
taken up 
miles 
- Alhambra, Cal., to Duarte 4 
At Riverside, Cal. 
Wiebling, Cal. ., to Wintersburg 
Studebaker, Cal., to Whittier 
Crafton, Cal., to Greenspot 
Tucson, Ariz., to South Yard Junction 
Lawrence, M., to Valedon 
Fournet, La., to Cleon 
Cade, La., to St. Martinville 
Glidden, Tex., to La G 
Ennis, Tex., to Kaufman 
Susquehanna ’& New York 
Towanda, Pa., to Marsh Hill Junction 
Texas & Pacific 
Mingus, Tex., to Thurber 
Tionesta Valley 
Sheffield, Pa, to Sheffield Junction 
Union Pacific 
Ballard ome gs Utah, to Benson 
Evona branch, Utah 
Benning, Idaho, to Idahome 
Bradford, Utah, to Bear River 
Thatcher, Utah, to Nelson 
Peterson, Idaho, to Gardner 
Detroit, "Kan. ., to Enterprise 
At Langdon, Wash. 
Sugar City, Idaho, to Hinckley 
Venturi County 
Round Mountain Junction, Cal., to Nauman 
Virginia & Truckee 
Carson City, Nev., to Virginia City 
Virginian 
Fireco, Va., to Douglas Coal Mine 
Wabash 
Salisbury, Mo., to Glascow 
At Sullivan, Il. 
Western Allegheny 
West Pittsburgh, Pa., to Mercer Road 
Mercer Road, Pa., to Queen Junction 
Western Maryl and 
Koontz Junction, Md., to Koontz 
Jackson, W. Va., branch M.P. 3 to end 
Peora, Va., to Wyatt 
._ Thomas, W. Va., to Davis 
McCoole; Md., to K 
Wichita Valley 
Waurika, Okla., to Red river 
Wichita Falls, Tex., to Red river 
Winchester & Western 
Gore, Va., to Rock Enon 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valle 
Rosedale, Miss., to Boyle 





CANADA 
Canadian Pacific 
Rigaud, Que., to Pointe Fortune 
Eastman, Que., to Peasleys 
Kingsbury, Que., to Windsor Mills 


Mexico 2 
Kilometers 
Mexico North Western ieee et 
San Antonio, Chihuahua, to Cusihuiriachic 








65.44 miles, was the second largest abandonment of an 
entire line. The Susquehanna & New York ranks third 
in this respect, having abandoned its entire line between 
Towanda, Pa., and Marsh Hill Junction, 46.44 miles, 
while its companion road, the Tionesta Valley, has also 
taken up its entire line between Sheffield Junction, Pa., 
and Sheffield, 12.58 miles. The Delaware & Northern 
stood fourth on the list of complete abandonments, 
with 37.30 miles taken up between East Branch, N. Y., 
and Arkville. 


Fourteen Roads Cease to Exist 


It is significant that 14 entire railways were aban- 
dened last year, this being the same number as were 
abandoned in 1941. In 1940. and 1939, 13 and 17 entire 
roads were abandoned during these respective years, a 
total of 58 and an average of approximately 15 for 
each of these four years. The abandonment of several 
other lines is now under consideration, with the prob- 
ability that some of them will pass out of existence 
during 1943. The abandonments reported in any year 
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include all lines abandoned permanently during the year, 
regardless of whether the tracks have been taken up at the 
end of the year, and are not included in later years when 
the tracks are actually taken up. However, in 1942, the de- 
mand for all classes of released rail was so insistent that 
all but 370 miles of the record-breaking abandonments for 
that year had been taken up. In the main, this latter mile- 
age represented lines for which permission to abandon 
had been received too late to permit the removal of 
the rails prior to the end of the year. 

Prior to 1917, abandonments were not recorded, for 
while lines had been abandoned from time to time, 
the cases were few and far between and the abandoned 
lines were generally unimportant and usually located in 
sparsely populated sections. In most cases they were 
logging roads or served mines, and the abandonments 
occurred so sporadically that they attracted little at- 
tention. Beginning with 1917, however, in which year 
942 miles of main lines were abandoned, largely stimu- 
lated, as today, by war needs, abandonments have con- 
tinued on a large scale, the total mileage abandoned in 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Freight Car Orders Were Curtailed 
by Deliveries in 1942 


Large backlog at beginning of year plus government 
restricted building programs held down new buying 


By Arthur J. McGinnis 


Associate Editor 


1942 was limited by the large backlog of cars on 

order at the beginning of the year and by the gov- 
ernment’s assumption of control over the production and 
distribution of new railroad equipment on April 4. 

On January 1, 1942, unfilled orders for domestic serv- 
ice totaled 80,724 freight cars, of which 52,773 were 
placed with contract car builders and 27,951 with the 
railroads’ own shops. With deliveries severely restricted 
by materials shortages, principally of steel, this backlog 


R eee ves, purchasing of new freight cars during 





Table I—Freight Car Orders for Domestic Service in 1942 





Industrial 
and 

Private Per Cent 

: ar 0 
Builders Railroads Cos. Total Total 

Company: SNONS -.cckc es eses 3,035 156 3,191 12 
Contract Car Builders ...... 19,272 4,367 23,639 88 
EROEEE Waliaiarcls cease dieicletooee 22,307 4,523 26,830 100 





Note.—Orders by U. S. Government departments are excluded. 





made early delivery dates for newly-ordered equipment 
unavailable. 

Effective with the War Production Board’s limitation 
order of April 4, the board’s authorization was required 
for the construction and delivery of new cars. To the 
36,000 car-building program authorized in January by 
the former Supply, Priorities and Allocations Board 
(which was supplanted in that month by the WPB) for 

_ construction during the three months, February-April, 
inclusive, the WPB on April 8 added but 18,000 for 
construction during the remaining eight months of the 
year, 

Limited by the WPB as to the number of freight cars 
that could be acquired and as to which railroads could 
acquire the cars, the volume of orders placed by the 
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Domestic Orders for Freight Cars 


carriers in 1942 reflects the size of the government’s 
building programs and the extent of its control rather 
than the pent-up demand or needs of the carriers’ tran: 
portation systems. 

Orders placed during 1942 for domestic service totaled 
26,830 cars, of which 22,307 were placed by the rail- 





Table II—Domestic Car Orders by Type and Purchaser 








Industrial 
an 
Type of Private Total 
Freight Railroads Car Cos. Orders 
Car aah ‘i wie. ae ee 

Ordered 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
ee ee rr 3,274 58,235 197 331 3,471 58,566 
HIOBOGG? os ccc sce des 10,868 25,670 1,158 627 12,026 26,297 
GORGE cca ccwcindes 6,535 13,951 371 530 6,906 14,481 
| Pere or 1,464 3,086 43 233 1,507 3,319 
Refrigerator ...... Gace 200 750 2,650 750 2,850 
oo Se eee 10 460 1,724 1,428 1,734 1,888 
SiG cin ccnee’ et ko eee gute are 300 
COMM Sz etc e oe 156 Aas. anain 3 156 1,235 
Air Dump ........ owt 379 280 294 280 673 

OMRON) ot auoe aa 22,307 103,513 4,523 6,096 26,830 109,609 





Note.—1941 totals are adjusted to eliminate orders subsequently can- 
celled in 1942 due to WPB restrictions on building. 





roads and 4,523 by industrial companies and private car 
lines. Railroad orders were divided 3,035, or 14 per cent 
to company shops and 19,272, or 86 per cent to contract 
car builders. Two private car lines ordered 156 cars 
from their own shops with the remaining 4,367 cars 
placed with contract builders. 

Because of the war, the Railway Age is not permitted 
to publish the number of cars ordered or built for U. S. 
Government departments either for domestic service or 
export, and, for comparative purposes, government or- 
ders have also been excluded from 1941 totals in Tables 
I, II, and III. 

The manner in which the small government-authorized 
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building programs stifled new purchasing by the rail- 
roads is evident in a monthly analysis of orders placed. 
Of the 22,307 cars ordered by the railroads, 15,499 or 
70 per cent of the total were ordered during the first 
three months of the year before the government’s April 
4 “freezing” order, 1,522 in April and 2,284 in May. 
During the remaining months of the year, despite the 
carriers’ pressing current and anticipated needs for addi- 
tional rolling stock, new buying virtually ceased. The 





Table I1I—Total Orders For Freight Cars 1929-1942 
vw. 5S. Total 
Export U:3: 
1,878 28,708 1,637* 
2,985 112,345 7,578* 
1,774 69,626 936 
1,476 55,917 7,007* 
442 17,089 
1,369 
526 
110 
1,323 
132 
77 
151 
1,200 
3,023 


Year Domestic Canadian 


1942 
1941 

1940 
1939 


* (Includes Canadian export orders.) 

Note:—The totals of domestic and U. S. export orders for years 1942 
and 1941 exclude U. S. Government purchases. Domestic orders placed 
in 1941 are adjusted to eliminate orders subsequently cancelled in 1942 
due to WPB restrictions on building. In certain instances domestic 
orders placed in December are not reported until following year; statistics 
for years 1929-1941 are adjusted to eliminate this overlap. 





3,002 cars ordered during the final seven months were 
placed as follows: 25 in June, 450 in July, 2,100 in 
August, 145 in September, none in October, 197 in No- 
vember, and 85 in December. The 2,100 ordered in 
August originated chiefly from two railroads, comprising 
1,050 gondola cars by the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern (of which 780 were authorized) and 1,000 gona 
cars (authorized) by the Union Pacific, which latter 
road had ordered its its cars earlier in the year and 
subsequently suspended the order, pending a WPB de- 
cision as to their building. 


WPB Authorized 7,007 Cars for Building 


Of the 22,307 cars ordered by the railroads, 7,097 or 
31 per cent were authorized for building by the War 
Production Board and 15,300 or 69 per cent were with- 
out WPB authority to build at the year-end. Of the 
4,523 ordered by industrial companies and private car 
lines, 23 were delivered prior to April 4 and required 
no WPB release. 2,800 were released and 1,700 are 
“frozen.” 

Evidencing the need for open-top cars, 1942 orders 
by the railroads were chiefly for hopper and gondola 
cars, rather than box cars, as in 1941. Totals of 10,868 
hopper and 6,535 gondola cars were purchased during 
the year, or 78 per cent of all orders placed by the car- 
riers. Industrial companies and private car lines sought 
chiefly tank cars with hopper cars next in demand. 

An analysis of 1942 domestic freight car orders by 
railroads and industrial companies and private car lines 
according to the class of car ordered is shown in Table 
II. Because car deliveries were subject to government 
control for most of the year and orders limited thereby, 
and because certain of the cars ordered in 1942 and still 
on order from 1941 placements may not be released for 
building and may be subsequently cancelled during 1943, 
a comparison of the volume of cars ordered and built in 
1942 with the number ordered and built in preceding 
years is not of the usual value, although this comparison 
is set forth in Tables II, III, and IV, for such sig- 
nificance as may be noted therein. 


112 


\ 
for Victory 


Leading freight car orders placed by railroads, wit! 
the number and type authorized for building by the War 
Production Board shown in parenthesis, included the fo'- 
lowing: 1,100 box, 500 hopper, 700 gondola and 172 
flat cars (300 gondola and 172 flat authorized) by tle 
Atlantic Coast Line; 1,000 box, 1,025 hopper and 10 
tank cars (10 tank authorized) by the Baltimore & Ohiv ; 
502 box, 1,000 gondola and 275 flat cars (275 flat 
authorized) by the Chicago & North Western; 1,500 
gondola cars (780 authorized) by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western ; 2,000 ore cars (1,500 authorized) hy 
the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range; 1,000 ore and 12 
caboose cars (500 ore and 12 caboose authorized) hy 
the Great Northern; 1,100 gondola and 303 flat cars (all 
authorized) by the New York Central; 1,000 hopper 
cars (none authorized) by the Reading; 2,506 hopper 
and 1,000 gondola cars (none authorized) by the South- 
ern; and 1,000 ballast and 1,000 gondola cars (1,000 
gondola authorized) by the Union Pacific. 

Leading purchases by private car lines included 35 
hopper, 96 gondola and 6 flat cars (35 hopper, 86 gon- 
dola, 6 flat authorized) by the Carnegie-IIlinois Steel 
Corporation 113 tank cars (9 delivered before April 4— 
101 authorized) by E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. ; 750 
refrigerator cars (none authorized) by the Pacific Fruit 
Express ; 140 air dump and 6 flat cars (all authorized) 
by the Phelps Dodge Corporation; 8 box, 256 hopper, 
177 gondola and 16 air dump cars (8 box, 81 hopper, 
57 gondola and 16 air dump authorized) by the Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation; 22 hopper, 834 tank and 2 flat 
cars (all authorized) by the Shippers Car Line; and i100 
gondola and 25 air dump cars (all authorized) by the 
Utah Copper Company. 

Other domestic and export orders and Canadian orders 
are shown in detail in the appended tables which give 
the number, class, capacity, length, construction, weight, 





Table IV—Freight Cars Built 1929-1942 


U.S: -Totat 
Export U.S. Canadian 
64,479 867 
5,1358 
2,052 
2,206 
5,115 
6,595 
1,800 
801 


Domestic 


75,188 


1,909 
82,240 


3,168 


1 Excludes cars built for U. S. Government departments. 
2 Excludes U. S. Government and Lend-Lease orders. 
Includes export deliveries. 





date of order, date of delivery and builder of the cars, 
and indicate whether or not building of the cars was 
authorized by the WPB. 


Many 1941 Orders Were Cancelled in 1942 


Domestic orders placed in 1941 are adjusted in the 
tables to eliminate orders subsequently cancelled in 1942 
due to WPB restrictions on building. Principal can- 
cellations of 1941 orders reported to the Railway Aye, 
all of which were on order with the respective railroads’ 
own shops, included the following: 1,400 box (original 
order—1,500) and 25 caboose cars by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 1,000 box cars by the Great 
Northern; 1,000 box and. 500 gondola cars by the In- 
diana Harbor Belt and 1,927 box cars (original order— 
3,000) by the New York Central (ordered from Des- 
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patch Shops) ; 1,107 box, 2,289 hopper, 1,000 gondola 
and 50 caboose cars (original order—2,000 box, 3,000 
hopper, 1,000 gondola, 50 caboose) by the Pennsylvania ; 
and 1,251 box (original order—2,000) by the Union 
Pacific. 

Foreign purchases placed with American builders 
totaled 1,878 cars, a decrease of 1,107 under the number 
ordered for export in the preceding year. Cars for Mex- 
ico comprised the majority of these with the Mexican 
Government ordering 520 box, 200 gondola and 70 air 
dump cars, of which only the 200 gondolas were author- 
ized for building, and the National Railways of Mexico 
ordering 500 box and 200 tank cars, of which only 50 
tank cars were authorized. 

Canadian orders numbered 1,637 cars, divided 1,305 
for local service and 332 for export. Purchase by tie 
Canadian Pacific of 930 cars, including 750 box, 150 ore 
and 30 caboose cars comprised the bulk of local orders. 
The Canadian National ordered 50 box-baggage cars. 
This compares with 1,025 cars ordered by the Canadian 
Pacific and 4,025 by the Canadian National in 1941. 
Chief Canadian export order was for 252 quarry-dump 
cars ordered by the Aluminum Company. 

A comparison of 1942 domestic, export and Canadian 
orders with the preceding years, 1929-1941, inclusive, is 
set forth in Table ITI. 


Domestic Freight Cars Built Numbered 59,571 


Freight cars built during 1942 for domestic service, 
exclusive of cars delivered to U. S. Government depart- 
ments, totaled 59,571. Of these, 44,317 or 74 per cent 
were constructed by contract car builders, 14,753 or 25 
per cent by railroad companies’ shops and 501 by pri- 
vate car lines, which latter number included 435 refrig- 
erator cars authorized for construction by the WPB but 
not allocated from its regular program. (December de- 
liveries included in these figures are partially estimated). 
This compares with 54,000 authorized by the government 
for the final 11 months of the year (36,000 by SPAB 
for February-April, inclusive, and 18,000 by WPB for 
May-December, inclusive) of which number there will 
be an estimated carry-over of several thousand undeliv- 
ered cars into 1943. There was no government-set build- 
ing program in effect during January. 

Production during the year began with deliveries of 
about 8,000 cars in January, and mounted, as builders 
worked on the SPAB program, to a peak of about 10,000 
delivered in April, and subsequently fell off rapidly to 
a monthly average of about 2,100 cars delivered during 
the final six months. The decline in deliveries during 
these latter months was particularly severe in railroad 
shops. 

In addition, there were 4,908 cars built in the United 
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States for export, exclusive of lend-lease and govern- 
ment orders. Canadian deliveries numbered 867 cars for 
local service, which compares with 5,135 delivered in 
1941, of which 3,045 were for local service and 2,090 for 
export. A comparison of 1942 car deliveries with other 
years in the 1929-1942 cycle is set forth in Table IV. 

On November 19, the War Production Board an- 
nounced a new building program of 20,000 freight cars 
for the first six months of 1943 and it is expected that 
these cars will be allocated principally from the 15,300 
cars ordered in 1942 which were without WPB author- 
ity to build at the year-end, in part for 1941 orders that 
remain unfilled and unauthorized and in part from a 
limited number of new purchases. 

Production figures as used in the preceding review are 
not comparable with figures on the number of cars in- 
stalled as reported in statistics issued by the A. A. R. as 
these latter include, in addition to new units acquired, 
cars rebuilt and re-written into property accounts ; used 
units acquired ; leased units returned to service ; and new 
and used units leased from others. 

The appended tables contain a detailed statement of 
domestic orders for new freight cars, or those having 
new bodies placed: during 1942 by railroads, industrial 
companies and private car lines; also, those placed for 
export and in Canada. As indicated by a footnote in the 
tables, information as to whether or not cars were author- 
ized for building by the War Production Board is shown 
in “Date of Delivery” column. Cars delivered prior to 
April, 1942, required no WPB authorization. Cars de- 
livered subsequent to April, 1942, or shown as scheduled 
for delivery in 1943, have been authorized. Cars ordered 
Dut without WPB authority to build are marked with 
an asterisk (*). Where no date or asterisk is shown, 
cars are authorized, but definite delivery date has not 
been set. : 

The list of orders was compiled from information {ur- 
nished to the Railway Age by the railroads, private car 
lines, and other purchasers of cars in response to requests 
for this information. Data thus compiled were then 
checked against lists of orders supplied by the car build- 
ers. Production figures were secured in response to re- 
quests to the freight car builders. As in former years, 
the Railway Age is especially indebted to the American 
Railway Car Institute for its assistance in making avail- 
able reports of the companies affiliated with that organ- 
ization. 

The Railway Age cannot guarantee the listing of or- 
ders to be complete or the statistical accuracy of the pro- 
duction figures. However, it is believed that such omis- 
sions as occur will be found to be relatively small and 
unimportant, and will not vitiate the value of the figures, 
particularly with respect to comparisons with preceding 
years. 








Freight Car a in 1942 


For Service in the United States 


Length 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. 
American Steel Foundries ..... 12 Air Dump 140:000-—— 5... 
American Steel & Wire Co. 30 Ore 150,000 19 10% 
(for Defense Plant Corp.)... 8 Air Dump 100,000... .. 
Anchor Petroleum Co. ........ 20 Tank 10,500g 37 0 
Ann RE we see coeoe ce noe 50 Hopper 100,000 33 .. 
Ansul Chemical Co. ........,. 1 Tank rare 
Atlantic Coast Line ........... 100 Hopper 140,000 35 9% 
400 Hopper 100,000 33 0 
300 Gondola 100,000 40 6% 
400 Gondola 100,000 40 6% 
1,100 S. S. Box 100,000 40 6 
100 Flat 100,000 53.6 
72 Flat 100,000 53 6 
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Date of Date of 
Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
OO ee 1942 September Austin-Western 
Steel 42,500 August December Amer. Car & Fdy. 
eee 1942 Jan. ’43 Austin-Western 
Steel 68,500 February October Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Composite ..... November s: Company Shops 
RS eres February March General American 
Gee Fee February * Bethlehem 
Steel 43,000 February - Bethlehem 
Composite 41,000 February Jan. 43 Bethlehem 
Composite ..... February > Bethlehem 
Steel 44,600 January bes Pullman-Standard 
Steel 51,250 January Jan. °43 Greenville 
Steel 51,250 May Jan. ’43 Greenville 






































Purchaser No. 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Co. ..... 140 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. ..... 19 

1 

Baltimore & Ohio ....... setss eS 
1,000 

10 

Bessemer & Lake Erie ........ 800 
Brown Company ............. 2 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. .. 35 
2 

10 

(Gary, Ind.) ..:. 6.0% ie ee . 80 

4 

6 

Central of Georgia ...... onus, On 
50 

Chesapeake & Ohio ........ Stare 
25o0t 

Chicago & North Western ..... 500 
250 

500 

477 

25 

25 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 10 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

ACRE Coss 50055 ba bans ces 16 

2 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. . roe 
2 

; 300 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 

6 a he ea 1 
Chicago, West Pullman & South- 

OO incatencee ee re rn 1 
Chile Exploration Co. ......... 50 
Cities Service Corp. (for De- 

fense Plant Corp.) ......... 2 

1 

Colorado & Wyoming ......... 30 
Columbia Steel Co. (for Defense 

EAANE MCOLD.) <6.5:0:5sdo0 Saas 10 

12 

2 

Cramp Shipbuilding Co. ....... 2 

Cumberland Gasoline Corp. .... : 

Defense Plant Corp. ......... ° 42 

80 

500 

(Electro-Metallurgical) .\..... 21 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 

TS yee ey ne We oe 100 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.. — 

220 
50 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ..... a 
Diamond Alkali Co. ...... Fiske : 
Dow Chemical Co. .......0% . 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. ss 
500 
500 

Du Pont de Nemours, E. I. & ~- 
i. cneceennsus akon mass 3 
17 
13 
2 
14 
3 
11 
1 
7. 
1 
2 
17 
1 
1 
7 
3 
2 
7 
1 
Electro-Metallurgical Co. ...... * 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ....... 10 
Ethyl. Gasoline Corp. ......... 15 
Fraser-Brace Engineering Co... : 
4 
Freyn Engineering Co. (Pitts- 30 

burgh Steel) sc cevcwceess m 15 
General Electric Co. ........-- 3 
General Steel Castings Co. (for 

Defense Plant Corp.) ...... : 
Grand Trunk Western ........ 200 
Granite City Steel Co. (for De- 

fense Plant Corp.) ...+...- r : 

2 

10 

Great Northern ....... eS htein = 
500 

500 


Class Capacity 
Tank 50,000 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Hopper 100,000 
Box 100,000 
Tank 12,500g 
Hopper 180,000 
Tank 30,000 
Hopper 140,000 


L. S. Gondola 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Gondola 200,000 
D. E. Gondola 180,000 
Flat 140,000 


D. S. Box 100,000 
Hopper 100,000 
Hopper 100,000 
Hopper 100,000 
Gondola 100,000 
Flat 100,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Box 100,000 
Box 100,000 
Flat 140,000 
Ballast 100,000 
Flat 200,000 
Flat 200,000 
S. S. Auto 100,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
lat 100,000 
S.'S. Box 100,000 
ee ee 
Ore 140,000 
Tank 7,850¢ 
Tank 7,850g 
Ore 150,000 
Gondola 100,000 
Hopper 100,000 
L. S. Gondola 140,000 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 10,500g 
Tank 10,500g 
Se Pl ae aes 
Tank 110,000 


Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Gondola 100,000 


Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Gondola 100,000 
D.B. Gondola 140,000 
D.B. Gondola 140,000 
M.T. Gondola 140,000 
D.E. Gondola 140,000 


Flat 140,000 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 50,000 
Ore 150,000 
Ore 140,000 
Ore 150,000 
Ore 150,000 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank ,00 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 4,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Hopper 100,000 
Flat 80,000 
Caboose ie Sees 
Tank 6,000g 
Tank 7,850g 
Tank 7,850g 
Tank 7,850g 


Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 
Hopper 140,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 


Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 


Flat 100,000 
Auto 80,000 
Flat 100,000 
Flat 100,000 
Slag Pot 180,000 
Air Dump 100,000 
eee. hsb ewes 
Cenee. Le sacas 
Ore 150,000 
Ore 140,000 


Length 
ft. in. 


38 10% 


33 
40 
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37 6% 
19 10% 
19 10% 
19 10% 
19 10% 
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Construction 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Composite 
teel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 


Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Composite 


Steel 
Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Steel 
Composite 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel. 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Composite 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Steel 
Steel 





Weight 
70,000 


eeeee 
eeeee 


eoree 


45,700 
44,000 
2/500 


45,069 
41,586 
76,875 
47,900 
67,000 
69,000 


44,300 


52,000 
45,000 
59,800 
59,800 


+ 1941 totals have been adjusted to include these cars which were not reported last year. 
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Date of. 
Order 


February 


February 
April 
May 
January 


July 
November 
August 
January 
May 
February 
February 
Dec. 741 
Dec. 741 
February 
January 
January 
January 
January 
June 
March 


February 
March 

February 
February 
February 


February 


March 
August 


August 

October 

January 

January 
1942 
February 
November 
May 


November 
July 
August 
August 
August 
February 
February 
January 
January 
January 
February 
arch 
March 
March 
April 


February 
February 
February 
March 
March 
March 
May 

May 
June 


July 

July 

July 
August 
September 
October 
January 
Pasion 


April 
September 
September 
January 


May 
September 
February 


July 
September 
October 
1942 
February 
April 
April 
April 





Date of 
Delivery 


Tan. °43 
Dec.-Jan. ’43 
Feb. 43 


* 
December 
* 


December 


vege 
December 
December 


vege 
* 

May 

September 


Oct.-Nov. 
* 


* 
* 


August 
* 


April 
April 
* 

* 


Oct.-Feb. ’43 


* 


* 


August 
October 
Feb. °43 


tgs 
May 
May 


December 
* 


December 


* 


Me 
* 
* 


Oct.-Nov. 
December 
February 
farch 
December 
Aug.-Sept. 
Sept.-Nov. 


November 


May 
Aug.-Nov. 
June 
June 
Aug.-Sept. 
Jan.-Feb. °43 
October 
Feb. 43 
October 
December 
November 
Feb. °43 
October 
December 
Jan.-Feb. ’43 
* 


March 
March 
August 
September 


Aug.-Oct. 
November 
Jan. °43 
June 
August 


September 


December 
December 
* 


December 
December 
December 
Mar. °43 
June 
July-Aug. 
Sept.-Oct. 


Builder 


Amer, Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Bethlehem 
General American 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy, 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Greenville 
Greenville 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Company Shops 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Bethlehem 


Pressed Steel 

Pressed Steel 

Pressed Steel 

Amer. Car & Fdy, 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mount Vernon 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Greenville 
Greenville 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Austin-Western 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem Steel 
General American 
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Purchaser No. 
Holston Ordnance Works..... : 
2 
5 
(Tennessee Eastman Corp.).. 3 
Tein etek COs os ctiigec ees 10 
Kaiser Company .........ee00- 14 
Lehigh & Hudson River ....... 8 
Leligti WAUCe <0 ss ces iedecctons or 
Linde Air Products Co. ....... 4 
Louisiana & Arkansas ........ 1 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 750¢ 
1007 
3447 
56 
750 
1007 
5007 
1007 
Manufacturers Ry. .......... ° 1 
McClean Contracting Co. ..... 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste: WEAWIS ees cis ckicec creas 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ Fe 
10 
Missouri Pacific .....cceccecss 50 
Monongahela Connecting ....... a 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ....... ? 
2 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
oe Pr eee eae pee 50 
National Aniline Def. ........ 4 
New Wore Central ov aceces. cee 3 
300 
1,100 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis - 
50 
Nicaro Nickel: Co: s.6c<cvcces 65 
Norfolk & Western ........... = 
Northern Pacific ............+ 500t 
Ohio River Power ............ 2 
Pacific Fruit Express Co. ..... 750 
Pennsylvania .........6. wae os 
1 
Pere: Marquette. «0. cccccvescce 250 
Phelps Dodge Corp. .......... ay 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ........ 2 
on 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass ........ 5 
Pittsburg & Shawmut ......... 100 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. ........+. * 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co. (for 
Heppenstall-Eddystone Corp.) . 4 

Reading 1,0 

Republic Steel Corp. 


eeeeteece 


(for Defense Plant Corp.)... 8 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 


COMERG, ote oiciccicsns'50' eva wa 20 
Rubber Reserve Co. .......... 250 
St. Louis-San Francisco ......- a 
Sanderson & Porter ........... 100 
Scullin Steel Co. ....+....-00- 8 
Shell Chemical Co. ........... 2 
Shippers Car Line .........++- . 

7 
20: 
6 
4 

1 
22 
753 
3 
15 
5 
2 
3 
7 
Sowbberin ss ics Spas vais s's'cele cee 2,506 

(GER Oe OT. PO escawss 1,000 
Sunt OU CGE -s 55. cess ceacidiveee 1} 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. * 
Tennessee pag’ Authority ... 3 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. .... Pe 

20 


Class Capacity 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 6,000g 
Tank ,000g 
Tank 10,000g 
Air Dump 140,000 
Air Dump 40 cu. yds. 
Cabasee <> + ccctas 
Hopper 100,000 
Caboose - cecese 
Box 140,000 
Box 140,000 
Caboose 80,000 
Hopper 100,000 
al Hopper 140, 000 

00,000 
1007000 
. 100,000 
Box 100,000 
Hopper 100,000 
Flat 100,000 
BOOger o> ees ee 
Flat 80,000 
Well 100,000 
COMORES hoo ook 
Caligndee O86 sbecas 
Cab.-Cch.-Bag. ...... 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Hopper 200,000 
Gondola 240,000 
Tank 4,000g 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Tank 7,850g 


Transformer 250,000 
1 


Flat 5 

H.S. Gondola 110,000 
Caboose 60,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Flat 100,000 
Air Dump 34 cu. yds. 


Gondola 140,000 
Flat 140,000 
Hopper 140,000 
Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 
Refrigerator 80,000 
Flat 140,000 
Box 100,000 
Hopper 100,000 
at 140,000 
Air Dump 190,000 
Flat 80,000 
Tank 40,000 
Tank 40,000 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 60,000 
Hopper 100,000 
Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 
Hot Slag 140,000 
Gondola 100,000 
Hopper 110,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 


Air Dump 50 cu. yds. 
L.S. Gondola 100,000 


Ore 150,000 
Hopper 100,000 
Hopper 140,000 
Hopper 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Gondola 100,000 
Air Dump 140,000 
Box 100,000 
S.S. Box 100,000 
Tank 1,500g 
Flat 110,000 
Caboose 80,000 
Box 100,000 
Flat 100,000 
Tank 12,000g 
Flat ,000 
Tank ,000g 
Tank 4,500g 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 4,000g 
Tank 4,000g 
Hopper 140,000 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 6,000g 
Tank 10,500g 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Hopper 100,000 
Gondola 100,000 
Tank 140,000 
Hopper 140,000 
Tank y "200g 


Air Dump 30 cu. yds. 
Gondola 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 


Length 
ft. in. 


33 2% 
33 11% 
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Construction 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Aluminum 
Aluminum 
- Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Composite 
tee. 
Steel 
Steel | 
Composite 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Aluminum 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Composite 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Composite 
Composite 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel ' 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Come 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Aluminum 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Aluminum 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Composite 
Steél 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Weight 


eeeee 
eoeee 


eeeee 
eeree 


ereee 


126,000 
59,100 
41,900 
41,900 
53,000 
49,300 

56,500 

55,560 


+ 1941 totals have been adjusted to include these cars which were not reported last year. 
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Date of 


Date of 


Order Delivery 
November Jan.-Mar. °43 
October Jan.-Mar. °43 
November * 

July Jan. °43 
uly Jan. °43 
1942 Jan. 43 
jay, enee 
anuary October 
February i 
May August 
January ay 
October Feb. ’43 
April August 
Dec. 741 = 
Dec. ’41 December 
Dec. *41 June 
Dec. 41 be 
Dec. *41 s 
Dec. ’41 . 
Dec. 741 - 
Dec. 741 Decemher 
March April 
July December 
April May 
arch August 
November Jan. 743 
March September 
August Jan. ’43 
December May 743 
December April ’43 
November - 
January May 
February May 
February December 
May December 
January ag 
May an. 743 
May September 
February * 
February December 
February November 
July ER: 
September * 
September * 
Dec. *41 December 
‘February November 
May 
February Sanaiiee 
February April 
February April 
February Dec.-Jan. ’43 
1942 December 
June “ Guat 
 ocangy'A April 

ec. "41 Sept.-Oct. 
January February 
February December 
March * 
September * 
September * 

July November 

January * 

October * 

October * 

July a 

Pd are 

* ag Peco 
pril ugust 

October * 

October * 

November * 

November * 

1942 Feb. °43 

April July 

7 * 
anuary September 

jn" May 

an. & Mar. Jan.-May 
April Nov.-Dec. 
October * 
ont June 

arch July 
April April 
April April 
April April 
April April 
April April 
April April 
August October 
August Mar. ’43 
September November 
April October 
April September 
ae 4 

pri uly 
April juz 
February * 
February eI 
Dec. ’41 March 
January bed 
pee? May-June 

ovember aes 
November hs 
January October 





Builder 


General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Austin- Western 
Pressed Steel 
Reading Co. Shops 
Bethlehem 
Company Shops 
General American 
General American 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Company shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Compan sine 
Amer. Car & ‘Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Magor 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Greenville 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Greenville 
Austin-Western 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Austin- Western 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
eral American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Mount Vernon 
General American 


Company Shops 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed _ Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 









































Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. 

Walon Paeihe: . ici isso erie 1,000 Gondola 100,000 41 0O 
1,000 Ballast 100,000 33 4% 

Unies: Tank Cat Coes?! is 5c e8 100 Tank 100;000 =... 6: 
Utals Copper Co... oc sins sins baa 100 Gondola 200,000 24 0% 

25 Air Dump 40 cu. yds. te 

WV AMES Si Orch XS cee ken 20 Caboose tigen. 27 ee 





Date o Date o 
Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 


Composite 51,000 August Jan.-Mar. ’43. Pullman-Standard 
Steel 44,800 March sal Amer. Car & Fdy. 


ies P Seo April 1943 Company Shops 
Steel 47,983 August Jan. °43 Pressed Steel 
Steel 80,300 February Feb. ’43 Pressed Steel 
Steel ea September x Company Shops 


Note: Information as to whether or not cars were authorized for building by the War Production Board is shown in “Date of Delivery” column. 


Cars delivered ote to April, 1942, required no WPB authorization. 
livery in 1943, 


L é Cars delivered subsequent to April, 1942, or shown as scheduled for de- 
ave been authorized. Cats ordered but without WPB authority to build are marked with an asterisk (*). Where no date or 


asterisk is shown, cars are authorized, but definite delivery. date has not been set. 





United States—Export 


Length 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. 
Be: Bevin es asco sin ss 3 150 3) "SSR ee aa eS 
Cia. De Chemin De Fer Du Bas 
Congoau Katanga .......... 100 Box 77,000 36 0 
Companhia Siderurgica Nacional 2 Tank 10,000g 
1 Tank 6,000g 
tS Bee | Pepe ee pir ee 3 Tank 40,000 
Defense Plant Corp. (Freeport 
Bee: OG)? cas ci we saeco 6 2 Flat 100,000 40 0 
Great Western of Brazil ....... 21 Gondola 60,000 34 5% 
International Diesel Elec. Co... 5 Flat 100,000 40 0 
Mexican Government .......... 500 Box 80,000 40 6 
70 Air Dump 30cu. yds. 29 6 
200 Gondola 100,000 38 4 
20 Box 100,000 40 6 
National Railways of Mexico.. 150 Tank 10,000g 34 113% 
50 Tank 10,000g 34 11% 
500 Box 100,000 40 6 
National Steel Co. of Brazil.... 10 Air Dump 100,000 
Petroleos Mexicanos .......... 2 Tank 40,000 
: 2 Tank 40,000 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J....... 4 Tank 5,000g 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co. .... 12 Tank 10,560g 
Texas ‘Company — f:52:00000%0 a Tank 6;,000g: ..: .. 
United Fruit Co... cescys ce 40 Flat 25,000 30 0 


Viuda Francisco Max Junqueira 30 Sugar Cane 40,000 27 9 


Date of - Date of 
Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 

PUG ON ee sib ee August > Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 38,500 August si Pressed Steel 
) SE ein ae January . General American 
co ARE eS January * General American 
Se ean SS February 6 General American 
Steel 39,000 April October Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 24,900 February Jan. 43 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 40,000 February October Amer. Car & Fdy. 

Composite 38,000 January * Magor 
Steel 61,850 February . Magor 
Steel 43,900 February . Feb. 743 Magor 

Composite 61,180 February 6 Magor 
Steel 43,300 April * Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 43,300 April Apr. 743 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel 43,000 April bg Amer. Car & Fdy. 
webeeh 2 Gs ts 1942 Feb. °43 Austin-Western 
SMR RS 20 a's: Soclcuae September ei General American 
SS ea eee ane February i) General American 
> rn April September General American 
1 amare er i a November General American 
= eet Ca arch Jan.-Feb. ’43 General American 


Steel. 14,070 June Feb. ’43 Magor 
Composite 27,263 October Cee Pressed Steel 


* Indicates building of cars has not been authorized by the War Production Board. 


Canada 
: Length Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Aluminum Co. of Canada ..... 25 Tank 10,000g 33 7% Steel 58,940 April August Can. Car & Fdy. 
Canadian General Transit Co... 100 Tank 10,000g 33 7% Steel 48,700 April November Can. Car & Fdy. 
Canadian National ............ 50 Box-Baggage 80,000 40 6 =, A near November .... Can. Car & Fay. 
Canadian Pacific ........+0.+- 150 Ore 160,000 25 11 Steel | 50,200 March November National Steel 
200 S.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Composite ..... April May °43 National Steel 
30 een eee es 28 2 Composite 38,000 January August Company Shops 
500 D.S. Box 80,000 40 6 ommonite: = ©: gnc: October May ’43 Can. Car & Fdy. 
50 S.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Gompomte 3.08 October Apr. °43 Eastern Car Co. 
Department Munitions & Supply 200 Tank 10,000g 40 6 teehee’ oS Sea. November .... Can. Car & Fdy. 
Canada—Export 
_ Length : Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class * Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Aluminum Company .......... 252 Quarry-Dump ...... 18 8 a) UES ser ap bey ene September i Can. Car & Fdy. 
Chemin de Fer de Congo ...... 40 Box 59,400 40 6 IS ee es ay Sika Can. Car & Fdy. 
T. Geddes Grant, Ltd. ........ 20 Cane 20,000 18 6 Steel 16,340 March aeew i Can. Car & Fdy. 
Newfoundland Railway ....... 20 Tank 5,000g 29 5 i a Dare July ats Can. Car & Fdy. 














Line Abandonments 
(Continued from page 110) 


individual years having ranged from 282 in 1927 to 
2,516 in 1942. During the entire 26-year period, be- 
ginning with 1917 a total of 29,237 miles of lines have 
been abandoned, an average of more than 1,100 miles 
annually, while only 10,684 miles of new lines have been 
constructed, leaving a net decrease of 18,553. miles of 
road. 

Of equal interest with the mileage abandoned by in- 
dividual roads and the total for all roads, is the dis- 
tribution of these abandonments by states, for the states 
themselves are vitally concerned. Texas had the largest 
aggregate abandonment of any state during 1942, 
amounting to 339 miles for all lines within the state. 
California ranked second with 225 miles, while Utah 
came next with 166 miles and Pennsylvania was in 
fourth place with 153 miles. At the other extreme, 
seven states had no abandonments during the year, all 
of this information together with the number of miles 
abandoned in each of the remaining states being shown 
in the accompanying table. During the 11 years end- 
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ing with 1942, Texas again stood first with 1,265 miles 
abandoned. Missouri ranked second with 988 miles 
abandoned during the same period, with California 
closely behind in third place with 959 miles and Michigan 
fourth with 875 miles. 

During this same 11-year period a total of 18,832 
miles were abandoned in the 48 states and Alaska. By 
regions the abandonments have been: New England 
states, 875 miles; North Atlantic states, 1,639 miles; 
Southeastern states, 3,696 miles; Middle Western states, 
4,878 miles; Northwestern states, 1,279 miles; South- 
western states, 4,441 miles; and the Pacific Coast states, 
1,808 miles. 

Prior to 1932, abandonments in Canada and Mexico 
had been negligible. However, in 1932 and 1933, the 
Canadian roads abandoned a total of 282 miles, since 
which time abandonments have ranged from 55 to 399 
miles annually, until 1942, in which year they aggregated 
only 23 miles. During the 11-year period beginning with 
1932, a total of 1,165 miles of lines have been abandoned 
in Canada. The only abandonment in Mexico dur- 
ing 1942 was the 21-km. line of the Mexico North- 
western between San Antonio, .Chi.,-and Cusihuiriachic. 
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Many Locomotives Ordered Were 


Unauthorized by WPB 


Long list of “frozen” railroad applications reveals 
pent-up demand for additional motive power 


By Arthur J. McGinnis 


Associate Editor 


ties and Allocations Board (which was supplanted 

in that month by the War Production Board) au- 
thorized the granting of priorities for the continued pro- 
duction through April of locomotives “now on order or 
now scheduled for production for stock, consisting of 
248 steam locomotives, 58 electric locomotives and 620 
Diesel locomotives.” 

This ruling was followed on April 4 by the War Pro- 
duction Board’s limitation orders by which it assumed 
control of the production and distribution of new rail- 
road equipment and subsequent to that date the board’s 
authorization was required for the construction and de- 
livery of new motive power. On April 8, the board an- 
nounced that materials would be allocated during the 
remainder of 1942 for the production of 300 locomotives 
in addition to the 926 contemplated in schedules running 
to May 1. 

With the number of locomotives that could be built 
thus limited by government control and with locomotive 
building capacity largely devoted to turning out engines 
ordered by the United States War and Navy depart- 
ments, the volume of orders placed in 1942 does not 
reflect the carriers’ demands for additional motive power 
or their estimates of current and anticipated motive 
power requirements. 

Orders placed in 1942 for domestic service totaled 
1,255 locomotives, of which 368 were steam, 875 Diesel 
and 12 electric. Of these, 928 were ordered by rail- 
roads, including 360 steam, 563 Diesel and 5 electric 


KE ARLY in January, 1942, the former Supply, Priori- 


units, and 327 by industrial companies and private car 
lines, including 8 steam, 312 Diesel and 7 electric units. 
Railroad steam locomotive orders were divided 305 to 
contract builders and 55 to company shops. 

Because of the war, the Railway Age is not permitted 





Table I—Locomotive Orders, 1929-1942 





Domestic Canadian 
A~ —~ U.S. (Inc. 

Year Steam Diesel Electric Total Export Export) 
he Seager paar Reg 368 875 12 1,255 32 53 
D3. 1 ee eee ee ieee 293 937 38 1,268 85 79 
Me ee renee 207 492 13 712 85 3 
SOOM aleana ceca 119 249 32 400 40 56 
PRGEN Socc cer doe ies 36 160 29 225 24 35 
LS EE Pe ee 173 145 36 354 56 57 
Oo ES yn ee 435 77 24 536 22 1 
51S LS oa eee 30 60 7 97 15 27 
je ee ee 72 37 76 185 17 
i So Se Pes eee 17 25 42 az 
BIG ys a Sikvsrah 6 oes, We 5 7 12 1 1 
EPO 46s Vakaeawee 62 21 91 174 28 2 
SE eh: ae ye Pace 382 18 21 421 20 95 
BEE. .4 cine seteass 1,055 80 95 1,230 106 27 





Note.—The totals of domestic and U. S. export orders for years 1942 
and 1941 exclude U. S. Government purchases. Domestic orders placed in 
1941 are adjusted to eliminate orders subsequently cancelled in 1942 due to 
WPB restrictions on building. In certain instances, domestic orders placed 
in December are not reported until following year; statistics for years 
1929-1941 are adjusted to eliminate this overlap. 





to publish the number of locomotives ordered or built for 
U. S. Government departments either for domestic serv- 
ice or for export, and, for comparative purposes, gov- 
ernment orders have also been excluded from 1941 totals 
in tables I and II. 

The railroads sought steam power during the year 


Domestic Orders for Locomotives 
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chiefly for freight service, 332 of the engines ordered 
being so classified with 8 intended for freight and pas- 
senger service and 20 for switching service. Of the 
360 ordered, 216 or 60 per cent were authorized for 
building by the War Production Board and 144 or 40 
per cent were without WPB authority to build at the 
year-end. The eight steam units ordered by the Colum- 
bia Steel Company are also “frozen.” 

Largest steam locomotive order placed during the 
year and authorized by the WPB was let in March by 
the Southern Pacific and comprised 30 of the road’s 
4-8-8-2 type cab-ahead engines, among the heaviest and 
most powerful in the world, for freight service on the 





Table II—Domestic Diesel Locomotive Orders by Horse- 
power and Purchaser 


Industrial 

Cos. and 

Private 

Railroads Car Lines Total 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Horsepower: 
GOOG soiree ses ees as 3 

SOU Sa vee is chine 100 40 100 40 
BO es 5d bind bees 3 23 3 23 
DPOO ive denls wstend's vo sak 5 aa Rere a 5 
BUCO) es wrisewe cess 23 31 zy ‘ 23 31 
LSOR a kue dca peepee aid 1 i 6 “ee 7 
FE RP SEE A Ee 310 289 10 21 320 310 
600: or 660.\. 55060008 98 206 7 22 105 228 
Less than 600....... 26 85 295 208 321 293 
WOM? 55 i335 3555055 563 680 312 257 875 937 





Note:-—1941 totals are adjusted to eliminate orders subsequently cancelled 
in 1942 due to WPB restrictions on building. 





company’s mountain divisions, and ten 4-8-4 streamlined 
units of the daylight type. Deliveries of the cab-ahead 
units are expected to be completed by March, 1943, and 
of the daylight units by May, 1943. Orders for these 
40 locomotives followed a previous purchase by the 


Southern Pacific in March, 1941, of 50 engines, includ- _ 


ing 40 4-8-8-2’s and ten 4-8-4’s and represents a most 
outstanding accumulation of steam locomotive power by 
a single railroad. 

The Pennsylvania placed orders for 60 2-10-4 type 
units, 35 with the railroad’s own shops, which were re- 
leased for building by the WPB, and 25 with a contract 
builder, which were not authorized at the year-end. 
Other leading steam locomotive orders placed in 1942, 
with the number authorized for building by the War 
Production Board shown in parentheses, included the 
following: 20 4-8-4 type (none authorized) by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 15 0-8-0 switchers (5 
authorized) by the Chesapeake & Ohio; 15 4-8-4 type 
(authorized) by the Delaware & Hudson; 15 4-8-4 type 
(none authorized) by the Missouri Pacific; 25 4-8-2 
type (authorized) by the New York Central; 15 2-6-6-4 
type (10 authorized) by the Norfolk & Western; 12 
4-6-6-4 type (authorized) and 10 4-8-4 type (not au- 
thorized) by the Northern Pacific; and 25 4-6-6-4 type 
(authorized) by the Union Pacific. 


Most Ordering Preceded WPB Decree 


The effect of limited government-authorized building 
programs on new purchasing is evident in a monthly 
analysis of new orders placed. Of the 360 steam loco- 
motives ordered by railroads, 227 or 63 per cent were 
ordered during the first three months of the year before 
the April 4 “freezing” order and 26 in May. The 107 
ordered during the final eight months were placed three 
in May, nine in June, six in July, none in August, six- 
teen in September, none in October, 73 in November 
and none in December. The 73 ordered in November, 
in which month the WPB announced a new building 
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program of 250 steam locomotives for the first eight 
months of 1943, were not authorized for building at the 
year-end. 

Diesel locomotive orders reported in 1942 totaled 875 
engines, of which 563 were placed by railroads and 312 
by industrial companies and private car lines. Of the 
563 ordered by railroads, 434 were classified for switch- 
ing service, 8 for passenger service, 21 for freight and 
passenger service and 100 for freight service. The 100 
freight locomotives of 5,400 hp. represent an increase 
of 60 over the number of the same horsepower ordered 
in 1941 and is notable as indicating the type of power 
now needed. For switching service, the carriers indi- 
cated a preference during the year for heavier locomo- 
tives of 1,000 hp. : 


Slow to Okay Diesel Orders 


_ The majority of Diesel engines ordered by the car- 
riers during the year, 415 or 74 per cent of the total, 
were without WPB authority to deliver at the year-end, 
137 or 24 per cent were authorized for delivery and 11 
were delivered prior to the April 4 limitation order and 
required no authorization. Of the 312 Diesels ordered 
by industrial companies and private car lines, ten of 
1,000 hp., seven of 600 hp. and 295 of less than 600 hp., 
210 were reported released for delivery, one was not 
released, 17 were delivered prior to April 4 and there 
were 84 for which this information was not available at 
publication time. 

An analysis of orders placed for Diesel-electric and 
other internal combustion type locomotives by horse- 
power and purchaser is presented in Table II. 

As with other types of new railroad equipment, as the 
number of unauthorized locomotives increased during 
the latter months of the year, new orders tended to de- 





Table III—Locomotives Built, 1929-1942 
U.S. Total 


Year Domestic Export DD. Os Canadian 
SCRE IAD toy MER ERE Bact 906 (a) 11 (b) 917 71 (c) 
Bey a icin sisles ote alee ones 1,047 57 1,104 3 

1 EEE So aA ea OE 435 66 0 59 
Dios ete ivecaecaoen 338 16 354 if 
LER ES ERS et 2 28 300 46 
DUST coed Sway non ee ok eh eee 526 44 570 45 
BABOTG S014 kces Pees eteaece 157 22 179 23 
BBs ols eihevie va Wes as ewe 184 17 201 4 
DDG ciate ve ive 0 8 alk oe AS 91 19 110 

MR gkiale atain + bcd Sie eee 57 6 63 

BONE isos sw win eines wo seo 102 18 120 3 
WA i oss ssc o:08h. 06-0 Spore Kole ain 181 17 198 24 
La ay Rn Pa bet 972 51 1,023 111 
MES packs bnies sacs bo REN 926 139 1,065 96 


(a) Excludes locomotives built for U. S. Government departments. 
(b) Excludes U. S. Government and lend-lease orders. 
(c) Includes three steam locomotives for export. 





crease. Railroad Diesel orders were let as follows: 46 
in January, 111 in February, 84 in March, 89 in April, 
50 in May, 25 in June, 50 in July, 55 in August, six in 
September, 21 in October, 25 in November and one in 


December. Orders by industrial companies were placed: 


28 in January, 24 in February, 42 in March, 41 in April, 
69 in May, 31 in June, 28 in July, 13 in August, 14 in 
September, 11 in October, four in November, four 
December and there were three for which the month of 
order was not available. 

Leading purchases of Diesel-electric locomotives by 
the carriers, with the number authorized by the WPB 
shown in parentheses, included 38 of 5,400 hp., 44 of 
1,000 hp., two of 660 hp., and three of 380 hp. (six of 
1,000 hp. authorized) by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; three of 6,000 hp., six of 5,400 hp., and ten of 1,000 
hp. (ten of 1,000 hp. authorized) by the Atlantic Coast 
Line; 15 of 5,400 hp. and 15 of 1,000 hp. (none atr 
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thorized) by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 14 of 
1,000 hp., eight of 600 hp. and one of 360 hp. (ten of 
1,000 hp. not authorized) by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; 25 of 1,000 hp. (five authorized) by the Lehigh 
Valley; two of 5,400 hp., 30 of 660 or 600 hp. (15 of 
660 or 600 hp. authorized) by the New York Central; 
20 of 2,000 hp. and 20 of 660 hp. (ten of 2,000: hp. au- 
thorized) by the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
28 of 1,000 hp., two of 660 hp., one of 350 hp. and one 
of 380 hp. (26 of 1,000 hp. not authorized) by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco; and 30 of 1,000 hp. (not author- 
ized) by the Southern Pacific. 

Leading purchases by industrial companies and pri- 
vate car lines included 13 locomotives by E. B. Badger 
& Son; 15 by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation; 11 
by the E. I. DuPont deNemours Co.; and ten by the 
Midland Ordnance Foundation. 

The War Production Board’s new equipment build- 
ing program announced on November 19 authorizes the 
delivery of 100 Diesel-electric switching locomotives dur- 
ing the first six months of 1943 and 36 Diesel road 
locomotives during the first eight months. 

The 12 electric locomotives ordered in 1942 were 
placed five by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and seven by the Phelps Dodge Corporation. Orders 
placed in the United States for export, exclusive of 
U. S. Government and lend-lease orders, comprised 29 
Diesel switchers and three electric road locomotives. Or- 
ders placed in Canada comprised 53 steam locomotives, 
chiefly 25 4-8-4 type freight units by the Canadian Na- 
tional and 20 2-8-2 and five 4-6-2 freight units by the 
Canadian Pacific. Table I shows domestic, export and 
Canadian orders placed in years 1929-1942, inclusive. 


Government Orders Are Kept Secret 


Locomotive deliveries during the year, exclusive of 
engines built for the government and lend-lease, totaled 
906 units for domestic service, of which 290 were steam, 
581 (partially estimated) Diesel, and 35 electric, and 11 
(partially estimated) for export. Domestic steam de- 
liveries were divided 34 by railroad shops and 256 by 
contract builders. 

The appended tables contain a detailed statement of 
domestic orders for new locomotives placed during 1942 
by railroads, industrial companies and private car lines; 
also, those placed for export and in Canada. As indi- 
cated by footnotes on the tables, information as to 
whether or not locomotives were authorized for building 
or delivery by the War Production Board is shown in 
“Date of Delivery” column. Locomotives delivered prior 
to April, 1942, required no WPB authorization. Loco- 
motives delivered subsequent to April, 1942, or shown as 
scheduled for delivery in 1943, have been authorized. 





Locomotives ordered, but without WPB authority to 
build or deliver, are marked with an asterisk (*). For 
84 Diesel locomotives ordered by industrial companies, 
this information was not available at publication time 
and these locomotives are marked with a dagger (7). 
Where no date or symbol is shown, locomotives are 
authorized, but definite delivery date was not reported. 


Limitations of These Statistics 


The list of orders was compiled from information fur- 
nished to the Railway Age by the railroads, private car 
lines, and other purchasers of locomotives in response to 
requests for this information. Data thus compiled were 
then checked against lists of orders supplied by locomo- 
tive builders, In some instances, particularly in respect 
of orders placed by industrial companies with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and other builders with larger 
orders from this source, because of the early publication 
date of this compilation, certain orders placed in Decem- 
ber may be omitted. While the information is believed 
to be reliable, the Railway Age does not guarantee the 
statistical accuracy or completeness of the list or totals 
drawn therefrom. However, it is believed that such 
omissions as occur will be found to be relatively small 
and unimportant, and will not vitiate the value of the 
figures, particularly with respect to comparisons with 
preceding years. 

Compilation of the list of orders was particularly com- 
plicated by the unusual conditions resulting from gov- 
ernment control over the production and distribution of 
motive power. Subsequent to April 4, the War Produc- 
tion Board’s authorization of an order for steam power 
was necessary before building could begin. Diesel loco- 
motives are built for stock and blanket authorizations 
covering a number of locomotives granted to builders 
with WPB releases necessary for deliveries. Instances 
were reported of steam locomotives ordered by a rail- 
road from one builder being authorized for delivery 
from a second builder. Similarly, Diesel locomotives 
ordered from one builder were reported released and de- 
livered from the stock of a second builder. In the ab- 
sence of information of the cancellation of the original 
order, the Railway Age necessarily listed these locomo- 
tives as orders with both builders, showing the original 
order, which may be subsequently cancelled, as un- 
authorized. Because certain of the locomotives ordered 
in 1942 and still on order from 1941 placements may not 
be released for building and may be subsequently can- 
celled during 1943, a comparison of the volume of loco- 
motives ordered in 1942 with the number ordered in 
preceding years is not of the usual value, although this 
comparison was set forth in tables I and II for such 
significance as may be noted therein. 








Steam Locomotive Orders in 1942 


For Service in the United States 


Tractive Date of Date of : 
Purchaser No. Type _ Service Weight force Cylinders Order Delivery Builder 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 20 4-8-4 Freight ~ 511,000 66,000 28 x 32 November * Baldwin 
Bessemer & Lake Erie........ 2 0-8-0 Sw. 282,000 64,309 25 x 30 April 1943 American 
5 2-10-4 Freight 519,740 96,700 31 x 32 April * Baldwin 
Central of Georgia............ 8 4-8-4  Pass.& Frt. 437,000 63,200 27 x 30 November * Baldwin 
Chesapeake & Ohio........... 5 0-8-0 We 244,000 57,200 25 x 28 January November Lima 
3 0 0-8-0 Sw. 244,000 57,200 25 x 28 January = Lima | 
Columbia Steel Co. (D. P. C.).. 0-8-0 Sw. 250,000 61,500 26 x 28 April * Baldwin 
laware & Hudson.......... 5 4-8-4 Freight Ee 24% x 32 February 1943 American 
nver & Rio Grande Western. 6 4-6-6-4 Freight 641,700 105,000 23 x 32 (4cyl.) June * Baldwin 
, 6 4-6-6-4 Freight G75, 008.2 cece 21 x 32 September 1943 American 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton..... 4 2-8-2 Freight 369,500 55,600 23 x 30 April * Lima | 
luth, Missabe & Iron Range. 10 2-8-8-4 Freight 695,000 140,000 26 x 32 (4cyl.) March Dec.-Feb. 43 Baldwin 
Indianapolis RIUM Sis s vies o's 3 0-8-0 Sw. 250,000 61,500 26 x 28 June * Baldwin 
high & Hudson River....... 3 4-8-2 Freight 416,000 67,000 28 x 31 May * Baldwin 2 
Lehigh Valley.........0000000 10 4-8-4 Freight 441,440 66,500 27 x 30 November * Builder to be determined 
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Purchaser 


Missouri Pacific......... 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 


TMU sh oiaid's ecuethtc se > 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 10 
Norfolk & Western...... 


Northern Pacific........ 


Pennsylvania........... 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & 


POOR, Sis eek s 
St. Louis-San Francisco. . 
St. Louis Southwestern... 
Southern Pacific......... 





**Not included in totals. 


Note:—Information as to whether or not locomotives were authorized for building by the War Production Board is shown in ‘‘Date of Delivery” column. 


iia | 


No Type Service 

Ey ee 15 4-8-4 Freight 
epee 10 4-8-4 Freight 
Salat 25 4-8-2 Freight 

ee RE pS Tender 

2-8-4 Freight 

boty og 10 2-6-6-4 Freight 
5 2-6-6-4 Freight 

aay 12 4-6-6-4 Freight 
10 4-8-4 Freight 

aE 25 2-10-4 Freight 
25 2-10-4 Freight 

10 2-10-4 Freight 
aig Se BRE Tenders 

eee 10 2-8-4 Freight 
Sate is 10 4-8-4 Freight 
ep 5 4-8-4 reight 
se bes 30 4-8-8-2 Pass. & Frt. 

10 4-8-4 Freight 

Be 25 4-6-6-4 Freight 
Sa Se 6 4-8-4 Freight 


Efficiency fF 


: Tractive 
Weight force 
491,000 67,200 
400,500 57,000 
396,000 59,000 
421,000 77,200 
573,000 114,000 
573,000 114,000 
BOSee 3! soni 
502,500 69,800 

at STeiteie 108,250 
566,000 93,250 
Seeals: 108,250 
432,800 64,100 
437,000 63,200 
425,000 61,564 
657,900 124,300 
448,250 64,200 
625,000 97,350 
448,250 77,200 


Date of 
Cylinders Order 
26 x 30 November 
25 x 30 November 
. 26x 30 February 
ce July 
25 x 34 February 


24 x 30 (4 cyl} April 


24 x 30 (4 cyl. 


April 


23 x 32 (4 cyl.) February 

28 x 31 February 

29 x 34 March 

29 x 34 March 

29 x 34 September 

e sxpistane March 

25 x 34 March 

27 x 30 November 

26 x 30 1942 
March 


24 x 32 (4 cyl.) 
27 x 30 


x March 
21 x 32 (4cyl.) February 
27 x 30 July 


Date of 
Delivery 
* 
* 
Nov.-Jan. '43 
Apr. ’43 
1943 
Jan.-Mar. 43 
Jan. '43 
* 
Feb. ’43 
* 
Mar. '43 
July-Aug. '43 
Jan.-Feb. "43 
Dec.-Feb. '43 
Nov.-Mar. '43 
Apr.-May °43 
1943 
Apr. °43 












Builder 
Baldwin 


American 

Lima 

Company Shops 
Lima 

Company Shops 
Company Shops 
American 
Baldwin 
Company Shops 
Lima 

Company Shops 
Company Shops 


Lima 

Baldwin 
Company Shops 
Baldwin 

Lima 

Ameri¢an 

Lima 


Loco- 


motives delivered prior to April, 1942, required no WPB authorization. Locomotives delivered subsequent to April, 1942, or shown as scheduled for delivery in 
1943, have been authorized: Locomotives ordered but without WPB authority to build are marked with an asterisk (*). Where no date or asterisk is shown, loco- 
motives are authorized, but definite delivery date has not been set. 


Canada 
Tractive Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders Order 
Algoma Steel SOEDs. s.ieeisitn so 1 0-4-0 Sw. 100,000 21,200 16% x 22 September 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co... 1 0-6-0 Sw. 125,800 28,720 19 x 26 February 
3 : 1 0-6-0 Sw. 125,800 28,720 19 x 26 September 
Canadian National........... 25 4-8-4 Freight SUnnO>” © wore 25% x 30 April 
Canadian Pacific............. 2 4-6-2 Freight 238,000 34,000 20 x 28 February 
3 4-6-2 Freight 323,500 45,000 22 x 30 February 
20 2-8-2 Freight 334,000 57,500 22 x 32 February 
e oO 
Electric Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 
Wheel 
arrange- Horse- Date of 
Purchaser No ment Service ° Weight power Order 
New York, New Haven & Hartford......... 5 2-C +C-2 Freight 500,000 4,900 January 
Phelps Dodge Corporation................. z B-B Sw. 250,000 840 May 
Export 
Wheel 
arrange- z Horse- Date of 
Purchaser No. ment Service Weight power Order 
Citi marae £5022 5 ic 5 55552 eS as 3 B-B Road 160,000 660 September 


Date of 

Delivery 
Mar. ’43 
September 
Mar. "43 
1943 


Date of 
Delivery 
Jan.-Mar. '43 
Jan.-Mar. '43 


Date of 
Delivery 


Builder 


Canadian 
Canadian 
Canadian 
Montreal 
Company Shops 
Canadian 
Canadian 


Builder 
Electrical Equip- 
ment—Locomotive 
General Electric 
West.- Baldwin 


Builder 
Electrical Equip- 
ment—Locomotive 


General Electric 


Diesel-Electric, Gas-Electric and Other Internal-Combustion Locomotives 


Purchaser 


ERRORS DS ae er eene ae 
pS ape paren 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 


Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay...... 


Atlantic & East Carolina 


Atlantic Coast Line...... 


Bingham & Garfield..... 
Boston & Maine... .. 05.6.6. 65.- 
Central of Georgia....... 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois....... ; 


Chicago & Northwestern 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 
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Railroad Orders—For Service in the United States 


Wheel 
arrange- 
ment 


z 
° 


CT Ge eG et DD OH Gn Gn Gn Gn Gans Wo NN FO DW UO OS OW OO RE DAN ht 


— 


_ 


B- 
B- 
B- 
B- 
B- 
B- 
B- 
B 

B 


es fovhechoshoohoclesicoies) 


loohoohe~] 


4(B- 
4(B- 
4(B- 


—_ nk ee 


B) 
B) 
B) 


Picks 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
4 
4 
3 


POR ammmmw 


( 
( 
( 


Pena! 


¥ 
& 


DOE SD Row 


w 
SOW MDD 


WADI D mim 
wim > 
& 


2(A1A-A1A) 


-A1A) 


> 
> 


Service 


Pass. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 


Type 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Horse- 

Weight power 
626,600 4,000 
198,000 660 
198,000 660 
230,000 1,000 
230,000 1,000 
240,000 1,000 
240,000 1,000 
240,000 1,000 
250,000 1,000 
88,000 380 
856,000 5,400 
856,000 5,400 
856,000 5,400 
230,000 1,000 
88,000 410 
240,000 1,000 
240,000 1,000 
230,000 1,000 
250,000 1,000 
856,000 5,400 
856,000 5,400 
939,900 6,000 
230,000 1,000 
240,000 1,000 
250,000 1,000 
856,000 5,400 
240,000 1,000 
240,000 1,000 
198,000 600 
200,000 660 
198,000 660 
240,000 1,000 
88,000 380 
88,000 380 
198,000 660 
- 230,000 1,000 
313,300 2,000 
250,000 1,000 
198,000 600 
856,000 5,400 
250,000 1,000 


Date of 
_ Order 


March 
October 
August 
January 
August 
February 
February 
July 
Dec. ’41 
August 
February 
August 
April 
November 
October 
March 
March 
April 
February 
March 
June 
June 
October 
December 
March 
March 
July 
November 
January 
March 
February 
July 
May 
July 
February 
July 
March 
July 
July 
April 
April 


Date of 
Delivery 
* 
* 
* 


J uly-Aug. 
October 
* 


December 
July 

* 

* 

* 

June 
August 
August 


Builder 
Electrical Equipment- 
Locomotive Builder- 
Engine Builder 


Electro-Motive 
G. E.-American 
G, E.-American 
G. E.-American 
G. E.-American 
West.- Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
West.- Baldwin 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cater. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-American 
G. E.-Buda 
West.-Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-American 
West.-Baldwin 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
West.- Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 
Electro-Motive 
West.-Baldwin 
G. E.-American 
West-. Baldwin 
West.-Whit.-Cater. 
West.-Whit.-Cater. 
G. E.-American 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
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Chicago, Milwaukee,St.Paul&Pac. 4 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 January * G. E.-American 
2 B-B Rd. & Sw. _ Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 September * G, E.-American 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 January November West.- Baldwin 
3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 January * Electro-Motive 
1 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 January * Electro-Motive 
2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 February * West.-Baldwin 
3 x 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 February October West.-Baldwin 
Chicago,'Rock Island & Pacific:.. 8 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 February Mar.-Apr. Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 89,000 360 June June Dav.-Besler 
4 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 February Sept.-Octs G. E.-American 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 February * Electro-Motive 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 May * West.-Baldwin 
Colorado & Wyoming........... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 July * West.-Baldwin 
. 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 September * West.-Baldwin 
Denver & Rio Grande Western... 5 B-B Rd. & Sw. _Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 May Sept.-Oct. G. E.-Cater. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.......... 7 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 i * G. E.-American 
7 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 une = West.-Baldwin 
Ft. Worth & Denver City....... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 Kebruary August Electro-Motive 
Great Northern........ ateearenca oe B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 February * Electro-Motive 
1@ B-B Diesel-Elec. 214,000 1,350 Dec. '41 * Electro-Motive 
10 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 April = Electro-Motiye 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 April * Electro-Motive 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio............ 2@ B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 Dec. ’41 September G. E.-American 
: 1 A1A-A1A Pass Diesel-Elec. 336,000 2,000 May September G. E.-American 
BUR I iis roe bé se ae 1 2(B-B) Road Diesel-Elec. 313,300 2,000 May * Electro-Motive 
" 4 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 May * Electro-Motive 
n Kansas City Southern.:......... + B-B Rd, & Sw. _Diese]-Elec. 230,000 1,000 October * G. E.-American 
a Kentucky & Indiana Terminal... 3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 January Aug.-Sept. West.-Baldwin 
: 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 Jantiary * West.-Baldwin 
Lehigh Valley......... eee pase 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 February 1943 G. E.-American 
4 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 February Aug.-Sept. G. E.-American 
7 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 February S Electro-Motive 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 July * Electro-Motive 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 July * G. E.-American 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 October x G. E.-American 
MaineCentral(PortlandTerminal) 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 July * G. E.-American 
Minneapolis & St. Louis......... 2 B-B Rd. & Sw. _ Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 May September G. E.-Cater. 
_— eapolis, Northfield & : 
uthern....... iter t Urdliecwie-a's. wove 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 March September West.-Baldwin 
WHIMBOGET POCUIC 6 65.6.2 S505 6 «0 + 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 June * Electro-Motive 
Nashville, Chattanooga&St.Louis 5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 February June-July G. E.-American 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 Noyember * G. E.-American 
Newburgh & South Shore....... 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 660 April October G. E.-American 
New Yorum: Central... ..c.cc cece 6 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 660 February Sept.-Oct. G. E.-American 
11 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 660 February = G, E.-American 
3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 - 660 February October West.-Baldwin 
6 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 February Dec.-Jan. 43  Electro-Motive 
+ B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 February bs Electro-Motive 
2 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 May * Electro-Motive 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 10 1B-B1 Pass. & Frt. Diesel-Elec. 336,000 2,000 January July-Dec. G. E.-American 
10 1B-B1 Pass. & Frt. Diesel-Elec. 336,000 2,000 May = G. E.-American 
10 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 660 January + G. E.-American 
10 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 660 May * G. E.-American 
New York,Susquehanna& Western 2 B-B Rd. & Sw. _ Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 September * G. E.-American 
Northheri Pacite : 2 ..5 occ ccees 3 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 February * Electro-Motive 
4 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 August * G. E.-American 
4 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 August * West.- Baldwin 
2¢@ B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 Dec. *41 October West.-Baldwin 
2@ B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 Dec. ’41 March West.- Baldwin 
7 1 B-B Rd. & Sw. _ Diesel-Elec. 88,000 410 August 7 G. E.-Buda 
Northeast Oklahoma............ 1 B-B Frt. & Sw. Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 October Jan. '43 G. E.-Cummins 
Lol eee 2 B-B Rd. & Sw. _Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 November ...... G. E.-Cater. 
Patapsco & Back Rivers......... z B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 March March West.-Baldwin 
P Be Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 March August West.-Baldwin 
WOCTMOUIV NN 5 oo sh 5a b0s coe 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 March August West.- Baldwin 
6 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 March Sept.-Oct. West.-Baldwin 
4 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 March of West.-Baldwin 
2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 May * West.- Baldwin 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 March March West.-Baldwin 
4 : 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 January August Electro-Motive 
Peoria & Pekin Union........... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 1,000 = April October G. E.-American 
Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New 
oo a er isieistereele's o's 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 600 1942 1942 Electro-Motive 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia...... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 May + West.-Baldwin 
t- PROUME onic Sco ea Kew eke ce eeee « 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 March July West.-Baldwin 
je 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 March September West.- Baldwin 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 April October West.- Baldwin 
3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 April * West.-Baldwin 
: ? 3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 April * Electro-Motive 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
WORGMIED ratsccindcdulssles ¢ 5.05008 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 May May °43 G. E.-American 
: ; 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 November June ’43 G. E.-American 
St. Louis-San Francisco......... 2 B-B Sw. Diesel Elec. 200,000 660 February August West.-Baldwin 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 February June West.-Baldwin 
1 B-B Sw. Diese!-Elec. 240,000 1,000 February October West.- Baldwin 
6 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 February sd West.-Baldwin 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 March 2 West.- Baldwin 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 May * West.-Baldwin 
10 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 August * West.- Baldwin 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 88,000 350 April 1942 Dav. Besler 
‘ 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 , “ae eee West.-Whit.-Cater. 
St. Louis Southwestern.......... 3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 July July-Nov. West.- Baldwin 
3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 1942 . West.-Baldwin 
San Francisco & Napa Valley.... 2 B-B Rd. & Sw. _ Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 February April G. E.-Cater. 
Seaboard Air Line.............. g 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 February 2 Electro-Motive 
1 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 April 2 Electro-Motive 
5 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 October * Electro-Motive 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 February June-July Eflectro-Motive 
Brn there eo igh Posh ree a Be te 2 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 January * Electro-Motive 
1 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 March * Electro-Motive 
1 2(A1A-A1A) Pass. & Frt. Diesel-Elec. 672,000 4,000 March September G. E.-American 
ek Ni QUSe Be Po)caet itsees 1 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 April * Electro-Motive 
eee set 30 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 March * G. E.-Ameicran 
pokane, Portland & Seattle..... : =. ~ ae — 230,000 1,000 February August G. E.-American 
; - Ww. i - * 240,000 1,00 Jest. win- 
Terminal ‘Ry., Alabama State esel-Elec 0 January September West. Baldwin 
U DOCKB ios cae at es 6 eee 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 May * G. E.-American 
* Feo Ot en ater geet ee 14 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 April * G. E.-American 
DASE ye sled wile creates 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 July » West.-Baldwin 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 April # G. E.-American 
2 , B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 October * G. E.-American 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 July * G. E.-American 
W ’ z B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 660 April * G. E.-American 
Oster: MEARYIANG.. 5. sc 'ccous'es s 3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,060 660 March July-Sept. West.-Baldwin 
W. ‘ 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 July * West.-Baldwin 
stern PMGiet occa cord cx es 3 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 856,000 5,400 July so Electro-Motive 
Yo 8 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 November * G. E.-American 
ungstown & Northern........ 1 B-B Sw Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 January April G. E.-American 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 January August G. E.-American 
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Industrial and Private Car Line Ordere—For Service in the United States 


Purchaser 


Alabama Drydock & Shipbuild- 
ing Company 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern. . 
Aluminum Co. Plant (Torrance, 


al. 
American Car & Foundry Co.. 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
American Rolling Mills 

American Steel & Wire Co....... 
American Steel Foundries. :..... 


Andrews Steel 
Appalachian Electric Power Co.. 
Arlington Mills............ Raisers 


Arundel Corporation............ 
Babcock ig Wilcox Tube Co. 
Badger, E. B., & Son 
W. Va. Ord.)... 
er, Va. Ord.).. 
Plum Brook) 
Basic Magnesium, Inc. (D. P. C.) 
Bechtel, W. A., Co......... 
Bell Air Craft s.5... ak 
Bethlehem Steel Co... 
Seattle, Wash.).... 
Los Angeles, Cal.)... 
(San Francisco, Cal.). 
(Fairfield Shipyd.).... 
Alameda Shipyd.).... 
Alameda Shipyd.).... 


Bickel, Henry, Co 


Broward County Port Authority... 
Brown Shipbuilding Corp..... kee 
Brunswick Marine Const. Co..... 


Budd, Edw. G., Mfg. Co....... 
Byrne Organization “Norfolk, Va.) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp...... 


Carolina Aluminum Co....... 
Certainteed Products Corp... 


Chemical Construction Corp..... 
Chris Craft Corp. pan 
Colorado Fuel Mg Iron —* Smlaip 
Columbia Steel Co............0. 
Concan Ordnance Company... 
Continental Roll & Steel Co.. 
Curtiss Wright Corp..... Osa e 


Day & Zimmerman, Inc......... 


Defense Plant Corporation 
(Alcoa-Jones Mills)...... aA Yr 

Dow Chemical eT ae 

DuPont de Nemours, E. I., Co. 
(Dana, In ogune 


eJeceees eeee 


(Goursyi Ord.). Re St Seabee axipu's 
(Wana Ord) 066s cee ee 


Dravo Corporation.......... sve 


Duval Texas Sulphur Co 
Electro-Metallurgical Co..... 
Federal Cartridge Co 
Federal Shipbldg. & Dry Dock Co. 
Ferguson, H. K., Co 

(Wells Pit) ee 
Ford, Bacon & Davis........... 


TA ON 655 06 S565 8 ek 4S 
(Elec. Boat Co.) 
Fraser Brace Engineering Co..... 


Fuller, George A., Co....... aus 
General Electric Company....... 


General Steel Castings Corp. 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co 
Granite City Steel.......... 


Great Lakes Carbon Corp 
Hercules Powder Company 


(Sunflower Ord.)..........4. . 
Holston Ordnance Works 


Houston Shipbuilding Corp... 
Hudson Motor Car Company.... 


Hughes Tool Company.......... 
Inland Steel Company. . 


ee 
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Service 


Sw. 
Sw. 
Sw. 


Sw. 


Type 


Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diese]-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
ewan fi 
Diesel-Elec 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec, 
Diesel-Mech. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Mech. 


Weight 


50,000 
100,000 
160,000 
130,000 

90,000 

90,000 

70,000 

70,000 


32, 000 


50,000 
130,000 


160,000 


140, 000 


Horse- 
power 


180 


Date of 
Order 


Nov. '41 
January 
March 


April 
January 
February 
January 
Aug. ’41 
September 
January 
July 
June 
March 
March 
October 
September 
September 
September 
July 
May 
April 
June 
June 
July 
February 
April 
March 
May 
April 
April 
April 
September 
March 
June 
May 
November 
April 
uly 
ovember 
March 
May 
April 
June 
January 
October 
Dec. '41 
May 
April 
March 
— 
a 
May 
May 
April 
August 
July 
June 
April 
June 
September 
January 
Dec. °41 


March 
May 


January 
anuary 
ay 








Date of 
Delivery 


Feb.-Mar. 
April 
May 


October 
February 


ay 
April 


1 anuary 
Tuly 


October 
September 


October 


August 


April 
July 
May 
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; uly 

October 
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; ptember 
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oer 


July 
Sept.-Oct. 
September 
T 
ne 
T 

Feb , Mar. 
January 


June 
= 


une 
ay 
October 


ptember 


September 


Mar. '43 
September 
August 
TT 


T 

T 

June 
May 
February 


August 
August 


Railway 


Builder 
Electrical Equipment- 
Locomotive Builder- 
Engine Builder 


Fate. Root.'Heath-Cater 
West.-F. R. H.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 


G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 
Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 
Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
West.-Baldwin 
G. E.-Whit.-Cummins 
Whitcomb-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G, E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 
Whitcomb-Hercules 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. ce 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E. -Cummins 


E.-Cummins 
‘E. -Cummins 
. E.-Cummins 
. E.-Cummins 
. E.-Cummins 
. -Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
‘est.-Whit.-Cummins 
hitcomb-Cater. 
= -Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
Whitcomb-Cater. 
E.-Cummins | 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
Fate. Root. Heath-Cater. 
. E.-Cummins 
E.-Cater. * 
. H.-LeRoi 
R. H.-LeRoi 
. E.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
Cummins 
.-Cummins 
.-Cummins 
.-Cummins 
R. H.-LeRoi 
Feces 
Cummins 
.-Cummins 
:.-Whit.- Buda 
.-Cummins 
ao 
-Cate 
Beet. * Heath-Buda 
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‘-Hercules 

.-Hercules 
“-Hercules 
.-Hercules 
Cummins 
.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
. E.-Cummins 
F; ate. Root. Heath-Cater. 
Fate. Root. Heath-Cater. 
Whitcomb-Hercules 
Whitcomb-Cater. | 
G, E.-Whit.-Cummins 
West.-F. R. H.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins | 
Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 
E.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
Fate. Root. Heath-Cater. 
a -Cummins 
Cummins 
Cummins 
.-Cummins 
Cummins 
.-Cummins 
. Root. Heath-Cater. 
.-Cummins 
-Cummins | 
e t. -Whit.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
. E.-Cater. 
av. Besler-Cater. 
bg ge so ag 

E.-Cummins 
-E. -Cummins 
E.-Cummins 

: E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins f 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
Whitcomb-Cater. 
G. E.-Cummins 
beg Hercules 
Fate. R. H.-Coop. Bess. 
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Age—January 2, 1943 









Purchaser 
International Minerals & Chem. 
Corp........ ee eecesscecceens 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp..... 
Kaiser Company.............- r 
Kellogg, M. W., Company...... : 
Kershaw ButlerEngineering Co... 
Gi eae eye 


Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc... 


Lawrence Portland Cement Co... 
Linde Air Products............. 
Lion Chemical Corp........ pi hee 
Lone Star Defense Corp......... 
Louisiana & Northwestern....... 
Louisiana Shipyards............ 
Lummus ey ord eee a eae eid A 
(Maumelle Ord.) 
Marietta Air Craft.......... eve 
Marietta Manufacturing Co...... 


Massena Terminal............. . 

Mesta Machine Co.............. 

Midland Ordnance Foundation 
(Oak: GMD ok vas cwcecacs 


Midvale Company, The...... wae 


Missouri Portland Cement....... 
Monessen Southwestern..... pian 


Monsanto Chemical Co..... weteere 
Monterrey Iron & Steel Co....... 


National Gypsum Company..... 


(Bluebonnet Ord.)............ 
National Malleable & Steel Cast- 


InGW COMM Gyo one's <5 ob e88 eee 
Nebraska Defense Corp.......... 


New Departure................ 
Newort News Shipbuilding & 
DYSUREES oes bs wens ees = 
New York Air Brake Co......... 
North Carolina Shipbldg. Co..... 
Northwestern Improvement Co... 
Oil Well Supply Co............. 
Oliver Iron Mining Co........... 
Pennsylvania Shipyards......... 


Phelps Dodge Corp.......... us 


Pittsburgh Metallurgical........ 
Pittsburgh Steel Co...........+. 


Pressed Steel Car Co...........-. : 


Procter & Gamble (Prairie, Miss.) 

(Gulf Ordnance)..........4.-- 
PUsey Se JOMOR. 6. ey sce ccasets 
Quaker Oats Ordnance.......... 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co...... 
Remington Rand (Sangamon Ord.) 
Republic Mining & Mfg. Co...... 


Republic Steel Corp............- 


Richmond Shipbuilding. ........ 
Ridgewood Steel Co...........+. 
Rust Engineering Co............ 


(Kentiseky 8d). ss .00 cee ces 
derson & Porter.......... eee 
(Pinebluff, Ark.)........ Beate 
(Pinel, Ark) oo i.0 oi. oes soe 
(Pinebluff, Ark.)........... “ 
(Pinebluff, Ark.).......... pe 
Scullin Steak Cos. c06s6 0s be se'es 


Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding. .... 
Sheffield Steel Corp........ alee 
Silas Mason Company....... $a 


Southeastern Shipbuilding Co.... 
Stewart Warner Corp.........+. 


Stone & Webster Engr. Co....... 
(Pennsylvania Ord.).........- 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. 
Tennessee Corporation........+ 
Tennessee Valley Authority..... : 


Texasteel Manufacturing Co..... 
Tonowanda Iron Corporation.... 
ownsco Equipment Co......... 


Truax Traer Coal Company..... 
urner Construction Co......... 
nited Aircraft Co. of Missouri. . 
nited Engineering & Foundry Co. 


United States Rubber Co........ 
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Type 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. . 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech 
mae 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Bente 
iesel-Elec. 
Dicsel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


. Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


198,000 
130,000 


160,000 


90,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
130,000 


130,000 


70,000 
160,000 
88,000 
36,000 


100,000 
50,000 


90,000 





Date of Date of 

Order Delivery 
April August 
February November 
February May 
March May-June 
June 


April T 

ay 
— July 
MNSUEEY .- ..cccece 
September December 
May October 
uly : ae 

ay Feb. *43 
March ugust 
June 
July 
March May 
May June-July 
May Tt 
May September 
November ...... 
June 





April September 
Se a ciccee 
April July 
March October 
July September 
February April 

July . 

March November 
January July 
January January 
October 


December December 

December December 

September September 
nee secees 


Ws eteuce 
March May 
May October 
June : 
February March 
May June-Aug. 
eS wn ames 
April Aug.-Sept. 
July November 
Pe o-) aaaewe 
Sept.-Oct.’41 Feb.-Mar. 
ay Oct.-Dec. 
1942 1942 
1942 1942 
April July 
January February 
April June 
April May 
May 
April 


T 
January February 
January June 


March October 
August T 
March October 
Te eee ee 
March May 
fo See 


May 

May T 

March November 
April Sept.-Oct. 
April t 

August T 

April October 
April October 
March Aug.-Oct. 
Se ce eee 


September October 
3 SAR 


January April 
February July 
March July-Aug. 
March July 

July September 
June T 
February March 
May August 
May October 
May October 
September ...... 
April 

June August 
2 ae eer ee 
May 

May August 






Builder 

Electrical Equipment- 

Locomotive Builder- 
Engine Builder 










G. E.-Cummins 
Fate. Root. Heath-Cater, 
G, E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
Fate. Root. Heath-Cater. 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 


Dav. Besler-Climax 
G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 
West.-Whit.-Buda 
Fate. Root. Heath-Cater, 
G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-American 

G. E.-Whit.-Cummins 


G. E.-Cummins 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
West.-Whit.-Hercules 
West.-Whit.-Hercules 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
West.-Porter-Cummins 
West.-Porter-Cummins 
Fate. Root. Heath-Buda 
G. E.-Whit.-Cummins 
Whitcomb-Cater. 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 


Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 

G. E.-Cummins 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
Fate. Root. Heath-Buda 


West.-Whit.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

West.-Baldwin 

Whitcomb-LeRoi 

West.- Baldwin 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

West.-Baldwin 

Electro-Motive 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Whit.-Cummins 

West.-Porter-Cummins 

Fate. R. H.-Climax 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

Fate. Root. Heath-Buda 

G. E.-Cummins 

Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 

G. E.-Cummins 

Whitcomb-Hercules 

Whitcomb-Hercules 

Fate. R. H.-Coop. Bess. 

Fate. R. H.-Coop. Bess. 
lectro-Motive 

Electro-Motive 

G. E.-Cummins 

Fate. Root. Heath-Buda 

. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cater. 

. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 

West.-Whit.-Hercules 

West.-Whit.-Cummins 

Whitcomb-Hercules 

West.-Whit.-Hercules 

. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

West.-Whit.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 

E.-Cummins 


QAOOOOAAH 


ao 


est.-F. R. H.-Cummins 
E. Whit.-Cumming 

. E.-American 

Fate. Root. Heath-Buda 
G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

Fate. Root. Heath-Buda 
. E.-Cummins 

. E.-Cummins 

Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 

Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 

G. E.-Cummins 
Whitcomb-Cater. 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 

Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 

Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 


MPZOAAND 


mo 


QO 





Efficiency 
~ sx bP 










Builder 
Electrical Equipment 


















Ban onl Horse- Date ot Date of Locomotive Builder- 
Purchaser No. ment Service Type Weight power Order Delivery Engine Builder 

1 B-B Road Diesel-Elec. 88,000 380 May August G. E.-Cater. 

1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 July October G. E.-Cummins 

2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 July T G. E.-Cummins 

1 B Sw. Diesel-Mech. 70,000 180 September September Fate. Root. Heath-Cater 
Virginia Engineering Co......... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 September Tf G. E.-Cummins 
Vulcan Detinning Co............ 1 _ fn Sw. Gas.-Mech. 70,000 250 August August Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.... 1 B Sw. Gas.-Mech. 50,000 175 January June Fate. R. H.-LeRoi 









$1941 totais have been adjusted to include these cars which were not reported last year. : ; 
Note:—Information as to whether or not locomotives were authorized for building by the War Production Board is shown in ‘‘Date of Delivery’ column. Loco- 
motives delivered prior to April, 1942, required no WPB authorization. Locomotives delivered subsequent to April, 1942, or shown as scheduled for delivery in 
1943, have been authorized. Locomotives ordered but without WPB authority to build are marked with an asterisk (*). Locomotives for which this information 
was not readily available at time of publication are marked with a dagger (t). Where no date or symbol is shown, locomotives are authorized, but definite delivery 


date has not been set. 














Export 
Builder 
Electrical Equipment- 

























Rs cl Horse- Date of Date of Locomotive Builder- 
Purchaser No. ment Service Type Weight power Order Delivery Engine Builder 

Aluminum Co. of Canada....... 8 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 70,000 386 PRE So ees e West.-Whit.-Hercules 

2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 March June G. E.-Cummins 
Canadian Furnace. .......0000++ 1 B Sw. Diesel-Mech. 70,000 250 July Jan. °43 Dav. Besler-Cummins 
canadian Government.......... 1 Cc Sw. Diesel-Mech. 70,000 250 September Feb. '43 Dav. Besler-Cummins 
Commins PAO 5 oo 5i ks cee 5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 May 1943 G. E.-American 
Kaiser Co., Inc. (Vancouver).... 2 B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 January January G. E.-Cummins 

1 B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 January April G. E.-Cummins 
Leste Braciliere, Brazil;......... 8 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 380 December 1943 West.-Dav. Besler-Cater 
Nicaro Nickel Co. (Cuba)....... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 May October G. E.-Cummins 
















are available and are herewith presented are, therefore, 
fragmentary—but will prove useful for those who will 
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Equipment Prices | 


NFORMATIQON on equipment prices as published 
regularly in the Annual Review and Outlook Issue 





Locomotive Prices 








































of this paper is obtained, primarily, from I. C. C. : Tractive 4, 
orders authorizing the issuance of equipment trust cer- No, Type Sapubin — spe = Ess 
tificates. These orders usually identify the equipment 15 0-8-0 Sw. 244,000 57,200 $83,138 

5 2-6 & 6-2 Frt. 500,000 4,900 hp. 307,200 
. (elec.) 
. . 10 2-4-4-2 Frt. & Pass. 300,000 2,000 hp. 172,838 
Renae Ger Petees Unit 10 2-4-42 Frt. & Pass. 300,000 2,000 hp. 173,894 
No. Type Construction Capacity Lb. Price 12 4-6-6-4 Frt. 643,000 106,890 270,599 
1,000 hopper steel 100,000 $2,552 3 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 876,000 5,400 hp. 482,702 
500 hopper steel 140,000 3,680 2. Diesel-Elec. Sw. 250,000 1,000 hp. 79,274 
250 flat steel-fr. 140,000 3,477 2 «(0-4-4-0 Sw. 236,900 1,000 hp. 78,702 
1,000 comp. 2 0-4-4-0 Sw. 197,800 660 hp. 59,912 
gondola steel-fr. 100,000 2,867 49 2-10-4 eo. Se es 108,250 175,000 
475 box steel-fr. 5 4-6-0/4-6-0 Pass. 468,400 4,620 hp. 280,000 
cast st. truck 100,000 3,220, 25 4-8-2 Frt. 398,000 59,850 185,538 
25 box steel-fr. 17 B-B Sw. 200,000 600 hp. 60,205 
allied cast 100,000 3,620 10 B-B Sw. 198,000 600 hp. 59,750 
truck $ Be Sw. 215,000 600 hp. 61,346 
500 gondola steel-fr., sides 2 B-B Frt. 903,000 5,400 hp. 499,931 
: & ends, wood fl. 140,000 2,628 
500 -gondola ia 140,000 2,687 ; 
cuttin — be wary of their limitations and lack of dependable repre- 
wood fl. 100,000 3,129 ; 
500 hopper composite 100,000 2,750 sentative character. 
500 gondola composite 140,000 2,940 ee 
500 gondola composite 100,000 2,900 
1,100 H.S.gondola steel-fr. 110,000 2,350 1 
300 flat steel 140,000 3,043 








covered by the trust, and reveal its unit price—but they 
do not go very far in describing it. These I. C. C. 
equipment trust orders are compared by Railway Age 
with descriptive information it has from other sources. 
Where an I. C. C. description of equipment of which 
prices are revealed can be identified with reasonable cer- 
tainty with more detailed information from other sources, 
the data are collated in the tables published here. 

It will be appreciated that identification between I. 
C. C. data and that available elsewhere is possible with 
only part of the orders. Such identification was pos- 
sible, this year, in even fewer instances than usual, be- 
cause of the element of confusion introduced by revision 
of orders to accord with WPB rulings. Such data as 














The Passenger Station and General Offices of the Central 
Vermont at St. Albans, Vt. 
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Passenger-Train Cars in 1942 


No new passenger cars authorized during year —Deliveries 


completed on 207 domestic cars and 11 for export 


By Arthur J. McGinnis 


Associate. Editor 


building by the War Production Board during 
1942 due to its unwillingness to permit scarce 
materials to be used for the construction of this equip- 
ment. This policy was in accordance with a general 
ruling late in 1941 by the former Supply, Priorities 
and Allocations Board (supplanted in January, 1942, 
by the WPB) diverting these materials to other pur- 
poses. The only domestic railway order reported to the 
Railway Age during the year comprised two 70-ft. steel 
baggage-express cars placed by the Atlanta & West 
Point and Western of Alabama in April with the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. : 
Cancellations reported by railroads of orders pre- 
viously placed in 1941, due to the government’s re- 
strictions on building, included five 80-ft. 3-in., 134- 
passenger steel frame double-deck motor cars and five 
80-ft. 3-in., 130-passenger steel frame double-deck trailer 
cars ordered by the Long. Island from its own shops; 
three 85-ft., 56-passenger air-conditioned coaches ordered 
by the Louisville & Nashville from the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company; one 85-ft. 56-passenger coach 
ordered by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis from 
the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company; and 
twelve 85-ft., 60 passenger air-conditioned coaches ord- 
ered by the Pennsylvania from the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, and two 85-ft., 88-passenger 
air-conditioned coaches ordered by this same railroad 
from its own shops. 


N O new passenger-train cars were authorized for 
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As reported to the Railway Age, deliveries were com- 
pleted during the year on 242 cars for domestic service, 
including 207 by contract car builders and 35 by rail- 
road companies’ shops, and on 11 cars for export. Can- 
adian builders. reported completion of 40 cars during 





Passenger-Train Cars Built, 1929-1942 


U.S. Total 
Year Domestic Export US. Canadian 
NGA oie cow hk mawe ce etheeas 242 11 253 40 
SPOR aco coke hada ne eens 299 8 307 32 
TSO css pSaddaductiiecads wks 142 28 170 30 
DE ciciccwdsueu meer tanta 194 ora 194 27* 
RPAEE awd ei Mean ws cwapecaens 264 jae 264 38 
1.) Sep Aree te ee ape LS vd 664 cng 664 70 
OE OO eet ipa te arte ator 142 as 142 10 
RG ioc sok ae 2a damned aeoe a 197 ae 197 owe 
EO oo twa cw acue a euaewelne 268 15 283 
ON hb a) eras cd se aa ee a 6 “ee 6 
EERE, Oe ceurcakuacadd aaa wed 39 naa 39 ae 
DAMN woe ek ec wend uees awe ne 198 21 219 66 
PAE  sadReuncennenedewedads 1,264 40 1,304 210 
BGA ~c cs ace ware ens ewan ews 1,254 20 1,274 162 


* Includes export deliveries. 





the year. Deliveries during the preceding years, 1929- 
1941, inclusive, are set forth in the accompanying table. 

No new passenger cars are expected to be authorized 
for building during 1943, Neither the Association of 
American Railroads nor the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has asked for new cars and the War Produc- 
tion Board, in announcing its equipment building pro- 
gram for the first six and eight months of 1943 on No- 
vember 19, 1942, made no provision for passenger car 
construction. 





















Signaling Construction 


By John H. Dunn 
Signaling Editor 


roads of the United States and Canada installed 

more signaling facilities in 1942 than in any of 
the previous 10 years, a total of 5,084 signaling units 
being placed in service during 1942, as compared with 
4,351 in 1941, and 4,253 in 1940. Three freight classifi- 
cation yards were equipped with power switches and car 
retarders during 1942, whereas no such projects. were 
placed in service during the previous year. Automatic 
block signaling construction increased slightly, and inter- 
locking increased about 10 per cent, while the construc- 
tion of centralized traffic control was 49 per cent more 
in 1942 than in 1941, and 160 per cent more than in 
1940. On the other hand, less than half as much high- 
way crossing protection was installed in 1942 than in 
the previous year. 

Using materials on hand, the vast majority of the 
highway crossing protection projects placed in service 
during 1942 were finished early in the year. On ac- 
count of the decided decrease in highway traffic as a 
result of rubber conservation and gasoline rationing, the 
War Production Board adopted the policy of not allocat- 
ing material for crossing protection projects except for 
crossings in the vicinity of camps or war industries 
where traffic had increased. 
when materials were on hand, orders were issued to 
postpone construction, and to release the insulated wire 
and cables for other projects. 

A widely different policy, however, was adopted with 
reference to centralized traffic control. Soon after we 
entered the war, unprecedented volumes of traffic were 
thrown on numerous sections of single-track lines, espe- 
cially in the Central West and Western states. Even 
if justified for the future, the materials were not avail- 
able for additional tracks. Therefore as a means for 
increasing the track capacity quickly, the War Produc- 
tion Board gave every aid possible in expediting the 


} j XCLUDING highway crossing protection, the rail- 


delivery of materials to complete several extensive C. 


T. C. projects then under way. Proposals for additional 
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More interlocking, automatic block and 
car retarders but less crossing protection 


In some instances, even . 





in 1942 













More C.T.C. Was Placed In Service During 1942 Than In Any Previous Year 


C. T. C. projects were considered strictly on the basis 
of necessity as a means for expediting war traffic. Some 
of these installations were completed in 1942, while the 
manufacturing and field construction for others are be- 
ing rushed to a degree never before known. 

By voluntary action on the part of the railroads as 
well as on account of encouragement from the War Pro- 
duction Board, every effort is made to conserve critical 
materials, especially copper wire and steel. New circuits 
and equipment have been devised to minimize or elim- 
inate line wire circuits for the automatic controls of 





Comparison of Annual Signaling Construction 
Number of Units Installed 


Type of Installations 1942 1941 1940 1939 
AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS......... 1,421 1,407 1,017 879 
INTERLOCKINGS 

Signals and switches at new plants........ 785 518 1,024 396 

Signals and switches added at rebuilt plants 554 693 734 545 

Signals and switches at automatic plants. . 78 80 125 96 
SPRING SWITCHES 

Spring-buffer mechanisms .........+.....- 284 275 294 222 

Mechanical facing-point locks ............ 126 159 97 104 

Signals at spring switches..............+. 384 354 336 228 
CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL 

Power switch machines ..........sceee00- 263 190 121 38 

Semi-automatic signals ...........+eeeee. 1,030 675 375 122 
CLASSIFICATION YARDS 

CHE > SOTROU ETE Soo so sa ro FON o 8 080 51 ‘5 11 2 

Power switch machines ............e0e005 108 19 3 
Totals exclusive of crossing protection...... 5,084 4,351 4,253 2,635 
HIGHWAY CROSSING PROTECTIVE 

DORR RS OIE NEES EAS. 2s aS 1,297 2,615 3,006 2,385 

6,381 6,966 7,259 5,020 


Grand Totals 


eee eee eee neers rereeeeeteeses 





signals in C. T. C. territories, as for example on the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. The C. T. C. line codes between 
the office and the field stations are superimposed on ex- 
isting line wires used also for communication, this result 
being obtained in some instances, as for example on the 
Southern Pacific and the Seaboard, by the use of carrier 
current equipment. 

The increases in the installations of centralized traffic 
control during the last three years are evidence of the 
benefits in train operation effected by such facilities. The 
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This C.T.C. Machine 
Controls 22 Power 
Switches and 70 
Signals on 90 Miles 
Of Single Track 


C. T. C. projects in 1940 included 496 power switches 
and semi-automatic signals on 339 track miles; in 1941 
these totals increased to 868 switches and signals on 455 
miles; in 1942 they increased still further to 1,294 
switches and signals on 807 track miles. 

A C. T. C. project completed in 1942 on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville between Brentwood, Tenn., and North 
Athens, Ala., included 22 power switches and 70 semi- 
automatic signals on 92 miles of single track. One of 
the C. T. C. projects placed in service during 1942 on 
the Southern Pacific includes 50 power switches and 217 
signals on 80 miles of single track. A-project on the 
Seaboard, between Savannah, Ga. and Thalmann, in- 
cludes 27 power switches and 93 signals, and in installa- 
tion on the Virginian between Mullens, W. Va., and 
Deepwater includes 16 power switches and 66 signals 
on 58 miles of single track. The Denver & Rio Grande 
Western installed C. T. C. on 60 miles between Chacra, 
Colo., and Tunnel, thus completing this system of signal- 
ing on 108 miles of single track between Grand Junction, 
Colo., and Dotsero. 

During the early part of 1942, traffic increased rapidly 
to 60 trains daily on a 37-mile section of single track 
on the Erie, between Shenango, Pa., and Meadville, on 
which train movements were authorized by time-table 
and train orders, with automatic block signal protection. 

















The C.T.C. Installed In 1942 Included 
263 Power Switch Machines 
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Centralized Traffic Control Installations 
Completed in 1942 


Miles of Road 


Location 
Filer, Pa.—Meadville Jct.. 32.0s 
28.1d 


. Dry Fork, Utah—Yampa.. 2.0s 


’.. . Deerfield Jct., Mass.—East 


Do eee 1.0s 
..McAdam, N. B.—Vance- . 
Oe Se | pag ape > oar ‘6.08 
Walkerville Jct., Ont.— 
Windsor Yard.......... 3.6s 


. .McKinnon, N. B. (addition) 


..Walkerford, Va.—Tyre.... 18.0s 
Carntown, Ky.—Stevens.. 17.0d 


&O 
B. & Q.. Aurora, Ill.—Steward Jct.. 40.0s 
M.S 


% ea Creek, Ia.—Coving- 


Sees ehhd cada aa a em 7.38 
Mobridge, S. D.—Moreau 
— SES ee 3.0s 
River Jct., Minn.— 
LaCrosse, Wis.......... 2.2s 
....Binghamton, N. Y.—Sana- 
taria Springs........... 2.2d 


...-Chacra, Colo.—Tunnel.... 60.0s 
..Atlantic, Pa.—Stony Point 6.0s 


. Otto, Ill—Ashkum....... 12.2d 
— Ill—North Gil- 

a kate Mare te aa 6.3d 

North Gilmaa, Ill—Gilman 1.4d 


. . Brentwood, Tenn.— 


Dy | err rrr 92.0s 


< ao Buren, Ark.—Ft.Smith 10.9s 
"L.... Westfield, N. Y.—North 


1 OS Ca ieee 15.0s 
Kishmans, Ohio—Kimball. 21.0s 
Hadley, Ind.—So. Whitley. 20.0s 


N. & W.... Pulaski, Va.—Radford.... 14.2s 
Penna.....Gem, Ind.—Henry....... 16.3s 
Almeda, Ind.—Limedale... 3.1d 
Smithboro, Il]l—Vandalia. 14.4s 
gt Elmdale, Mich.—Lake 
og ATES Ce eee 10.3s 
S. A. L....Savannah, Ga.—Thalmann 65.0s 
2 oe East Switch—West Jct.... 80.5s 
North End—South Yard.. 16.6s 
Tower 26—WNiles......... 1.93 
T. & P.....Atlanta, Tex.—Marshall... 41.4s 
Cut of Jet., La.—Cedar 
OHNO Seu ecb caked os 4% .2s 
J eer Dageett, Calif.—Yermo. . 4.6s 
Virginian. .Mullens, W. Va. —Deep- sa 
Dec ae Sawaaaenes .0s 


Legend 


gend: 
In “Miles of Road” column: s = Single track, d 
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70.3d 12DW 





Road Bailes... 2.6.2.2. . 
Bo. | |” eee 807.0 


= Coded Control. 
Direct-Wire Control. 


Both Coded and Direct-Wire Control. 


Electric Switch Lock. 


O Direct Wire or 
Coded Control 


osoony 09 vy YD 
6 2442 °4 
So Kab ee ee No. of Levers 
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» No. of Power 
& Switches 
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No. of Semi- 
Auto. Signals 
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= Double track. 






Manufacturer 


Union 

G.R.S. 
G.R.S. 
G.R.S. 


G.R.S. 
G.R.S. 
Union 
Union 
G.R.S. 


Union 
Union 
Union 
G.R.S. 


G.R.S. 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 


Union 
G.R.S, 


Unnoi 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


G.R.S. 
Union 
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Two or more tracks are provided on practically all other 
portions of the Erie between New York and Chicago, 
and, therefore, something had to be done quickly to in- 
crease track capacity and to reduce delays on this section 





Interlockings Constructed in 1942 Including Also 
Remotely Controlled Plants 


Number of 
switches and 
derails 
Operated by 
rece 


Number of Signal 
Operative Units 
Electric 

Machine 

Electro- _ 
Pneumatic 
Mechanical 
Connections 
Manufacturer 


Railroad Location 


Manual control using levers with Spring Switch Including a Mechanical Facing-Point Lock 
mechanical locking 


No. Petersburg, Va 
Sommerville, Mass 
Cutamount, 
inv Va. 
ver Jct., Ky 
ss Rs ERP. (#SA) Wheatlon, Ark 
.M. & IR. @..Virginia,. Minn 
M. E. Krotz Springs, La 


Number of 
switches and 
derails 
Operated by 
PENA ADS POD 


ny 
_. 
ee nN 


Stubblefield, Ill 
Highland, Il 
St. Jacob, Ill 
Morgan, S. C.. ere ee 
West Bridge Jct., ‘La. 
Waskom, Tex 


Operative Units 
Electric 
Machine 
Electro- 
Pneumatic 
Mechanical 


Railroad Location 


6 | ee Coaldale, W. Va 
Glen Jean, Ohio 
Renick, Ohio 
Ainsworth ae Wash 
Aa er 


Bae Number of Signal 
Connections 
- Manutacturer 


L1Sloomlol lt | 


i 


San Bernardino, Calif 
Pinners Point, Va 
Offerman, Ga 


Winter Hill, Mass 
Lansing, Mich 
Greenville, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Pacific Jct., N 


Union 

Union 

Union 

G.R.S. 

G.RS. 

Union 

Union 

Union 
Tehama, e 
Frazier, a" 
Vincent, Calif 
Harriman, Tenn 
Jefferson, Tex 


Lynchburg, Va 
Quinnimont, W. 


PILTETET TET TET Le Bal ee 


at Eee eee 


i ast taGiental 


— 
cs 
> 
on 
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..A-4, Chicago, Ill 
. .Rawson, Wis 
Marquette, Mich 
.. Portland, Me 
Coaldale, W. Va 
Glen Jean, Ohio 
W. Fairview, Pa 
Ruckville, Pa 
Piqua, Ohio 
rg “Bes 
Van, Ind... ve 
Bells, Tex 
Texarkana, Tex.. Po siteanee 
Turtle Creek, “ELE Zae ae miter 
So. Adrian, Mich 
Jacksonville, Ill 


ZZrono 


Legend: 
A = Additions. 
* = Gates with electric locks. 
@ = Gates locked electrically and controlled remotely. 
SA = Semi-automatic. 


LLL Ebel Smell bl emleltmwolllallll» & 
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4 
4 
1 
5 
10 
23 
13 
4 
56 


38 


_ 
— 
_ 


— of single track. On account of local conditions, as well 


Manual control using miniature levers : P : ° : : 
oe cede Raised mai Ga Gaeaionmton! as the possible delays in securing materials for centralized 


locking but with circuit interlocking. traffic control, a decision was made to install an arrange- 
A. T.&S.F ment of traffic-direction locking, by means of which train 
movements between block offices are authorized by sig- 


Winchester, Mass. (A) Rue é Eye ss i x 
nal indication, thus eliminating train orders. The con- 


Deerfield Jct., Mass. (A) 
Nashua, N. H 
Prescott, Ont 
Moncton, N. B 

. Schoolcraft, Mich 
Chicago, I 
.. Pacific Jct., Ill 
Canton, S. 
Bridge Switch, Minn. (A)..... 
Analomink, Pa 
W. Henryville, Pa. 
Pocono Summit, Pa 
Dalton, Pa. 
Factoryville, Pa. 
Corry, Pa 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Coon Creek, Minn 
Leverett, Ill 
Glen Carbon, II 
Peosta, Iowa 
Birmingham, Ala.. 
Lewisburg, Tenn: <<... 0. 


| oma | Hoon 
SRC ee Gee ere 


LET Tell litt 


w 
—- Oe 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 


| | 
| | 


I rommwws| m | 
Pld tttel 


PETIT ttl 


.Argonne, Wis..... 
Duluth, Minn 
Gypsum, Kan... ye 
Woodlawn, N.Y... wc. iO. es 
..Dix, Ind 
Rex, Ind.. 
Altamont, Ind.. 
y.¥.C.&St.L... Dean, Pa 


hLP beet 
Beeeree 
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Gates Were Installed at About 104 Crossings During 1942 
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Highway-Railroad Grade Crossing Protection Installed During 1942 


Source of Funds 
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oo ? 7 
35 : ae 
-3 be! bray 
ox OI Se 
Railroad ZO a4 As 
2 1 1 
Alton cocccccccvccevedccccscvervescsesece 
‘none a ce ce gh ine 15 9 6 
Ry asic onniqgon ies ees onamane ‘5 30 
Pgh: Seg EAS URC RE eA ROA PE 14 4 8 
Bana hs oat eas boda ceabsd-¥oxs 13 5 7 
Gg BCR ORAS Reon OE Ae REA 35 14 15 
yen Ra AE I LAS. +f ‘ : 
AS Rg So renee, Rear 1 mn 1 
CR ee ea ; ; : 
C& EL 2 1 1 
Cc. & N. W. 24 9 14 
Cc. & W. I. 4 4 iy 
CA. & E. 1 re os 
Ch GW oiaca cca Wcieiareeie tine cect vaececewas 9 7 9 
GC tee een ealersl ap es Fla 08 Ba. hme Sie si ecete 14 14 ae 
C. M. St. P. 11 2 9 
CN. S. & 5 1 4 
CRI &P. 17 7 9 
C. Ste. et. 1 ae 1 
P RS Ce YN ey re eer ae ca tee 2 Bie 2 
a CAR rae 9 9 a 
D. L. & W. 5 5 a 
D. M. & I. 1 1 ns 
Dy gph ee oer 5 5 -! 
G. N. 7 4 3 
re 16 5 ; 
L. 2 2 - 
1 a es 
C 2 2 a 
Le 5 5 ae 
ae eo 1 1 Ne 
L. & N. 7 3 4 
M. C. 5 2 2 
Oe a as snsr eng eadae stages 4 5 7 
1A tees Oe. SS, Ste MGS és codecs ccedlus 7 1 6 
MRM he, og cc onk saniewincuea tenses 5 2 3 
AR a a ions a aialacs San he oi eia stale ote riers oe e 13 ig 
.¢ “ee RON SAAN Pa ESA IAE SF es 
x wee ee ee 23 8 15 
ee onc ctnRam nieuw’ 3 i 3 
i 2 & @ | Zeer arte 1 i . 
7 Sai ie Ne RI ERR er a 10 9 i 
1 AS. EE OR SSR OCC ra ts 5 uy 5 
MIR ci gw aie web a eiclore a Sea 4 OMe eee e = ¥ 3 
SS “peSactendeqnongeannab eine tnenlrccnnayan 3 ii 
NRO AITTB IRs ¢.<laid rte ay vice eRe eww. s 2 1(J) me 
Oe Ne i oan x ka uoks aves eumerencnce 16 7 9 
SNe i 8 Se Gel ed oan 11 4 7 
: ST sg PAA arg EARN BANS leah 13 eS 13 
BNE ect aod ce uth cede ay eran wan 24 10 11 
ee id) 
AS, oy PORK SR REIS WS ooo s Sardine at w'e's Me wee ees 1 1 ae 
a ke gees nN CREA RE TES 8 6 2 
‘Le ek en is co weebee cok Caden cgeeste 3 1 
U. De et a ae Sal ae Coe ae guna 21 7 14 
IN NR he ce chatare s Date Ae CR CES oes 10 ate 8 
MMR re sc Ges, ayaa eeed 1 i a 
UN I ease o eat ral 6 ae aco te bine wave at asar ekeraieeave-< 4 1 3 
BP MM ooo vcs vee tan ceaeiats cas 1 1 se 
INR peels cs cuechctenaenes ies 541 232 274 
a 1(J) 1(J) 
“$41 233 "275 
Legend: Tae 
=Installation paid for by industries or individuals. 
P=Pedestrian. 


*=Evans Auto-Stops. 

#=Units added to existing installations. 

b=Bell. 3 
J=Installation paid for jointly with other railroads. 
R=Replaced other forms of protection. 
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trols of the automatic signaling previously in .service 
were in part converted to operate on the absolute per- 
missive block system, and a two-wire, buck-battery traf- 
fic-direction circuit was installed to control traffic-direc- 
tion indicators and electric locks on levers which control 
the signals for overall blocks between interlockings. 
Therefore, insofar as authorizing train movements with- 
out train orders is concerned, the benefits are the same 
as if centralized traffic control had been installed. 
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During 1942 automatic block signaling was installed 
on 1,050 miles of road including 1,412 miles of -track, a 
total of 1,421 signals being involved. On territories to 
be equipped with C. T. C., if automatic signaling was 
not previously in service, such signaling. was installed as 
a part of the project. Such was the case on the 92 miles 
of the Louisville & Nashville between Brentwood, Tenn., 
and North Athens, Ala., as well as on the 59 miles of 
single track on the Virginian between Mullens, W. Va., 
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and Deepwater. On some C. T. C. projects, such as 
on the Southern Pacific, semaphore automatic block sig- 
nals were replaced with new color-light signals. On 
other C. T. C. projects, such as on 65 miles on the Sea- 
board, and 41 miles on the Texas & Pacific, color-light 
automatic-block signals were already in service, although 
some were relocated to provide longer braking distances. 

















Automatic Block Signals Completed During 1942 
— Number 






































































° fe) anu- 
. Railroad Location Road Signals facturer 
A. T. & S. F.:.. Richmond, Calif.—Malott........ 4.0s 5s Union 
B.8 Mo Deerfield Jct., Mass.—East Deer- 
0 RSE RE Sr ae ea Is ic: GRBs 
Deerfield, Mass., Deerfield Jct..... 1.5d ic G.R.S. 
TRROB IN) Bhs sa os 0.5 oes be evees .2d 3c 6h GG. RLS 
Mystic 5 ct., Mass.—Wedgemere... 5.3d 190°. Ges 8. 
Walnut Hill, Mass.—So. Wilming- 
BOR Sc ea ek ious oe cena belee 2.6d 4c G.R.S 
Silver Lake; Maes... ...0'50..:0ss:0255's 0.6d lc G.R.S. 
Wedgemere, Mass., station signal. . 2c Union 
Walnut Hill, Mass., station signal. . 1c Union 
Wilmington, Mass., station signal. . 1c Union 
Silver Lake, Mass., station signal. . ic Union 
BVG i. 8.25.53 Filer, Pa.—Meadville Jct......... loge] 21c Union 
Pipe cig Lee Greenville, Me.—Squaw Brook.... 7.9s 8c G.R.S. 
Steck cic Sone Eastern Jct., Que.—Val Royal.... 1.0s ic .-G. RS. 
Richmond, Que.—Gore........... 3.0s 2c G.R.S 
West Toronto, Ont.—Weston..... 3.0s 4c G.R.S 
CC. Oi. 5882 Westham, Va.—Strathmore....... ere 87c Union 
Frederick Hall, Va.—Gordonsville. 25.0s 37c Union 
Lindsay, Va.—Strathmore........ 29.0s 26c Union 
Cabin Creek Jct., W. Va.—Spring 
RE cis dsc fo doh eae ev tiie whee .0d 23c Union 
Concord, Ky.—Sand Hill......... 10.0d 1ic Union 
tng! gay Riera a Danville, Ill., station............. 0.5t 8c Union 
Terre Haute, Ind., station........ 0.5s 2c Union 
Co We 2s ek% MUMAOBIG BU. a 5G lsic day b00G 9 ses 4 03 2.0d 1s Union 
: ic Union 
CuA. © Es Wheaton, JIl.—Elgin............. 3.1s 6c Union 
Cc. G. W.......Elmhurst, Ill.—Richardson....... 35.0s 50c Union 
C. R. I. & P....Widener, Ark.—Brinkley......... 29.3s 35c Union 
Mercer, Mo.—M. P. 397......... 14.0s 14c Union 
DTS Be WW... 5. 5 Is oak 0's 5 Giese vee bass 0.8s 3s Union 
D. & RG. W., Reber hoe sos b.F e506 50a ve es 1.7d ae ASRS. 
oe ERE aon eer 0.88 2c ~G.RS. 
OED Re gk BP MENS cise 'a d-0:b.0in ts bc. Nb oss oe 1.0d ic .G.R.S. 
MORENO BIN css a0 ho 6.0 side Bia 8 gre 1.0d de, tae RSS: 
Normanton, Tl, . a o6 css cb cises 1.2s is G.R.S. 
oe! SEPT a AN Hammond, Ind.—HY............ 2.0d 1c Union 
Rr Coon Creek, Minn.—Brook Park..  55.0s 70c G.R.S. 
So. Bellingham, Wash.—Blaine.... 25.0s 7 G.R.S. 
s 
Endot, B. C.—Vancouver Jct..... a 1c: Gr Res. 
prs Peosta, Ia.—Masonville.......... 38.48 53c Union 
Bemis, Tenn.—Perry..........-- 0.9s 2c Union 
ie 2. eee Brentwood, Tenn.—N. Athens, Ala. 92.0s 52c Union 
Decatur, Ala.—Black Creek...... 91.0d 60c G.R.S. 
Higgins, La.—Gentilly........... 7.4d 88s G.R.S. 
Flomaton, Ala.—Miles, Ala....... 2.0d Sa. (GSR: 8. 
BIW os cud nies RES Mortimer, N. Y.—Rochester Jct... 9.2s lie G.R.S. 
Me. C. and 
te vo Ra Falmouth, Me.—Freeport........ 14.0d 2ic. ' G.R.S. 
Je «G.R.S. 
Ms Fs tss eon Wee Daten Bek. 55 oss ow ds ness 2.38 3c 6d GV. R.. SS. 
Ft. Smith, Ark.—Chaffee......... 12.98 28e& G.R.S. 
Greenwood Jct., Okla.—Wagoner.. 80.5s 120c G.R.S. 
he OS eS ree Ae: GERD. 
Ms Wa: Gs save Wayneport, N. Y.—Rochester....  9.0f 37c_ «CG. RS. 
Syracuse Jct., N. Y.—Jordan..... 10.0f 37¢c §=60G. RS. 
Oh eh Oe FO RS et OR OR rere re 0.9d 2c Union 
Shelbyville, Ohio—Dix, Ind....... 11.9s 12c Union 
Dix, Ind.—Beech Grove.......... 8.1id 6c Union 
Clarks Hill, Ind.—Altamont...... 12.0s 14c G.R.S. 
Harrisburg, Ill.—Saline Valley.... 5.1s 4s Hall 
Ai y= Rahway, N. J.—Newark......... 7.44 15c Union 
Irvineton, Pa.—Warren, Pa....... 6.3d 4c Union 
| Ne Walkerville Jct., Ont.—Pelton.... 3.08 se - 5G. BS; 
J SO ee Monaca, Pa.—Wampum......... 16.3f 38c Union 
Wampum, Pa.—-New Castle...... 7.0d 10c Union 
Reading....... Park Jct., Pa.—West Falls....... 3.8d 3c )6=Cld« G. R.. S.. 
Birdsboro, Pa.—Reading......... 8.6d %.  G.K.S. 
Cheltenham, Pa.—Bryn Athyn.... 5.4s 14c G.R.S. 
St. L.-S. F....: Bundy Jct., Mo.—Ft. Wood...... 19.5s 36s Union 
Southern...... Clinton, Tenn.—Harriman........ 29.0s 44c G.R.S. 
soe eS | epee Welland, Ont.—Hamilton........ a 82c G.R.S. 
Union R. R....Wilson, Pa.—Curry Hollow....... 2.5d 4c Union 
Mifflin, Pa.—Clairton Jct......... 4.0d 6c Union 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa.—Turtle Creek. . 1.0d 4c Union 
Virginian...... Mullens, W. Va.—Deepwater..... 58.0s 136c G.R.S. 
Wabash....... Salisbury, Mo.—Brunswick....... 18.1d 16c Union 
Markham, IJ!l.—Bluffs........... 12.1s 16c Union 
WN. cat Oro Senco eee seoakens sae 750.1s 71s 
264.2d 1410c 
-5t 
35.3f 
Grand Totals............ SS eee hy ry Oe 1050.1 1481 


Legend: 
In “‘Miles of Road" column: s = single track, d = double track, t = three 
tracks, f = four tracks. : 
In ‘‘Number of Signals’ column: s = semaphore, c = color-light. 
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The most extensive installation of new automatic block 
signaling on other than C. T. C. territories that was 
made in 1942 was on 91 miles of double track on the 
Louisville & Nashville between Athens, Ala., and Black 
Creek. This project utilizes modern coded track circuit 
controls which eliminate line control wires. Also the 
searchlight signals, signal lamps, control relays and half 
of the code transmitters are normally de-energized, so 
that the system is operated by local “primary battery, 
eliminating an a-c. power distribution circuit which or- 
dinarily would be required for charging batteries. 

On 80 miles of single track between Van Buren, Ark., 
and Wagoner, Okla., the Missouri Pacific installed auto- 
matic block. The Great Northern installed automatic 
block on 55 miles of single track between Coon Creek, 
Minn., and Brook Park, thus completing the signaling on 
the 160-mile line between St. Paul, Minn., and Duluth. 
On an installation of automatic block signaling on 12 
miles of single track between Markham, IIl., and Bluffs, 
the Wabash used galvanized iron line wires for the sig- 
nal control circuits as a means for conserving copper. 
Also, one reason for using primary batteries was to ob- 
viate the need for an a-c. power distribution line wire 
circuit. 

On 26 miles of single track and 14 miles of double 
track, the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo replaced sema- 
phores with color-light signals. On various sections of 
multiple-track line, totaling about 69 track miles, the 





Automatic Interlockings Installed in 1942 


Number Manu- 


Railroad Locati ne 
ailroa ation i t 
Bes SROs i hicro ks Sim bica caee Eetita CONG chs 3 oes 6 sine Saar <— : a . 
REE ARG, Wisc dsle oS Gm sieee GOPRENE TOR va cnet ck eee s 4. %& RB. S. 
Dey Siok: Ata sods cise ees 1 Gon. S 
1* 
BeBe Si Soe carts aig te Sa emvaseyG Wena Sout, OMG 60s foe ces 9e'=G. R.S 
TO AGW) vose sess PHAR. HOMER: 6 va's' sae eee oe ies S-- GBS 
1* 
Dg A a er ee Pe. ee: Se Ia een aN oS “GR. S 
MSt. Poe SSte. MM... CRE LORS, WAS. his esca vce cece 6. “GR. S 
ES SC Oa aa PROMI, CMM co Site Vic wise caieicse ta. 6 bc eee ea 
REMORE tN ie cap sve teane Bunker Wns, THe. ook hae 4 Union 
SUE ak ves a sew eee’ Fie (8tG) Bay Cte, “QUO. eae o's f 4. Gor. S; 
Ge EPID AMO 6 s'G ioe wataee Lake Charlies, Wias os diccckcsc ds 7 Union 
We ee SS ep Ie Victoria Ave., Hamilton, Ont.... 10 G.R.S. 
Gage Ave., Hamilton, Ont. .... 4°.'5G@uR:. § 
PUSOME 8 250 step ons @! oS via-6 Grmreine wipe hie pe eR eis tin hia Oe Rae 76 
2* 
78 





Legend: 
Electric Switch Machines. 





Pittsburgh & Lake Erie replaced semaphore automatic 
signals with light signals, the project including the most 
modern arrangements of coded track circuits, thus ob- 
viating the use of line wires for signal control circuits. 
On certain sections of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, semaphores were replaced with light signals, 
the project including coded track circuits. 

Counting the number of operative signal units and 
switches, interlocking facilities installed during 1942 in 
new plants or as additions to existing plants, totaled 
1,417 units, an increase as compared with the 1,291 units 
placed in service in 1941. During the year just closed, 
57 completely new interlockings were installed, as com- 
pared with 43 in 1941. Of the 57 new plants, 42 were 
of the more modern types, involving no mechanical lock- 
ing between levers or electric lever locks, the interlock- 
ing being accomplished by interconnections of circuits, 
and the control machines including either miniature 
levers or buttons. A new miniature lever electric inter- 
locking installed on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific at Pacific Junction, Ill., includes 31 operative 
signal. units and 30 electric switch machines. An elec- 
tric interlocking installed by the New York Central at 
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Woodlawn, N. Y., includes 27 signals and 17 switch 
machines. 

A total of 284 switches were equipped with oil-buffer 
spring mechanisms during 1942, as compared with 275 
in 1941. Of the spring switches installed, 210 were at 
the ends of passing tracks, 36 at the ends of double track, 
19 at junctions and 19 at yard switches. Automatic 
mechanical facing-point locks were included in 120 of 
the new spring switch installations, and such locks were 
added at 6 existing spring switches. A total of 384 sig- 
nals were installed at spring switches. 

In 1942, automatically-controlled highway-railroad 
crossing protection was installed at 530 crossings, in- 
cluding 1,272 protective units, a decrease compared with 





Spring Switches Installed During 1942 





t iA aa, Ym A 
Classification as to Application Signal 
Protection 
wn Q 
3) ont, 0 
4 ~ Eas 
3 aes | Poe ) kee eae 
3 2 2 y «Hay PE s 
eg Fe eee ee 
Pe So Ye 8 See ew 
—=83 om wa} > a — 2a ¥e 
Sore vs ous s & ~ $2.8 a 2 
-) S fa) 3 ° to} ous 
Railroad eos ae wo s eka & 
A Pere Seo 11 9 1 1 9 16 5 
BSG nice avec es 2 a 2 és ie 2 ae 
Ce ol sienna ck 05 7 6 és vs 1 ae 6 8 
Cy te nen ae he weld 3 2 wis a 1 Z 4 3 
C.. Bee ah pies ewes 8 6 1 ‘an 1 7 1 a 
ae. OME Pee 1 1 Ar as x 1 2 1 
C. (Gke CMs avis aces 2 2 of Sie Su 2 
C, RE: Wn. o'er e sents 3 1 1 1 win 3 2 
C. Bae ed so ate i 1 wk 1 2 aa 
C. Rees. 2 Sse’ 3 2 1 2 3 os 
Das eaten Wis Ss oo Rigo 3 a 3 a be 6 3 
| OR 9G: OY arr ae 3 3 AF us 2 1 
2S eee > 1 2) 118 mC 
M.” GeF tab ese wietecet ou hale 15 9 2 cee 9 6 
1(X) 
| eS. SNP ere 23 21 37 10 
M: StF: & S. Ste. M5 3 2 11 3 
2(F) 
NE, Bia die cree itae wie 8 4 1 13 5 
1(W) 
N.. Vo ©. S&B. 22 1 1 : 2 2 1 
B S rawae anne CL) =. Jap 2 
POU sas ¢ vkesteed « 2 1 1 2 es rar 
ea ie Ramee o 15 11 4 15 25 2 
1 A eS Saree 2 ae rep 2 ne fd aS 
Bt. (EeeGes wiecweve 2 oa 1 1 1 4 1 
4 “e 4 Se 4(F) 8 4 
St: Thome ccatwrocds« 1 = “2 1 1 ae 
Pee ede eueckco ds 49 46 1 1 1 48 96 6 
eee sie ye aca 8 2 4 ms 6 
Southern “.......%% 68 60 4 3 4 6 
1(X) 
ID. Eee oie eicreatere 4 -1 1 2 3 7 
ADs. BEM 65's ca we 1 EG). mi are 
A --e a e 9 7 1 ie 1 1 3 9 
WW Te St wste ee ite a 3 2 1 3 5 en 
"VOGAIE is.05 derectciee's 284 209 34 1 19 293 91 
1(X) 1(X) 3¢(W) 6(F 
1(D) 1(X 
284 210 36 19 1S: -— 196.293 91 
Legend: 


(W)=Wye track. 

(X)=Crossover. : : ; 

(F)=Facing point lock assemblies added to spring switches installed 
previously. 

(D)=Derail on grade. 





1,220 crossings and 2,615 units in the year previous. A 
unit includes a flashing-light signal with back-to-back 
mounting, a wig-wag, a disk signal with flashers, a traf- 
fic-type signal, a gate, or a barrier. In 1942 a total of 
905 - flashing-light signals were installed, as compared 
with 1,871 in 1941, and only 49 wig-wags were installed, 
as compared with 144. The number of automatically- 
controlled crossing gates installed in 1942 totaled 199, 
a reduction as compared with 425 in the year previous. 
On the majority of these projects, short-arm, one-lane 
gates were used in connection with flashing-light sig- 
nals, Stop-and-go, traffic type signals were installed at 
five crossings, totaling 10 signals. A total of 108 rotat- 
ing-disk signals with flashing-light units were installed 
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in 1942, as compared with 182 in the year previous. 
Two barriers, of the type which rise up out of the sur- 
face of pavements, were installed at one crossing. Of 
the total of 534 crossings at which protection was in- 
stalled, 233 projects were paid for by public funds, 275 
were paid for by the railroads, and 33 were paid jointly 
by public funds and the railroads. 

Whereas no freight classification yards were equipped 
with power switch machines and car retarders during 
1941, three such projects were placed in service during 





Car Retarder Projects Placed In Service During 1942 
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vn) et va) ws 2 

i) ow a. o.8 
~ 5 3. se: 66 8 A) a 
2f s2 *E 34 as @ 
gy ES =s £2 gs = 
ba 30 Bo SE 3 oo 
> Ze ZH BM AM Ze n 

Railroad Yard 

N. & W.....Portsmouth, O. ..... 18 6 399 20 20 8 
N.&W..... Roanoke, Va... ..<.-. 46 28 1897 52 52 11 
C. B. & Q...Galesburg, Ill. ...... 35 17.1223 38 38 a 
Wetete? Zoos ciecsvecdaracuaus 99 51 3569 110 110 22 





1942. The Norfolk & Western completed a yard at 
Roanoke, Va., that included 52 power switches and 28 
retarders. This project includes a two-way telephone 
yard communication system by means of which con- 
versation can be carried on between the humpmaster and 
the engineman of any of the yard locomotives. At Ports- 
mouth, O., the Norfolk & Western installed 20 power 
switch machines and 6 retarders in a new yard used 
exclusively for time-freight traffic. At Galesburg, IIl., 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy equipped a yard with 
35 power switch machines and 17 retarders. This 
project is to include a telephone yard communication 
system as soon as the materials can be secured... 
During 1942, the Pennsylvania installed the Union 
Switch & Signal Company’s communication equipment 
in three yards. The project at Frenchtown, N. J., in- 
cludes two-way telephone communication, with one loco- 
motive, one office and one caboose equipped. The in- 
stallation in Hawthorne yard, Indianapolis, Ind., pro- 
vides one-way communication between a hump office 
and two locomotives, while at Columbus, Ohio, one loco- 





Locomotive Train Control and Cab Signal Equipment 
Installed in 1942 


Number of 
omotive 
Railroad Equipments Manufacturer 
Oko as cia eke us cater ih ey a chnuk tpt 8 G.R.S. 
Cs ee 5 ears Cu Cerda is aude nkskous 2 G.R.S. 
| Gt CANA Aone rth ERT eee PE ae ie Dyin ey ae 15 Union 
We. Ge ea eee cats Cie ees Pair te coeene an 25 G.R.S. 
Wee i es oo ees vo lnc se becaceawees 15 G.R.S. 
Ne $5 Ce ae SOB ks Sieweues sdtiacdaeeeaes 10 Union 
PRCMREUER Une dewewas wate cent he hosp kee cake wees 12 Union 
WOME Ciuc Cea Cie te tee ew eat caaue ceadacta sen 103 Union 
1 Re te Rae See ey She eee ple Ss 15 Union 
A OA See Rh eee Mepereery a si st 5 G.R.S. 
ROUMES SvoWicgs Knee nnblcs daWddeoadasbsnescaunn 210 





motive was equipped. Nine yard communication proj- 
ects are now under construction or planned for 1943, to 
include equipment for 11 offices, 49 locomotives and 9 
cabooses. 

During 1942, the Louisville & Nashville installed 
automatic train control on 7.4 miles of double track be- 
tween Higgins, La. and Gentilly. The remainder of the 
year’s activity in the train control and cab signaling 
field consisted of the installation of equipment on new 
locomotives, a total of 210 such units being placed in 
service during 1942, as compared with 289 in 1941, and 
103 in 1940. 
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Tire Shortage and Gasoline Ralioning Have Added to Bus Operating Problems 


The Railway Motor Transport Year 


Little new co-ordinated service installed 
as rubber shortage makes itself felt 


By Charles Layng 


Transportation Editor 


expansion to report in rail-highway co-ordinated 

service. The rubber shortage, restrictions on the 
manufacture of trucks and buses and priorities govern- 
ing their sale all had their effect in curtailing this im- 
portant feature of railway service, which, until 1942, has 
shown a continuously rapid growth since it was first 
inaugurated in the middle 1920’s. There is no immediate 
prospect of any change in this condition, so far as this 
service is concerned; on the contrary, there is every 
prospect that contraction rather than expansion of rail- 
highway transport, along with other forms of highway 
transport, may be expected as present trucks, buses and 
tires wear out. 

During the war year of 1942 and continuing for the 
duration, the emphasis on carload traffic, that is to say, 
the mass rail transportation so vital to the war effort, 
will have the further effect of dimming the importance 
of handling less than carload traffic, the volume of which 
is being diminished still further by the cessation of the 
manufacture of a large number of items of consumer 
goods for civilian consumption, which formerly made up 
a large percentage of merchandise shipments. After the 
war, this condition is likely to continue for some years, 
as rubber will certainly not be immediately available 
when peace treaties are signed, unless the synthetic rub- 
ber plants have developed to a point where they can 


\ YOR the first time in many years, there is almost no 
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supply substitutes in a volume sufficient to take care of 
the vast civilian needs. 


Truck Operation 


The efficiency and flexibility of rail-highway co-or-. 
dinated freight service was amply demonstrated during 
the year in complying with Office of Defense Trans- 
portation Order No, 1. Those railways which were op- 
erating such service on a large scale had no difficulty in 
complying with the prescribed minimum load limits for 
merchandise cars. Under the co-ordinated system, sma!l 
quantities of merchandise for local stations are distributed 
by truck and cars are loaded from and to concentration 
and distribution points only. Since such cars contained 
freight consolidated at one station after being picked up 
at various shipping points by truck, or freight destined 
to one station in a freight car, for distribution by truck 
to local destinations, they were, in almost every case, 
handled with sufficient tonnage to comply with the O. 
D. T. order before that order was issued. Railways that 
were not operating a widespread trucking service have 
been compelled, in many instances, to cancel former reg- 
ular package car routes or to delay merchandise by hold- 
ing package cars over from one to three or four days, 
awaiting sufficient loading so that the prescribed min- 
imum might be obtained. . 
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Trucks in Co-Ordinated 
Service Aided in Hand- 
ling Merchandise Traffic 


Of course, the railway trucks themselves, along with 
other highway freight transport, are subject to minimum 
load restrictions by the O. D. T. A number of routes 
were so set up that, while they had a large one-way load 
factor, either the going or the return trip was very 
light. In the interest of efficient operation, such con- 
ditions as could be corrected were taken care of before 
the O. D. T, order was issued. Nonetheless, there were 
many routes in the country where a matching up of a 
satisfactory load factor in both directions was impossible 
and for this reason a considerable re-arrangement of 
routes has taken place. 

In general, it may be said that routes where rela- 
tively lightly loaded trucks were operated principally for 
competitive reasons have been abandoned and the trucks 
diverted to other routes where the load factor in both 
directions is greater and the contribution to the war 
transportation effort is more effective. Unfortunately, 
other services have also been affected adversely, where, 
by reason of the character of the territory served, the 
tonnage was overwhelmingly in one direction, and no 
freight was available in the opposite direction. An ex- 
ample of this is in oil-field territory adjacent to a rail- 
way branch line, where the inbound movement of tools 
and supplies is heavy, but the outbound movement avail- 
able for trucking is nil, since only oil is produced and 
this moves by pipe line or tank car. In such cases, 
transportation suffers by reason-of the order. 

Wherever possible, however, the transportation sit- 
uation has been studied to get the maximum tonnage 
hauled by the trucks. In certain purely agricultural 
areas of the south and southwest, for example, trucks 
move into the towns from urban centers, carrying mate- 
rials and supplies and pick up sufficient cotton on the 
Teturn trip to comply with the load limit. Similar ar- 
rangements on other commodities have been made in 
other territories to keep the trucks moving. 

The use of trucks instead of freight cars in terminal 
areas to exchange less-than-carload freight between sta- 
tions in the same city has been encouraged by the O. D. T. 
as a method for saving cars. The use of trucks by the 
railways in the handling of company materials has re- 
mained _ static through the year, because of the diffi- 
culties in securing automotive materials. This applies 
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also to the practice of equipping water service and other 
crews with trucks, which practice was being extended 
rapidly. Under conditions of present heavy traffic, the 
efficiency of taking such gangs off the rails and putting 
them on the highways is even more apparent, but until 
the necessary trucks and tires can be obtained nothing 
further can be done in this direction. 

During the year, the O. D. T. considered a tentative 
plan for an arbitrary division’ of freight between high- 
way and rail transport on the basis of distance, the 
trucks, of course, to get the short-haul traffic and the 
railways the long-haul traffic. This aroused a storm of 
protest from the trucking industry, which, war or no 
war, has been insistent upon its rights to handle long- 
haul traffic. It might be mentioned, in this connection, 
that one of the first applications for new tires approved 
by a rationing board was for a truck operating between © 
Brownsville, Texas, and Denver, Colo. 


The Bus Situation 


As it happened, several of the railways opérating bus 
subsidiaries had just placed orders for new buses before 
the freezing order went into effect. Presumably with 
the idea of conserving the new equipment, however, the 
O. D. T. promptly placed a maximum of 4,000 miles per 
month on it, in a territory where other buses average 
12,000 miles a month and more. In more than one case 
in California, where the increase in bus travel has been 
unusually large because of the increase in population 
brought about by the establishment of large war indus- 
tries, this ruling has resulted in the necessity for turn- 
ing away large numbers of passengers, while the new 
buses were standing around idle because they had reached 
their monthly maximum mileage. 

Whatever the merits of the 35 m. p. h. speed limit rule 
for intercity buses may be from a rubber conservation 
standpoint, there is no doubt but that it has materially 
restricted the passenger-carrying capacity of the nation’s 
buses and placed an added strain on railway passenger 
transportation. No expansion can be expected in the 
bus business for the duration. On the contrary, a 
gradual and continuing loss in efficiency and passenger- 
carrying capacity is inevitable. Whatever additional in- 
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tercity travel may be diverted to public carriers because have been largely ineffectual must be attributed to the 
of nation-wide gas rationing will have to be absorbed by state commissions, which, in general, have consistently 
the railways as the bus industry has reached the satura- refused to co-operate in the promotion of such efforts. 


tion point and cannot expand under present operating The accompanying list of orders for highway vehicles 
conditions. shows that during 1942 railroads and their reporting 


The abolition of sight-seeing buses has materially subsidiaries and affiliates placed orders for a total of 580 
affected many of the railway bus subsidiaries. To a motor buses, 2,424 units of highway freight equipment 
certain extent throughout the country, but particularly (1,850 trucks, 303 tractors and 271 trailers), 268 auto- 
in the West, the operation of buses to scenic spots in mobiles and one miscellaneous vehicle. This compares 
connection with rail transportation had reached the with 641 motor buses, 4,106 units of highway freight 
status of a large industry. This sort of operation, how- equipment, 385 automobiles, two miscellaneous vehicles 
ever, is “out” for the duration. and four combination vehicles for both passenger and 

During the year, the O. D. T, has made earnest efforts freight service ordered during 1941. Canadian roads 
to eliminate duplicate schedules, particularly in local ter- and their affiliates placed orders for 26 motor buses, one 
ritory, as between trains and buses. That these efforts truck and two automobiles during 1942. 



















Orders for Highway Vehicles. 







Seating 
capacity or 
, Type of truck capacity Where to 
Purchaser No. Vehicle in tons be used Manufacturer 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe . 
Santa Fe Trail Transportation Co. ............2ee005 43 Bus 37 Rev. a.c.f£. Motors 
10 Bus 38 Rev. Int. Harvester 
4 Bus 29 Rev. Diamond T 
3 Bus 36 : Rev. Fitzjohn 
2 Bus 16 Rev. Ford 
1 Bus 42 Rev. Ford 
1 Bus 39 Rev. Reo 
4 Tractor 2 ton Rev. General Motors 
1 Tractor 1¥% ton Rev. General Motors 
16 Trailer 3 ton Rev. Fruehauf 
4 Trailer 3 ton Rev. Dart 
2 Trailer 3 ton Rev. Highways Trailer Co. 
1 Trailer 3 ton Rev. Kentucky Trailer 
1 Trailer 3 ton Rev. Keystone Trailer 
1 Trailer 3 ton Rev. Trailmobile 
8 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chrysler 
2 Automobile 5 . Co. Business General Motors 
Santa Fe Transportation Co. (California) ............ 1 Bus 39 Rev. €0 
2 Truck 1¥ ton Rev. Ford 
2 Truck 114-2 ton Rev. Int. Harvester 
1 Trailer 10 ton Rev. Pike 
Southern Kansas Greyhound Lines, Inc. .............. 2 Bus 37 Rev. a.c.f. Motors 








Baltimore & Ohio 







anes Wu MORES ss 55.5 5.5 oes 0 os oes 08's Sagi eee 1 Automobile B15 Nar aera teeny ee Dodge 
Bangor & Aroostook .......cccccsvccccccccsccccsecece 2 Bus 33 Rev. General Motors 
Dene eA FAG in 56s isch viv's 815-06 30s sts biases s-5'0's 1 Truck ¥% ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
1 Truck 2-3 ton Co. Business White 
; 2 Automobile 5 Co. Business Studebaker 
ce VS Res pee en ee ee SpE Scare 1 Truck ¥Y% ton Co. Business Ford 
2 Automobile 6 Co. Business Ford 
ON Fe EN hk so bbs eA aos Vee sis 5044 nso eas 1 Truck 1 ton Co. Business Chrysler 
1 Truck 2 ton Co. Business ‘or: 
Boston & Maine Transportation Co. .......ececececeee 8 Bus 32 Rev. General Motors 
5 Bus 36 Rev. General Motors 
RN BO ke 355 kos sain nas Sve ine to Snes be 1 Bus Nats Co. Business Chevrolet 
3 Truck ¥% ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
1 Truck % ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
2 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
1 Automobile 2 Co. Business Plymouth 
1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Pontiac 
1 Ambulance perars Co. Business LaSalle 
Chisnen i Tiisole- SEBO ooo 5 biike es 6 Sess scales vows 1 Truck 1 ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
CuioReO Be WVCUURTE -TRUAOR 050s din a0 Ws s0'010:0:0-00. 050 0 0.5 06 6:0 1 Truck 2 ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
2 ‘Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Burlington: Transportation Co. ois. ci ee ccevcscessnee 14 Bus 37 Rev. a.c.f. Motors 
5 Bus 38 Rev. General Motors. 
2 Bus 18 Rev. Flxible 
2 Bus 32 Rev. Int. Harvester 
2 Bus 29 Rev. Int. Harvester 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific ............... 2 Truck De Ee Stare gretawe 2 Us Sacer s Seele Pe ese 
1 Truck PEO ee Nae ee aa yh Sig ciese preteens go 
1 Tractor SE ey en aT eR at taire dala Gace ia eeepc MNS 0 
6 Trailer piveige Sete 2 Veep VE ulpetolenae ara tacis big Sa ance ean arats fe. 6 
7 Automobile 5 were Sle! (bio eee wasielaicern® 
4 Automobile + Sere BE a Re IPE LO Param eS Firs Re ee 
GCioano, Ree Sean: Bw: os oss 6s Sas ONES eee ew 2 Truck 1% ton Co. Business General Motors. 
2 Truck 1¥% ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
1 Truck 2 ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
1 Truck % ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
4 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
4 Automobile 5 Co. Business General Motors. 





Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ...........cccececeeee 1 Truck 1¥% ton COreMINeNS: 26". 54 Ghiowsie eee oe 
, 1 Truck % ton Go Btsihean esl sis cabaess 
Detroit, Toledo & TPomton §.0560.s cece sesiesccesvecces 4 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic ............00....500. 1 Truck ¥% ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
Blink, Fetiet Re Taste ik seis 8 sored i.e pepe nai ain sie 0 aes 1 Truck ¥Y ton Co. Business Chrysler 
1 Truck 2 ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
1 Truck, YZ ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
3 Automobile Uslere Co. Business General Motors 
BESGG: sie v.ceiein nso s.Sis5ii0s cigiswwianit'es.s00 0s s's.de0s 0.0605 539° 2 Truck 1% ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
5 Automobile 2 Co. Business Chevrolet 
s Automobile 5 Co. Business Plymouth 
3 Automobile’ 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
1 Automobile 2 Co. Business Plymouth 
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Purchaser 


Flosidn= haat Coast os 005365! Le ua eee ens 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville ..... 


Great ORES 85s Se eile se cae aine%s 


Gulf Coast DOW oss ck ga Sie od Rake hae 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Gulf Transport Co. 


Vilinote-“Vermael 3.65. . k oe ceca vee CM Pe EES er eee 


Ein iio oo aco 3.2 roa Co eee eeee 


Louisiana & Arkansas 


Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Transportation Co. ...... 


Maine Central 


Maine Central Transportation Co. ........ceceeceecees 
Maryland & Pennsylvania 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Wiisdiaeiita CMe ar: .. c.vcctcccccecevcets 


Wie IIA og b.n3. ceo ccd cee end vemae's 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


MWilsstett oP aGtG 6h obin kc cle cee citsactons 


Missouri Pacific Transportation Co. .......secesercs ‘ 


MAOUGRRIID So ceack oe ua Swe oe awe wee es a 
ROUGE PGi. bata aice caccsicumencaieesee's 


NOW Wome CenteGh c's 335. conc cwteatlise sos teenies vale San eters 


Central Greyhound Lines 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis .. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford .....cccccesccscces 


New England Transportation Co. ..... Gxt Saleeieia ns eataiace 
Connecticut Company .....0cccsccccctos EP rea meee 


New York, Susquehanna & Western 
Noriole: @ Westertt - .60.05 ccsscdecnedccs 


Norfolk Southern 


Noriole sontiiern- Bus Corpeois . .' cis ood ce clewee hue ws 


Northeast Oklahoma 


Northern Pacific 


Northwestern Improvement Co. 
Pacific Electric ...... Sue ain ere ceKee eveceeiend a ahix wn 


eeereeee ee 


re ee 


ee 


ee 


Oe ee) 


ee 


ee | 
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Type of 
Vehicle 


Bus 
Bus 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Autowgobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Bus 


Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 


Bus 


Automobile 


Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 

Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 


Bus 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Automobile 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
us 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Bus 
Bus 


Bus 
Bus 
Tractor 


Trailer 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 


Truck 
Bus 


in tons 


21 
32 


1¥% ton 
1¥% ton 

5 ton 

2 ton 
1¥% ton 
5 
5 


37 


2 ton 
1¥% ton 


3%4-4 ton 


33 


5 


29 
1¥% ton 
1¥% ton 

¥% ton 

¥% ton 
1¥% ton 
1% ton 
1¥% ton 
7% ton 
7¥% ton 


eeeeee 


2 ton 
1¥% ton 
1¥% ton 


1¥% ton 


4 ton 
2-3 ton 
1¥% ton 

¥Y ton 
33 


50 
35 


1¥% ton 
45 


Seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 


Where to 
be used 


Co. 


Business 
ev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 


. Business 


eeeeeee 


Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
; Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 





Manufacturer 


Chevrolet 
Mack 


Int. Harvester 
Chrysler 
General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Chrysler 

or 
Chevrolet 
Ford 


General American 

Aerocoach Co. 
General Motors 
Chevrolet 
General Motors 
Nabors 


White 


Commer eee reene 


Flxible 

Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 

Int. Harvester 


or 
Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 
White 
Nabors 
Freuhauf 


General Motors 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 

Int. Harvester 
Int. Harvester 
Chrysler * 
Clark Truk-tractor Co. 
Pontiac 
Pontiac 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Dodge 

Dodge 
Chevrolet 
Carter Mfg. Co. 
Chevrolet 
Plymouth 
Chevrolet 
Dodge 

Ford 

Hudson 


ee 
ee 


General Motors 
a.c.f. Motors 
Ford 

Plymouth 
Oldsmobile 
Fargo 

Fargo 

Buick 

General Motors 
General Motors 
Mack 

Reo 

General Motors 
Buick 
Chevrolet 
Dodge 

Ford 

Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 

Ford 


Triangle Motors 
General American 
Aerocoach Ce. 

a.c.f. Motors 

C. D. Beck & Co. 
Autocar Sales & 
Service Co. 
Fruehauf 
General Motors 
Int. Harvester 
Int. Harvester 


Chevrolet 
White 





wy 
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Seating 









capacity or 
Type of truck capacity Where to 
Purchaser No. Vehicle in tons be used Manufacturer 
Pennpylvanin 6b 255i 5 25%, Bey phe co eee eS 1 Bus 12 CO teueINeNE ie aon) cele 
1 Bus 8 OG RTO So Oh on ork chaise sie 
22 Truck 1¥Y% ton Se ee Ee ee 
7 Truck ¥% ton Ser RIBEG 0 i vinhcie ces eke Mp 
6 Truck 1 ton CO UNNONG). c Weeds aseeotens 
3 Truck 3 ton Mar meeeh. 6 55 ic aica cleat cone 
2 Truck 5 ton COnRrateai ns = 5c gisres Ceirlotoe ae 
1 Truck 2 ton Co. Business wee tee c eee 
1 Trailer 14% ton CO; BUSINESS ea oe vs ete tae 
1 Trailer % ton Co. Business «esr we rere ee eeeee 
7 Autgmobile 5 Co. Business «severe rere eens 
1 Automobile 2 Co. Business ----e-+-+> oe 
PE MRAGIVRIR BROS 8 oo Sos + vo ek Caw Owen eke 57 Bus 37 OG eg Aa eae tog vcr estore 
7 a 3 Bus 29 Rev. Pee ee ee 
117 Truck Less than 3 ton Mle SC Seale eumiae s Sawyers 
1 Truck 3-5 ton Bieser ee cn ciac Gg iete swe eee 
88 Tractor Less than 3 ton riers os as a ivieteretetasauerei ie 
8 Tractor Over 10 ton Meese ca caves, Cia eie oie: acetesh't 
3 Tractor 3-5 ton Rev. Maidehete lie § Bini 
1 Tractor 5-10 ton Mey. eases eee ees 
<: ey Trailer Over 10 ton OR aie oar aackst nr 
3 Trailer 5-10 ton eras hi ee cecsiae etsy cies arene 
3 Trailer 3-5 ton | Reena 
3 Automobile ea Co. Business tia ie esas cleieneidisye 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines .............e000 1 Automobile 6 Co. Business Buick 1 Motor 
1 Automobile 5 Co. Business General Motors 
PER PMRMIINURUE 8S. Ns as ad Ne and co pycelaive'g ie bi se oe 1 Truck Y ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
PARDEE BP COMMU Ss Si so oes Sok sie he ec too oe 1 Automobile mee Co. Business Ford 
1 Automobile Co. Business Studebaker 






































Railway ‘Bacprese GAGency * oi5s 2 os ie ole wo pee bcc ee sds 1,529 Truck i ES ae ee ees iste aie BO Renee <ip™ 
46 Tractor ; Stew) | tinh tities? Selly po Ne uallabony in aio 21 Warecanein © ab meeneerernss 
a s bb Rietbost ee |) PSR 9) Oe Sate rereeayatincl eS | a= \IgneiMEsee iN somensnr Soe 
2 utomobile woth Bore MeO he Oe 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac General Motors 
Richmond Greyhound Lines, Inc. .............eeee- 28 Bus 37 Rev General American 
Aerocoach Co. 
St. Louis-San Francisco y 
Peiano |: THMMEPOTERTION OD, 86 S.6s6 0 sieges oe kccawe'css ce ek s 6 Bus 14 Rev. Chevrolet 
3 Bus 23 Rev. Chevrolet 
2 Bus 27 Rev. be enue ee 
evrole 
1 Bus 8 Rev, Chevrolet 
1 Bus 11 Rev. Chevrolet 
1 Bus 36 Rev. General Motors 
1 Bus 18 Rev. Pa =e 
ev, ymou 
3 Trek 14 ton vd General Motors 
2 Truck 1%4 ton 2 Rev. Int. Harvester 
2 Truck 1% ton : Rev. Chevrolet 
1 Truck 1¥% ton Rev. Dodge 
1 Truck 1% ton Rev. Ford 1 
21 Tractor 1% ton Rev. Chevrolet 
16 Tractor 1% ton Rev. Dodge IM 
14 Tractor 114 ton Rev. General Motors 
10 Tractor 1% ton Rev. Int. Harvester 
6 Tractor 2 ton Rev. Diamond T 
6 Tractor 2 ton Rev. White 
6 Tractor 134 ton Rev. White 
5 Tractor 1% ton Rev. gl : 
3 Tractor 2 ton Rev. Int. Harvester 
3 Tractor 2 ton Rev. Mack 
2 Tractor 3 ton Rev. White Sales & 
1 Tractor 1% ton Rev. a oe ly og : 
1 Tractor 1% ton Rev. Diamond T 
1 Tractor 2 ton Rev. Dodge 
1 Tractor 3 ton Rev. General Motors 
1 Tractor 2% ton Rev. General Motors 
1 Tractor 2 ton Rev. General Motors 
1 Tractor 1¥% ton Rev. Mack 
1 Tractor 2% ton Rev. White ler Mf 
45 Trailer 10 ton Rev. Saas Trailer Mfg, 
x 16 Trailer 10 ton Rev. Sprinafesd Wagon 
8 Trailer 9 ton Rev. Superior Trailer Mfg. 
oO. 
4 Trailer 9 ton Rev. a Structural 
ee ' 
4 Trailer 10 ton Rev. Freuhauf 
3 Trailer 10 ton Rev. ‘aoe Structural 
Stee 
2 Trailer 10 ton Rev. Dix ; 
2 Trailer 10 ton Rev. Keystone Trailer 
i Trailer 10 ton Rev. Bartlett 
1 Trailer 9 ton Rev. Dart 
1 Trailer 9 ton Rev. Fruehauf 
1 Trailer 10 ton Rev. Herman 
1 Trailer 11 ton Rev. Kingham 
1 Trailer 10 ton Rev. Kingham 
1 Trailer 10 ton Rev. Standard 
1 Trailer 11 ton Rev. ae Wagon & 
rai 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Southwestern Transportation Co. ...............0000. 3 Trailer 1Y ton Rev. Hobbs Trailer Co. 
1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
Southwestern Greyhound Lines ..................000, 28 Bus 37 Rev. General American 
Aerocoach Co. 
20 Bus 37 Rev. General Motors 
4 a z Lc a pieay! 
us ev. eterson Auto Co. 
oN Dy a Qa) Rage Pg a ae oe a 8 Truck Pa dive Co. Business Int. Harvester 
5 Truck reer Co. Business Chrysler 
5 oe eran Co. ee General Motors 
2 ractor pink ev. Fruehauf 
1 Tractor ee Rev. Mack 
1 Tractor cay Rev. ’ “Reo 
1 Tractor seat Co. Business a.c.f. Motors 
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Seating 
capacity or 
: Type of truck capacity Where to 
Purchaser No. Vehicle im tons be used Manufacturer 
Se@bnnte Aw Line -GROnt Ey ee r8 ts Se a ER Se 36 Automobile 5 Co. Business General Motors 
6 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chrysler 
2 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
2 Automobile 2 Co. Business General Motors 
1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Hudson 
1 Automobile 2 Co. Business Studebaker 
Sate Oi cc's seins Shc othe tine gle ad « dete ome pee ote 1 Truck 1% ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
1 Truck 2 ton Co. Business White 
Sapenetie PACING | 500k s's oes cde waecescicees wees fake cewee ae 4 Automobile 2 Co, Business cc ccc ccs ccces 
Sihaamee~ SLCEMAUIOHRE os o's ah ais 56s 0 slbecilers 6 Sie Viaw des 1 ruck ¥% ton Co. Business General Motors 
2 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
ema ar Mew CHORE... 6/5 x oes. 22 och wee be eeale nee aw ae 1 Bus 6 Co. Business Chrysler 
ie Truck ¥% ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
1 Truck 1 ton Co. Business Ford 
1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
1 Automobile 2 Co. Business Chevrolet 
Sautneen: Pacific: TransporO Co. i..'< 6 )s.6 bese aise vive sine vie 2 Truck 1% ton Rev. Int. Harvester 
1 Truck 1 ton Rev. Mack 
7 Tractor 1¥ ton Rev. Chevrolet 
2 Tractor 1¥% ton Rev. Ford 
1 Tractor 1¥% ton Rev. Dodge 
1 Tractor 1¥% ton Rev. General Motors 
1 Tractor 1¥ ton Rev. Mack 
5 Trailer 1¥% ton Rev. Nabors 
3 Trailer 1¥% ton Rev. Hobbs Trailer Co. 
2 Trailer 1¥% ton Rev. Trailmobile 
1 Trailer 1¥4 ton Rev. . + Fruehauf 
1 Trailer 1¥% ton Rev. Mack 
aman SW) RCIEON 5 ose cits dante teen cewese Soe oe eae 3 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
2 Automobile 5 Co. Business General Motors 
1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chrysler 
1 Automobile 2 Co. Business Ford 
Texas -& Pacihe Motos: Transport Co. i. cece ced Skies 3 Truck 2% ton Rev. Chevrolet 
5 Tractor 2¥% ton Rev. Int. Harvester 
1 Tractor 2¥Y% ton Rev. General Motors 
2 Trailer 7 ton Rev. Hobbs Trailer Co. 
1 Trailer 10 ton Rev. Highways Trailer Co. 
Wine RON cc cos Sea Soke oot ee eee ee oe eens 1 Truck 1¥% ton Co. Business General Motors 
1 Truck 14-2 ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
1 Truck 1% ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
Wineemme Take. Este’ i602 cis caves ce akiwedecnsavetaas 3 Bus 8 Co. Business Chrysler 
s 3 Bus 8 Co. Business Int. Harvester 
2 Bus 8 Co. Business Oldsmobile 
1 Bus 8 Co. Business Ford 
2 Truck y, ton Co. Business Dodge 
eee 1 Truck % ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
bale 1 Truck 1¥% ton Co. Business Dodge 
1 Truck ¥% ton Co. Business Ford 
1 Truck ¥% ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
1 Truck 4 ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
1 Automobile 3 Co. Business Dodge 
Np lnee (COMNIUN So oiioak ona 6 otic a cinaina decease aaeeat's 2 Truek ¥% ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
1 Truck y ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
Canada 
tiie MID,  PRCORTEE. 08 cis 60s coc esesd te ck coe es 18 Bus 31 Rev. Twin Coach 
6 Bus 27 . Rev. Ford 
WStIONEE SEMEHOUTG OREO. oo. bY is cerca ceceewcnccada 1 Truck 1¥% ton Co. Business General Motors 
1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 











Quebec Central 
Quebec Central Transportation Co. ............0c2eeee 2 Bus 33 Rev. General Motors 








This New Southern Pacific 110-Ft. Electrically Driven Turntable Will Operate At 175 Ft. Per Minute, Loaded 


. Two 25-horsepower Westinghouse Type CI, wound-rotor induction motors, gear-connected to friction drive wheels, rotate the structure. Locomo- 
tive and tender pictured above are 97 ft., 8% in. long, and weigh 659,100 Ib. loaded. 
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Above—Line Pole With 
Point Type Transpo- 
sition Bracket. Right 
— Carrier Equipment 
in a Railroad Office 


More telephones and printing 
telegraph on circuits using 
carrier systems to save line wires 


John H. Dunn 


Associate Editor 


to meet the demands brought about by war traf- 

fic, the railroads not only used existing telegraph 
and telephone facilities more intensively during 1942 than 
ever before, but more new facilities were also added 
than in several previous years. 

Shippers and consignees are demanding more exact 
information on the progress of cars in transit. In order 
to meet this need and also to save time in preparing 
switching lists before trains arrive, the consists are being 
transmitted more generally by printer telegraph to the 
yards before the trains arrive. The number of diversion 
orders and reconsignments of cars in transit have in- 
creased. Empty freight cars must be spotted when loads 
are ready, but not before, and when loaded the cars 
must be moved at once. On account of the scarcity of 
accommodations, passengers demand assurance by tele- 


( S a means for providing additional communication 


138 





Railroad T. & T. Construction 





In 1942 










graph that reservations have been made. Within one 


. 24-hour period, several thousand messages, having to 


do with troop movements, were handled through the 
railroad offices in one city. All these conditions have 
created an unprecedented volume of message traffic. 

On account of the intensity with which the railroads 
are operating, many matters which formerly could be 
handled: by letters, must now be settled quickly by tele- 
graph or telephone. Long-distance telephone circuits 
between division headquarters and general offices are so 
busy that executive and operating officers as well as 
others are coming onto the job earlier in the morning 
and staying later than usual in the evening to complete 
transactions which must be handled by telephone. 

In order to relieve the load on communication facili- 
ties, railroad employees have been cautioned not to send 
telegrams or use telephones unless necessary. On the 
other hand, the communications departments cannot de- 
termine the importance of messages or telephone calls, 
and therefore face the necessity for handling whatever 
load may develop. Born of this condition, numerous 
practices have been adopted to utilize existing com- 
munication circuits and apparatus more intensively and 
for longer hours each day. Beyond these efforts, the 
only alternative is to add more facilities. 

Under the circumstances, no pole lines are being re- 
constructed and no néw pole lines are being built unless 
such construction can not be deferred without likelihood 
of losing the lines in storms. During 1942, new pole 
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lines, or reconstruction so extensive as to be practically 
equivalent to a new line, was completed on 3,374 miles 
of railroad-owned lines; on 3,353 miles of commercially- 
owned lines, and on 1,873 miles of lines owned jointly 
by railroad and commercial companies. This combined 





Principal New and Rebuilt Pole Line Construction and New 
Line Wire Installed in The United States and Canada Dur- 





ing 1942 
Miles of 
New or Rebuilt Pole Lines New Copper Wire 

- ain Re | mets or ‘ae 

Miles of . 

Railroad Commercially Jointly Railroad Commercially 

Railroad Owned Owned Owned Owned Owned 

A, Ties eee vec cnes <4 211 1,495 147 
D, GOR cia petacs acs 1 os 381 be 
fC. Bec wees tk “3 739 48 1,332 
C, Beare ees. x 565 a 758 769 
C. MeO caer ce ss 223 ye 27 ae 
C, GES ices. a 5s 130 
C, By tee ic See 397 110 oe 1 
C. MuSt2i eres ee. -2 ee 165 
C, Bob ewe sx cesar. a> 196 Es 
DP), QE ede ose Foe a 8 37 143 de 
G.. Wi Siaeres eaeeee 228 Ks 1,646 25 
iG; ME ee eases as = oh 660 re 
Be: Gee as ees ea 91 199 “y 
L. A sah Kale wer axdieag oy ee =a 624 
M. St. P. & S. Ste. M. 141 ea 234 pe 
A. Weep he cig eae o'n se 170 Sa 187 
N.C: SSE Beeches 139 ay aa 
NV Sein votes ras 327 8 166 ze 
N. Y. N. H. & H re 124 ‘a A 22 
IN. BOW. te shes ewes = 186 es ee fs 
IN, Masa aie asiocs is oes « 221 te 249 886 105 
Penna. ....essccceses 414 es oe, 30 oe 
St. ema hs sh wads ee “* 122 ae ae 
Cia RA. SRSA eee are as 178 ea He: ak 
SE ys ACRE ees ara 4 504 ae 18 351 
16 eee - 707 i 190 506 
Te er Oe ss cov ee hue ‘ 60 ee 164 16 
19 RR OR REAR ee rare pes 185 458 542 
WARREN ci dik s.2-0. a's cae 115 ip Pi ee 





total of 8,600 miles exceeds the 7,168 miles for the pre- 
ceding: year. About 8,770 miles of new line wire, for 
either new circuits or replacements, was installed by the 
railroads, and 3,864 miles was installed jointly by the 
railroads and the commercial companies. The total of 
12,634 miles of line wire is a decrease from the 13,353 
miles installed in 1941. ; 

On account of the necessity for conserving metals as 
a part of the: war program, no new line wires were in- 





New Mileage of Telephone Train Dispatching and Long- 
Distance Telephone Circuits Placed in Service During 1942 


New.Miles of | Miles of New Long- 
Road Dispatched Distance Telephone 









by Telephone Circuits 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...........2.- 22 1,545 
Baltimore & Ohio .......... ieee 151 ais 
Canadian Pacific ......ccccesess sie 1,376 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois wk 54 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ........... Zo; 140 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 118 we 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.... 83 a 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific............. es 2,086 
Delaware. & Hudson. ..0s cctcciscccece Se ee Am 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.. re 43 
a Cie AAs Ss eA Ray Ree ap 85 
Great Momeni ns asa tener eke 360 661 
Gulf; Mobile: & Qhig) <..' cose cciwseweeic 826 149 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie... 266 120 
ISSOUPE:: AME 6c o's oe Gace bea 'eeeee celees 12 169 
New York,, New Haven & Hartford...,.... _.. 431 
Wortherdy) Memieo Go cic vic Soko cele d oe catindece 105 435 
Pennsy lve yo nc So's yra'y 2 ca 06h 4 has shew ee Goldie 7 110 
Mea dige ae ke heen 6 sige eae s aces eoudeeee nin 69 
Seabostds Ate Lite cscs si ces ceca eeeeg eee 42 167 
Southerte Wage vio uss wh sb Oa sice eee. « o. 118 
Mouthetar ores eck ccs cc cae xe say de sitibaeea es ine 698 
wexas & ‘New: Orleans’ 0:5. cites’ clcctacee 18 683 
Union PaGe: eeiteak ois vickaes cageegicaclene 53 556 





stalled if other means could be devised for using existing 
Wires more intensively. Although only 12,634 miles of 
line wire was installed for new circuits and replacements 
of old wire during 1942, a total of at least 29,486 circuit 
miles were placed in service. Part of this mileage was 
derived by converting from telegraph to telephone serv- 
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ice. To a much greater extent, however, the additional 
circuit mileage was derived by using existing wires to 
handle more than one message or telephone conversation 
simultaneously. These results were obtained either by 
using conventional methods, such as phantom and sim- 
plex, or by installing carrier apparatus to superimpose 
high-frequency channels on wires used also for other 
forms of transmission. 


Assignments of New Circuits 


Without regard to the means -by which new circuits 
were obtained, i. e., by change from telegraph to tele- 
phone, Morse telegraph to printer, by simplex, or by 
new carrier equipment, the point of interest is the ap- 
plications of these new circuits for different forms of 
communication. During 1942, telephone train dispatch- 





Principal Increases In Communication Plant Facilities In 
the United States and Canada During 1942, As Compared 
With 1940 and 1941 


1942 1941 1940 

Miles of new or rebuilt pole line: 
Railroad: QWNGG 05. 56 Les Se paws a cn dca tO oeee 3,374 2,742 2,440 
Commmescially GW66G. \oooccc voces cece csis keubaws 3,353 3,069 3,319 
JOsttly OWHEd 6 ove oc Saute bintdcccacectusccmenoee 1,873 1,357 1,713 
DOG as Coa ce eew ets eee oisa Cane cbudeatue 8,600 7,168 7,472 

Miles of new copper wire: 

MaMtGGd CUNO + aks owas cosa chevectemenedtous 8,770 8,504 4,233 
Compencigiey - GWEGR? foi6 i ce siédsc ccccnvccgguaeds 3,864 4,849 . 1,832 
ROMME. la sau ein dn Chane etdddeesdkvectredsaaheas 12,634 13,353 6,065 
Gross increase in miles of road dispatched by telephone 2,153 1,296 519 
Increase in miles of long-distance telephone circuits.. 9,763 9,607 8,797 
New mileage of telegraph circuits, all types........ 1,870 5,221 3,965 
Increase in miles of printing telegraph circuits...... 13,840 12,217 15,108 
Number of new printing telegraph machines........ 196 163 
Increase in circuit miles of new carrier-current systems 18,372 9,695 9,824 





ing was placed in service on 2,316 miles of road, as com- 
pared with 1,296 miles in 1941. The most extensive 
dispatching projects in 1942 were on 826 miles of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, 359 miles of the Great Northern, 
and 266 miles of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

A total of 9,763 circuit miles of long-distance tele- 
phone circuits were installed during 1942, as compared 
with 9,607 miles in 1941. The most. extensive long- 
distance telephone service installed in 1942 was 2,085 
circuit miles on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 


- 1,545 circuit miles on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 





Principal Printing Telegraph Installations Completed in 
the United States and Canada During 1942 


Miles of Number of 

Circuit Machines 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ........6...4+. 1,676 es. 
Canddian: Wational ©. 6 400 dcdci Cheese dcicccedta 2,123 38 
Campinas. PAGGG 6.555 nds Codd bewss cocceceus 7,073 49 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific...... 113 2 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific .............. 181 3 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha...... 40 
Willem COeseh oe hcis veoh ccccdtaveecede biegt 4 127 2 
Worthern Pathe... cos Setonccteccdeccesteus 545 8 
RRO SNNE 5 do cn Sabah cd ceceseceecsvesees 623 16 
"TESA: Oe TNO  CTNOOEE so oc Sides cwacee nesses 242 18 
priate Satine = ons'c a Saw COwse ees easeacetcuses 957 8 
Wreesteits PACiiC 05 cc vec tedociscetdcedssece 138 3 





and 1,376 circuit miles on the Canadian Pacific. On 
the Rock Island, all of the circuit mileage was obtained 
by the installation of Western Electric Company carrier 
equipment. The Type-C three-channel voice carrier was 
installed on 1,500 circuit miles between Chicago and 
Kansas City, Mo.; the Type-H single-channel voice car- 
rier was provided on 211 circuit miles between El Reno, 
Okla. and Ft. Worth, Tex., as well as on 374 circuit 
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miles between Herrington, Kan, and Dalhart, Tex., and 
the Type 12-B single-channel voice carrier was installed 
in 136 circuit miles between Pratt, Kan., and Liberal. 
The Canadian Pacific obtained 1,270 circuit miles of new 





Circuit Mileage Derived by Carrier Installations in 1942 
Circuit Miles 


w 


ailroad 





long-distance telephone service by installing carrier ap- 
paratus. The Denver & Rio Grande Western installed 
the Communication Equipment & Engineering Com- 
pany’s two-channel carrier system superimposed on an 
existing telephone dispatching line circuit, on 899 cir- 
cuit miles between Denver, Colo., and Grand Junction. 


Printing Telegraph Installed 


As a means for increasing the capacity to handle mes- 
sages, the railroads installed 160 printing telegraph ma- 
chines, as compared with 196 in 1941. In 1942, the 
Canadian Pacific installed 49 printing telegraph ma- 
chines, the Canadian National 38, the Union Pacific 18, 
and the Pennsylvania 16 machines. 

- For the operation of the new telegraph printing ma- 
chines, as well as extensions of circuits for such ma- 
chines previously in service, the railroads assigned a 
total. of 13,840 circuit miles during 1942, as compared 
with 12,217 miles in 1941. These line circuits were 
devised in various ways, by converting from Morse tele- 
graph, by simplexing and by installing carrier. For ex- 
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One Way to Alleviate the 
Manpower Shortage 


“Labor unions must be asked to give up the rules and 
practices they have built up over years to compel the cre- . 
ation of additional jobs. The railroad ‘full-crew’ laws 
must be abandoned in so far as they are not needed for 
safety but merely for creating jobs. Thurman Arnold has 
performed a public service by citing endless ‘feather-bed’ 
practices of this sort. He has told of union barriers against 
the use of spray guns for painting; of union efforts to 
prevent the use of prefabricated materials in building; of 
unions that require employers to hire a man who has noth- 
ing to do but turn on a switch. 

“We cannot afford these luxuries and follies in war- 
time. We cannot allow unions to force business men to 
employ useless labor. We cannot allow them to restrict 
the efficient use of men and machines. We can no longer 
tolerate unions insisting, as in Chicago, that employers 
cannot bring in truck cement mixers unless they hire extra 
men to stand around and watch. We can no longer tolerate 
unions forcing employers to ‘employ’ a new truck driver, 
whether he works or not, when a truck has crossed a 
State line. We can no longer allow unions to force on 
consumers a luxury system of milk delivery. 

“We can no longer permit union plumbers to insist on 
cutting off the threaded ends of delivered pipes, so that 
they may do the job over. We can no longer allow union 
electricians to tear electrical wiring out of prefabricated 
houses so that they may reinstall wiring. We can no 
longer allow theatrical scene shifters to insist that a ‘full 
crew’ of scene shifters be employed even in plays where 
there is no scenery. We can no longer tolerate the ‘stand- 
in’ orchestra, or, in fact, the whole fantastic system of 
made work that Mr. Petrillo insists on imposing. 

“Tt would be pleasant to think that we could get union 
leaders to change their rules in this respect by voluntary 
agreement. Experience shows, however, that this is not 
possible. . . .” 


—Front the New York Times. 











ample, by installing carrier apparatus, the Canadian Pa- 
cific obtained 5,770 circuit miles, the Canadian National 
1,425 miles, and the Union Pacific 956 miles. 


A Rock Island Suburban Car Boosts Bonds 
This red, white and blue suburban coach is being operated by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to publicize war bonds. 
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Rail’s 1942 Job 
Tops All Records 


Traffic was heaviest that any 
form of transport ever 
moved, Pelley says 


Calling railroad performance last year 
“one of the outstanding features in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of the war,” J. J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, in a year-end state- 
ment issued this week, emphasized that the 
1942 traffic comprised the greatest volume 
that “any form of transportation in the 
world has ever been called upon to move 
in any corresponding period.” 

Reviewing the year, Mr. Pelley said: 

“Despite the unprecedented volume, rail- 
roads transported it without congestion. 
Some temporary stringencies in certain 
types of equipment have occurred but there 
has been no interference with the war ef- 
fort because of inability of shippers to ob- 
tain cars. The volume handled by the roads 
amounted to 630,000,000,000 ton-miles. This 
was 155,000,000,000 ton-miles, or nearly, 33 
per cent greater than that handled in 1941, 
the previous record year. It was more than 
one and one-half times the volume moved 
in the first World War year 1918. 

“This heavy increase in ton-miles result- 
ed from the heavier loading of freight cars 
and longer haul per ton, carloadings in 1942 
having been little more than one per cent 
greater than in the preceding year. Freight 
loadings approximated 42,800,000 cars in 
the current year, an increase of 510,000 cars 
above 1941. 

“At the same time, railroads established 
a new high record in volume of passenger 
traffic in 1942. Passenger-miles (the num- 
ber of passenger multiplied by the distance 
carried) totaled 53,000,000,000. This ex- 
ceeded by more than 6,000,000,000 passen- 
ger-miles, or 13 per cent, the previous rec- 
ord established in 1920. It also exceeded 
1941 by more than 23,000,000,000 passenger- 
miles, or 80 per cent. 

“Part of this heavy passenger traffic in 
1942 can be attributed to troop movements, 
approximately 2,000,000 members of our 
armed forces now being transported month- 
ly in organized movements. 

“Railroads this year have been faced 
with the most rapid increase in passenger 
traffic in their history. In the first three 
months, that traffic was only forty per cent 
above the same period in 1941. The sec- 


ond quarter saw an increase to 67 per cent, 


and in the third quarter, the increase was 
90 per cent. For the fourth quarter, an in- 
crease of 116 per cent is estimated. Rail- 


roads now are moving twice as great a 


volume of passenger traffic as they did at 
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this time last year but with the same 
amount of equipment, as they have been 
unable to acquire more. Because of that 
situation, passengers have suffered some in- 
conveniences. The railroads, though, ap- 
preciate the sympathetic cooperation of the 
traveling public in helping to meet the tre- 
mendous passenger traffic problem which 
the carriers face. 

“Not only are railroads today furnishing 
the country with the greatest freight serv- 
ice in history, but they are receiving less 
for hauling a ton of freight one mile than 
at any time since 1918. The average reve- 
nue per ton-mile is now only 0.927 cent. 

“Railroads have been able to meet trans- 
portation demands in 1942 because of im- 
provements in equipment construction and 
a continuous improvement in operating effi- 
ciency. This has enabled them to get the 
utmost utilization not only out of their 
freight and passenger equipment, but also 
their tracks and other facilities, in order to 
assure an uninterrupted performance of the 
enormously increased service that is being 
demanded of them. Every efficiency factor 
in 1942 has shown an improvement com- 
pared with the preceding year, except that 
of train speeds. The average speed of both 


freight and passenger trains in the current | 


year was slightly less than in 1941 but this 
has been more than compensated for by the 
increase in the amount of freight and num- 
ber of passengers carried per train. 

“Among the outstanding efficiency rec- 
ords established by the railroads in 1942 
were the following: 

“1, Average load of freight per train 
was 1,030 tons, the highest on record. In 
1941, it was 915 tons. 

“2. Performance per freight train has 
more than doubled, gross ton-miles per 
freight train hour having increased from 
16,555 in 1921 to 35,874 in 1942, while net 
ton-miles per freight train hour increased 
from 7,506 in 1921 to 16,216 in 1942. 

“3. For each pound of fuel used in freight 
service in 1942, railroads hauled 9.2 tons of 
freight and equipment one mile compared 
with 6.2 tons in 1921. 

“4, The average load per freight car was 
31% tons in 1942, the highest on record. 

“5. The average haul of freight ship- 
ments in 1942 broke all records, increasing 
by approximately fifty miles compared with 
the preceding year. 

“6. Average daily movement of freight 
cars was 49 miles in 1942, a new high rec- 
ord, and an increase of 90 per cent com- 
pared with 21 years ago. 

“7, Average passengers per car and per 
train broke all previous records by a wide 
margin, the load per’car being more than 
40 per cent and the load per train being 
more than 60 per cent greater than in 1941. 

“8. Average capacity of freight cars was 
50% tons in 1942, the highest on record. 
(Continued on page 143) 
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New Railway Aides 
Named by Eastman 


Harstad and Hayes bring long 
experience to their new 
posts with ODT 


Appointments of Oscar N. Harstad and 
William E. Hayes to the positions of as- 
sociate director and assistant director, re- 
spectively, of the Division of Railway 
Transport, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, were announced in the Railway Age 
of December 19, page 1006. 

Mr. Harstad is on leave of absence from 
his position as general manager, lines East, 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific, after almost 39 years in the serv- 





O. N. Harstad 


ice of that road. Born in Sioux City, lowa, 
December 25, 1886, he was educated in the 
public schools and entered the employ of 
the then Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
there January 1, 1904, as chief clerk to the 
superintendent. Later he held a similar po- 
sition at Aberdeen, S. D., from which he 
was promoted in 1911 to be chief clerk to 
the general superintendent at Minneapolis. 
In 1917 Mr. Harstad was made train- 
master, serving on the I. & M. and River 
divisions of the road until October, 1918, 
when he was appointed division superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Aberdeen, S. 
D. In April, 1923, he became general 
superintendent at Chicago, from which po- 
sition he was promoted in October of the 
next year to be assistant general manager, 
stationed at the same point. 
Mr. Harstad’s appointment as general 
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manager, lines East, was effective in No- 
vember, 1925, and he has held that position 
since that time. His first ODT assignment 
involves supervision and co-ordination of 
the field forces of the Division of Rail- 
way Transport. 

Mr. Hayes joined the ODT staff in 
April, 1942, and until receiving his present 
appointment was in the office of informa- 
tion of that agency, working in the capacity 
of information specialist covering its rail- 
way functions. 


Mr. Hayes was born January 27, 1897, in: 


Muncie, Ind., and attended public schools at 
points where his father’s railroad work 
took him. As a youth he learned teleg- 
raphy in the Pennsylvania office at Green- 
ville, Ohio, and in 1913 he entered rail- 
road work as a telegrapher on the Lake 
Erie & Western. In 1915 he secured a 
position as telegrapher on the Chicago di- 
vision of the “Big Four,” and in the next 





0. W. I. Photo 


W. E. Hayes 


six years he held a succession of office and 
operating jobs on this and other midwest- 
ern roads. 

After working in yard clerical positions 
on the Chicago division, at the Indianapolis, 
Ind., terminal, and as a brakeman on the 
St. Louis division of.the “Big Four,” Mr. 
Hayes was with the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific in 1917 and 1918 at the St. 
Louis, Mo., yard. In the latter year he 
went with the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, where he was attached to the 
Chicago office as a freight claim investi- 
gator. 

In 1920 Mr. Hayes left railroad work, 
and from 1921 through 1928 he was en- 
gaged in writing on transportation sub- 
jects for the Associated Press and the 
Hearst newspapers. In 1927 he became 
news editor of the New York Evening 
Journal. In 1929 he was made editor of 
Railroad Magazine, which was revived 
under his direction by the Frank A. Mun- 
sey Company, in which position he con- 
tinued until, in 1931, he resigned to devote 
his full time to free lance magazine writ- 
ing on railroad and related subjects. 
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Fiction based on railroad operating back- 
grounds and fact articles on streamliners, 
c. t. c. and other developments of his 
authorship appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Country Gentlemen, and other 
publications until, in 1942, Mr. Hayes 
joined the staff of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


Navy Shipment Export Permits 


Exemption from the port-traffic permit 
system is extended to shipments for export 
consigned to Navy supply officers or supply 
depots until January 15, 1943, the Office of 
Defense Transportation has announced, 
suspending, until that time, the effective date 
of its previous order, announced in Rail- 
way Age of December 26, page 1036, which 
required either regular ODT permits or 
special Navy Department permits of the 
so-called Series 66 for such freight after 
December 21. 


WPB Has Enough Rail 


As the War Production Board now has 
available all the rail it will need at present 
to, meet demands of the military services, 
it has informed the Office of Defense 
Transportation that certification from that 
office as to the war transportation es- 
sentiality of railroad lines will not be re- 
quired unless further demands are made 
upon it for rail. In making that informa- 
tion public, the ODT indicates that no ac- 
tion will be taken by it to certify whether 
or not lines are essential unless further 
WPB requests are received by it. Unless 
the WPB requisitioning program is revived 
rail abandonments will be authorized only 
through established I. C. C, procedures. 


Manpower Commission Acts to 
Get More Track Laborers 


Approval by the War Manpower Com- 
mission of proposals to import Mexican 
laborers to serve as track workers on 
southwestern railroads has been granted, 
it is reported, as part of a general program 
for the relief of labor shortages in that 
territory. 

After agreements are worked out, it is 
said that men will be brought from other 
sections of the United States, as well as 
from Mexico, under plans designed to pro- 
tect seniority rights, retirement benefits, 
and established working conditions, as well 
as to obtain from the employee some as- 
surance of intention to accept steady em-. 
ployment, in which the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, the federal employment serv- 
ice and other interested agencies will par- 
ticipate. It is expected that details of the 
program will be made public in the near 
future. 


ODT Closes CWN Mail ng Office 
at Detroit 


The Office of Defense Transportation’s 
central mailing office at Detroit, Mich., has 
discontinued operations, and all matters per- 
taining to certificates of war necessity for 
motor trucks are now being handled by the 
regular ODT field force. 

For the convenience of vehicle owners 
who do not live near any of the 142 dis- 
trict offices, the announcement stated, ODT 





is sending representatives into approxi- 
mately 500 additional cities and towns 
throughout the country. They will make 
their headquarters in local chambers of 
commerce and other civic centers. Vehicle 
owners who have not received certificates 
or who have not been allotted sufficient 
mileage and fuel for their necessary oper- 
ations are urged to get in touch with these 
field representatives immediately; for “af. 
ter January 31, fuel, tires and parts will be 
allotted only on the basis of the conditions 
set forth on the certificate of war necessity, 
and no more temporary transport rations, 
under which many vehicles are now being 
operated, will be issued.” 


Eastman Urges Furniture Shows 
Be Cancelled 


In a telegram sent December 24 to ex- 
ecutives of several large furniture exhibits 
regularly held in January, and to individual 
furniture dealers and trade association offi- 
cers, ODT Director Joseph B. Eastman 
appealed to them to cancel all sales shows 
and furniture marts. 

“Last week,” the telegram read, “it be- 
came necessary for me to reiterate and 
bring up to date my request to cancel con- 
ventions, sales gatherings, trade shows, etc. 
This request is based on recent traffic 
trends, including increasing military move- 
ments. 
servation must be accomplished wherever 
possible and palliatives such as mid-week 
travel and avoiding holidays will not suf- 
fice. Therefore, I find it necessary to ad- 
vise all furniture marts and shows pro- 
posed or contemplated that travel which 
will be stimulated by holding such shows 


. will interfere with essential travel and 


strongly urge that you cancel plans. This 
advice is up to date and reflects traffic de- 
velopments during last 30 days and antici- 
pated developments that we can now see 
for coming year. War Production Board 
furniture section in full accord with this 
request from production standpoint.” 

Following this announcement, it was 
stated that plans for some of the furniture 
shows would be carried out, however, as 
the message was interpreted as a request 
and not an order. 


ODT Sees General Order No. 18 
Off to Good Start 


Initial reports on operation of the Office 
of Defense Transportation’s General Order 
No. 18, establishing minimum’ limits for 
loading of carload freight, indicate that ap- 
plication of the order is resulting in “sub- 
stantial savings of cars and motive power,” 
said an ODT announcement of December 
24. The reports show that in November, 
as compared with October, there were in- 
creases in average weight of loads per caf 
for several commodities, ranging from 14 
to over 22 per cent. 

“ODT officials,” according to the ai- 
nouncement, “said that if carload freight 
movements as a whole showed an increas¢ 
in weight of loadings averaging as high as 
15. per cent, there would be a resultant 
saving of possibly 75,000 freight cars week- 
ly, with proportionate savings of motive 
power. The officials stressed the savings 
of motive power and the relief afforded 
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It is now apparent that travel con- . 
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heavily taxed terminal facilities. They ex- 
plained that the car savings, while import- 
ant from the standpoint of conserving 
equipment, were secondary, since the car 
situation is not immediately critical.” 

Continuing, the announcement further 
quotes the “ODT officials” as saying that 
General Order 18 was issued “largely for 
the purpose of reinforcing” the favorable 
trend in the average tons per car of car- 
load freight which in the second quarter of 
1942 reached “a new high record of 40.6 
tons.” Also, it was intended to aid ship- 
pers in their efforts to cooperate on heavier 
loading by requiring competitors to con- 
form to uniform shipping practices. 


Byrnes Calls Rail Presidents to 
Petroleum Meeting 


The critical petroleum supply situation in 
the states along the Atlantic seaboard was 
the subject of a meeting held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 29 to which railroad 
executives were invited by Economic 
Stabilization Director James F. Byrnes. 
This meeting followed one with representa- 
tives of government .agencies concerned 
with petroleum distribution held in Wash- 
ington the previous week, at which it was 
reported that steps had been taken to im- 
prove the situation and that other moves 
are in progress. The conference at which 
railroad men were present was attended, 
in addition to Mr. Byrnes, by Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson, Petroleum Admin- 
istrator Ickes, and ODT Director East- 
man. The railroads were represented by 
John J. Pelley, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, L. W. Bald- 
win, chief executive officer of the Missouri 
Pacific, J. M. Kurn, trustee of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, J. L. Beven, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, E. E. Norris, 
president of the Southern, F. E. William- 
son, president of the New York Central, 
and M. W. Clement, president of the 
Pennsylvania. 


Locomotive Coal Prices Raised 
for Off-Line Roads 


Because mines enjoy a greater margin 
of profit from sales to on-line railroads 
and to commercial accounts than to off-line 
roads, the latter have been experiencing dif- 
ficulties in obtaining adequate supplies, the 
Office of Price Administration announced 
December 28, making public at the same 
time changes in maximum prices for coal 
which certain mines are permitted to 
charge off-line roads. 

Many of these railroads have currently 
been using fuel from emergency stock 
piles, the statement continues, and are faced 
with the necessity of confiscating coal sup- 
plies consigned to other markets and trans- 
ported over their lines. Some off-line roads 
are said already to have reported serious 
shortage. 

Acting under the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937, the Department of Interior’s bi- 
tuminous coal division had fixed minimum 
Prices for locomotive coal for off-line roads 
at 6 to 50 cents less per ton than for on- 
line roads in District 8—West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee and North 
Carolina—and at 10 to 15 cents less in 
District 3—Northern West Virginia. The 
OPA order equalizes the prices for on-line 
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and off-line roads on coal from mines in 
these districts. 

Approximately 13,000,000 tons of coal for 
locomotive use is produced in District 8, 
according to the OPA announcement, and 
40 per cent of this is normally shipped to 
off-line railroads. Approximately 60 per 
cent of the 8,000,000 tons of railroad coal 
mined in District 3 is shipped tor off-line 
consumption. 

The revised prices, the result of co-opera- 
tion between the OPA and the bituminous 
coal division of the Interior Department, 
are covered by Amendment 32 to OPA 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 120. 


Rail’s 1942 Job 
Tops All Records 


(Continued from page 141) 


“9, Average daily movement of freight 
locomotives in 1942 was 122.5 miles, or an 
increase of 57 per cent compared with 1921. 

“10. Tractive power of locomotives aver- 
aged 52,000 pounds, an increase of 40 per 
cent compared with twenty years ago. 

“Never before have demands on the rail- 
roads been-so great as in the past year. 
And never before has rail transportation 
played as important a part in the prosecu- 
tion of a war as now. Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, the railroads almost over 
night were called upon to move thousands 
of our armed forces from one coast to the 
other. These, complete with all equipment 
so as to be available for immediate field 
duty, were handled in scores of special 
trains. As the war program expanded, 
thousands of cars of materials of all kinds 
had to be transported to all parts of the 
country for the construction of defense 
plants. Later, as cars of raw materials 
were moved into those plants, others load- 
ed with manufactured war materials were 
moved away from them and distributed 
throughout the country. With the increase 
in the number of armed forces, lend-lease 
shipments and war production as well as 
the freight traffic, which the cessation of 
intercoastal waterway operation caused to 
be diverted to the rails, the demands upon 
the railroads have continued to grow. 

“Because of war activities in the Pacific, 
the volume of export freight moving to 
Pacific ports now approximates 30 per cent 
of the total handled through all ports com- 
pared with seven per cent in 1941. This 
has increased considerably the average 
length of haul. At the same time export 
freight traffic is moving into North At- 
lantic ports in a steady stream in contrast 
to the situation that prevailed on the East- 
ern seaboard in 1918. 

“Despite the increased load placed on 
them, the railroads in the current year have 
continued successfully to meet not only the 
transportation demands growing out of the 
war but those required to meet civilian 
needs. 

“Railroads in the first eleven months of 
1942 installed in service 60,789 new freight 
cars and 668 new locomotives. Demand 
for materials needed for other war pur- 
poses, especially steel, has resulted in a re- 
duction in the amount of materials allocated 
by the government for new railroad equip- 
ment. Otherwise, the number of new cars 
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and locomotives put in service this year 
would have been greater. The supply of 
certain types of equipment, such as flat, 
gondola and hopper cars, has been at times 
barely adequate to take care of traffic de- 
mands. Additional equipment will be need- 
ed to enable the railroads to continue to 
meet transportation demands. Expecta- 
tions are that greater war activity may re- 
sult in an increase of about ten per cent in 
ton-miles in 1943 compared with 1942. The 
War Production Board has announced a 
program for part of the coming year which 
will enable the railroads to purchase 20,000 
new freight cars and 386 new locomotives, 
including both steam and Diesels. 

“Railroad taxes in the year ended with 
October 31, 1942, were by far the highest 
on record, amounting to the unprecedented 
sum of $1,077,000,000, or a daily average of 
nearly $3,000,000. In the calendar year 
1941, their tax bill was $547,000,000. In 
order to meet their taxes alone, railway 
revenues derived from 56 days of operation 
were required in 1942, compared with 37 
days in 1941. 

“Expenditures for fuel, supplies and ma- 
terials used in current operation by the 
Class I railroads amounted to approximate- 
ly $1,400,000,000 in the calendar year 1942, 
compared with $1,161,000,000 in 1941. 

“Capital expenditures in 1942 for equip- 
ment, roadway and structures and other 
improvements to property are estimated at 
$600,000,000 compared with $543,000,000 in 
the preceding year. 

“Increased traffic as well as larger ex- 
penditures for maintenance work resulted 
in a further increase in employment on the 
railroads in ,1942, the average number of 
employees having been 1,270,000, or an in- 
crease of 11.4 per cent compared with the 
preceding year. Annual earnings per em- 
ployee in 1942 averaged $2,285, compared 
with $2,045 in 1941. 

“Ability of the railroads to handle the 
record traffic this year has been made pos- 
sible by the wholehearted cooperation of 
the shippers of the country; the sympa- 
thetic, and harmonious attitude of the 
Army and Navy; and the wise advice and 
directions of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Through various organizations, 
shippers have concentrated on the prompt 
loading and unloading of freight cars and 
other means of improving the efficiency 
with which freight cars are being utilized 
by shippers and receivers of freight. The 
railroads appreciate the cooperation which 
they have received from private and pub- 
lic sources.” 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Wuitinc Propucts——A 24-page il- 
lustrated book (No. 236) entitled Whiting 
Products for Industry, has been published 
by the Whiting Corporation, Harvey, IIl., 
which gives a comprehensive picture of 
Whiting’s service to industry, with con- 
densed, but pertinent facts regarding its 
varied products, including cranes, railroad 
equipment, cupolas "and foundry equipment. 
Swenson evaporators and filters, and other 
special Whiting equipment for heavy in- 
dustries. The book is attractively printed 
in color and well illustrated with many 


‘photographs of the various types of equip- 


ment and of Whiting plant facilities. 
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Post-War Air Lines 
Won't Need Bounty 


ea thinks legislation can now 
be based on industry’s 
“economic service” 


Promotional phases of government policy 
with respect to civil aviation will diminish 
as the industry emerges from the war in 
a stage of development which will permit 
future legislation to be based “more com- 
pletely on its economic service,” according 
to Chairman Lea of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. Mr. 
Lea expressed this view in a statement 
which appeared in the December 26 issuc 
of the Congressional Record 

The statement reviewed various Con- 
gressional actions which culminated in en- 
actment of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, and went on to list some 16 pro- 
posals, “which appear to merit considera- 
tion” in a study of future legislation for 
the industry. Such a study, Mr. Lea re- 
vealed, will be continued at public hearings 
expected to be conducted “in the early part 
of the year” by the interstate commerce 
committee’s “permanent sub-committee on 
aviation.” 

The sub-committee, which is headed by 
Representative Bulwinkle, Democrat of 
North Carolina, is already convinced “that 
careful consideration must be given to 
proposed amendments to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, particularly with respect to 
commercial operations.” 

In the latter connection Mr. Lea ex- 
pressed the view that the set-up under the 
Civil Aeronautics Act has been “in har- 
mony with the purpose to increase the ef- 
ficiency of our transportation system as 
a whole.” Nevertheless he thinks that the 
provisions of that act “may now well be 
examined in the light of the experience of 
the last four years and in anticipation of 
the approach of problems which can bet- 
ter be provided for in advance rather than 
wait until their solution will be made more 
difficult by practices and conditions which 
will surely develop in the meantime. Also, 
he took occasion to point out that the re- 
cent adoption of legislation providing for 
Interstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tion of freight forwarders was in line with 
“a determined purpose to lift federal regu- 
lation out of the evils of specialized favorit- 
ism, of multiplied, divided, and conflicting 
controls.” 

“Our policy,” Mr. Lea continued, “has 
been to unify regulation from the legisla- 
tive standpoint; coordinate the different 
transportation agencies of the country with 
a view of doing justice to each as between 
other agencies; with the final purpose of 
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giving to each of such agencies, so far as 
practicable, that class of traffic it is best 
qualified to perform for the benefit of the 
country. In other words, the plans look 
toward unification of legislative control, co- 
ordination of agencies in the interest .of 
giving the public better service and pro- 
tecting each agency in that service for 
which it is best qualified. 

“In dealing with aviation, Congress has 
recognized it as part of the transporta- 
tion system of the country and has a policy 
harmonizing it with general transportation 
legislation through common committee and 
legislative control. That policy seeks to 
banish favoritism to any one class of car- 
riers and give equally fair treatment to all 
types of transportation, based upon their 
service to the public. 

“The needs of civil aviation, as a new 
and rapidly developing industry and which 
has been so dependent on encouragement 
and promotion, was given a separate regu- 
latory body on account of those promotion 
features. As the airplane advances it can 
be based more completely on its economic 
service; its promotional phases will di- 
minish and its transportation importance 
increase.” 

Among Mr. Lea’s 16 proposals were 
those asking if regulation of air transport 
should be extended to contract carriers; 
if there should be provisions requiring air 
carriers to obtain certificates of convenience 
and necessity; if federal incorporation of 
air carriers would be desirable; if there 
should be “a more coherent and _ stable 
long-range program of airport construc- 
tion ;” and if regulation of rates for foreign 
air transportation should be extended. 


New York-Washington and New 
York-Philadelphia Fares 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified Ex Parte 148’s rule for the 
disposition of fractions to authorize the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, Reading 
and Central of New Jersey to adjust their 
New York-Washington and New York- 
Philadelphia fares so that they will end in 
0 or 5. The-adjustments will involve mak- 
ing the one-way first class fare between 
New York and Washington one cent less 
than it would be under the unmodified 
rule; while between New York and Phila- 
delphia, the one-way first-class fare will be 
two cents less and the one-way coach fare 
two cents more. 

The railroads’ proposal in this connec- 
tion was noted in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 5, 1942, page 940. They sought the 
modification because the collection of fares 
which did not end in 0 or 5 would “tend 
to intensify the congestion at ticket offices 
at Washington, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, and put a greater burden upon con- 
ductors in the collection of cash fares.” 
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_ing fund, 


1.C.C.’s Monon Plan 
Cuts Fixed Charges 


Provision is made to continue 
joint stock control by 
L. & N. and Southern 


No provision is made for holders of se- 
cured notes and claims or of the preferred 
and common stock of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville in the proposed plan 
for reorganization of that road submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Examiner Milo H. Brinkley. Annual fixed 
charges would be reduced by the pian from 
$1,513,028 to $162,547. Total capitalization 
of the new company would be $30,079,094, 
as compared with $45,344,943 for the old. 

Pointing out that the cost of reproduc- 
tion less depreciation plus the value of 
lands and rights and the amount of work- 
ing capital required for carrier purposes 
amounted in 1941 to $32,171,860, the exam- 
iner reports that capitalization at 4% per 
cent of the 1940 earnings—which he re- 
gards as a good indication of the maximum 
average earnings in the future—would pro- 
duce $30,032,000, or approximately the fig- 
ure proposed for the new capitalization. 

This figure was arrived at, the report in- 
dicates, by considering the 1940 earnings 
in comparison with the much smaller net 
earnings in the 10 preceding years, the ac- 
tual 1941 earnings available for interest of 
$2,296,000, and the prospective large earn- 
ings of the immediate war years. 

Under the proposed plan two classes of 
bonds and two classes of stock would be 
issued, representing all of the capitaliza- 
tion of the new company except equipment 
obligations. Both classes of bonds would 
be contingent interest issues, one of $8,736,- 
209 to be a first mortgage bearing a 4% 
per cent rate and the other, of $7,856,949, 
to be a second mortgage at 4% per cent. 
Non-voting Class A common stock, pre- 
ferred only in liquidation up to its par 
value of $25 per share, would be issued in 
the amount of $8,440,326, while Class B 
common stock, of no par value but stated 
at $20 per share, would amount to $4,975,- 
610. 

Fixed charges of $162,547 provided for 
under the examiner’s plan would, in his 
opinion, be within reasonable limits, as the 
average available for such purposes in the 
years 1930 to 1941, inclusive, was $537,262 
a year, but he is of the opinion that a fur- 
ther increase in such charges should not be 
made except to cover interest on future 
equipment obligations. The sum allocated 
to fixed charges would be distributed be- 
tween the Chicago & Western Indiana sink- 
requiring $109,200 annually, 
(Continued on page 147) 
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Conductor Awarded 
A Medal of Honor 


Is acclaimed for risking his 
own life to save that 
of another 


An Illinois Central conductor, Hollis W. 
Wortham of Louisville, Ky., has been 
awarded a medal of honor by President 
Roosevelt upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Award of Medals of Honor, 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, under the 1905 law which pro- 
vides for such medals for outstanding feats 
of bravery in connection with saving life 
upon railroads. 

The act which brought this award is de- 
scribed in a commission notice as occurring 
February 27, 1942, within the limits of the 
government reservation at Fort Knox, Ky. 
An Illinois Central switching locomotive 
was engaged in pushing seven box cars 
eastward on a curve toward the reserva- 
tion warehouses. A brakeman was riding 
on the front of the leading car, another 
brakeman was on top of the following car, 
and another brakeman was stationed at a 
nearby street crossing, while Mr. Wortham 
was on the platform of a warehouse some 
275 ft. east of the point where the rescue 
took place. 

As the moving cars rounded the curve 
and were about to enter straight track, the 
brakeman riding the leading car observed 
G. Douglass Carter, a deaf mute, walking 
eastward in the center of the track on 
which the movement was being made with 
his back toward the approaching cars. 

Because of his impaired hearing, Mr. 
Carter did not hear the approaching cars 
or the warnings shouted to him by the 
brakeman. Mr. Wortham also called to 
Mr. Carter, but as his warnings were not 
heeded, he ran to the man and attempted 
to force him from the track. Not under- 
standing the conductor’s purpose, Mr. Car- 
ter resisted the attempt to rescue him. 
While the men were struggling in the path 
of the moving cars a corner of the leading 
car struck Mr. Wortham with such force 
as to throw both men to the ground clear 
of the track. Neither man was injured. 

The locomotive and cars were moving at 
a speed of five to ten miles per hour, and 
the leading car was about 15 feet from Mr. 
Carter when the conductor reached him. 
The train was not stopped until after the 
leading car had passed over the point 
where the men had been struggling. 

The medal awarded Mr. Wortham was 
the forty-eighth bestowed for acts of brav- 
ery of this character since the enactment 
of the Medals of Honor Act in 1905. 


November Truck Freight Volume 
6.2 Per Cent Under October 


Freight transported by motor carriers in 
November dropped 6.2 per cent under the 
volume moved in October, but held 23.1 
per cent over November, 1941, according 
to American Trucking Associations. 

Comparable reports were received by A. 
T. A. from 202 motor carriers in 42 states. 
The reporting carriers transported an ag- 
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gregate of 1,470,885 tons in November, as 
against 1,568,380 tons in October, and 
1,195,160 tons in November, 1941. The A. 
T. A. index figure, based on the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting carriers 
for the 1938-1940 period as 100, was 176.94. 
The index for October was 185.91. 

Slightly less than 83%4 per cent of all 
tonnage transported in the month was re- 
ported by carriers of general freight. The 
volume in this category decreased 7.1 un- 
der October, but increased 17 per cent over 
November of last year.. Transporters of 
petroleum products, accounting for 1314 per 
cent of the total tonnage reported, showed 
an increase of 1.8 per cent over October, 
and a remarkable increase of 98.7 per cent 
over November, 1941. Haulers of iron and 
steel products reported slightly less than 
one per cent of the total tonnage; their 
volume showed a decrease of 7.4 per cent 
under October, and a decrease of 8.3 per 
cent under November, 1941. A little more 
than two per cent of the total tonnage re- 
ported was miscellaneous commodities, in- 
cluding tobacco, milk, textile products, coke, 
bricks, building materials, cement and 
household goods. ‘Tonnage in this class 
showed a decrease of 16.3 per cent under 
October, but held 0.7 per cent over Novem- 
ber of last year. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 19 totaled 742,911 cars. 
This was a decrease of 55,957 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1941, but an in- 
crease of 45,156 cars as compared with the 
same week in 1940. The summary for the 
December 19 week as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R. follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 


For the Week Ended Saturday, December 19_ 
District 1940 
Eastern 6 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas 
Southern 
Northwestern... 
Central Western 
Southwestern .. 


72,583 48,372 





Total Western 


Districts . 276,989 


742,911 


233,690 
697,755 





Total All Roads. 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

products .... 
Livestock 


RAR eae or 
Forest products 


27,933 
12,032 
148,580 
12,686 


150,066 
365,651 


798,868 
807,225 
833,375 
866,180 
799,386 


87,147 
358,898 


Dec. 742,911 
Dec. 740,336 
Dec. 5 759,621 
Nov. 743,533 
Nov. 836,427 





697,755 
736,340 
738,513 
728,525 
733,488 





Cumulative Total, 
Weeks .. 42,227,144 41,683,262 35,812,547 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended December 19 totaled 65,169 as com- 
pared with 61,760 for the same week last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
65,169 
66,724 
66,885 
61,760 


Total for Canada: 
Dec. 19, 
Dec. 12, 
pec, 755 
Dec. 20, 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Dec. 19, 1942 
Dec. 20, 1941 
Dec. 21, 1940 


I.C.C. Rejects OPA 
- Plea in Rate Case 


Gives opinion in Texas case 
that 6 per cent return is 
not too generous 


Indicating its view that wartime railroad 
earnings of around six per cent on book 
investment are not out of line when ap- 
praised in the light of the lean pre-war 
decade and the wear and tear of current 
traffic on rail facilities, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered Texas 
roads to apply the Ex Parte 148 increases 
to intrastate rates and fares, thereby re. 
jecting. a petition of the Office of Price 
Administration which opposed the adjust- 
ment. The report in No. 28846 was by 
Chairman-elect Alldredge who spoke for 
an unanimous commission, although Com- 
missioner Splawn did not participate; it 
was immediately interpreted by many ob- 
servers as a preview of what the commis- 
sion might finally do with respect to pend- 
ing petitions wherein OPA, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and others are seek- 
ing to have all the Ex Parte 148 increases 
rescinded. 

Among other general observations, the 
commission said that the “inflationary” 
factor was “carefully weighed and reflected 
in the increases which we authorized under 
Ex Parte 148.” Those increases, it added, 
“were graded all the way from nothing at 
all through three per cent and six per cent 
on freight to 10 per cent on passenger 
traffic.” 

“Our report in Ex Parte No. 148,” it 
went on, “reveals that with respect to iron 
ore, coal and coke, after taking notice, 
among other things, of the effect upon the 
national defense of cumulative increases in 
production costs of manufactured products 
and the use of fuel as a primary necessity 
of life, we concluded that no _ increases 
should be allowed upon iron ore, not 
ground, and that the increases upon coal 


and coke should be less than those pro- _ 


posed by the carriers. With respect to 
agricultural products we said that to a 
considerable extent the amount of any in- 
creases allowed on other commodities 
would be reflected in higher prices of ma- 
terials and supplies consumed on the farms 
and ranches; that the consumer of food 
would be better off if food be cheap; that 
advances in the prices of foodstuffs as 
major elements in the cost of living afford 
a predicate for renewed demands for 
higher wages in transportation and other 
industries; that it is in the interest of the 
carriers and of the general public that the 
cost of food shall not be permitted to ad- 
vance any more than necessary; and that 
considering all these factors and others m- 
volved it seemed just and reasonable to 
permit the going rates on agricultural 
products and livestock to be increased by 
a lesser percentage than those on non-basic 
commodities generally.” 

Previously the commission had recalled 
that at the Ex Parte 148 hearings the 
Price Administrator “did not offer any 
evidence and did not oppose the increas¢s 
there sought bythe carriers but after our 
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decision in that proceeding he filed a peti- 
tion seeking a suspension of the approved 
increases,” which petition was denied. It 
went on to point out that the Emergency 
Price Control Act, as amended October 2, 
1942, made “no change in the jurisdiction 
of the established agencies charged with 
the regulation of the rates, fares, and 
charges of common carriers and other pub- 
lic utilities”; although the amendment did 
contain that provision stipulating that no 
common carrier or utility could make any 
general increase in its September 15, 1942, 
rates without first giving 30 days’ notice 
to the President and consenting to the in- 
tervention before the appropriate regula- 
tory body of such agency as the President 
might designate. 

OPA has been made the official inter- 
ventionist; but the commission insists that 
the provision authorizing such intervention 
makes no changes in Interstate Commerce 
Act provisions relative to transportation 
rates and charges. It points out that no 
one has ever contended that the act was 
modified by the similar provision in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935 and 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, “author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Bituminous Coal Commission to file com- 
plaints with us with respect to the rates on 
farm products and coal, respectively, and 
providing that before hearing or disposing 
of any complaint filed by any person other 
than the Secretary of Agriculture con- 
cerning rates on farm products, or the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission with respect to 
rates on coal, we shall notify those re- 
spective agencies and upon their applica- 
tion shall permit them to appear and be 
heard.” 

The implication that the commission does 
not consider wartime earnings of six per 
cent out of line came in its discussion of 
the financial situation of the Texas roads. 
There the report said: 

“The recent increase in the carriers’ 
rates of return as shown by the appendix, 
for example 6.21 per cent on operations in 
Texas in May 1942, are the result primar- 
ily of the increased traffic due to the pres- 
ent emergency. It follows the lean period 
of 1931-1941, when the rates of return on 
the carriers’ interstate and intrastate op- 
erations in Texas ranged from 0.57 per 
cent to 3.36, and averaged only 1.56 per 
cent, with an operating ratio ranging 
from 71 to 81, and averaging 77 per cent. 
The 3.36 per cent return in 1941 reflects 
a net railway operating income of about 
$30,000,000. The corresponding net rail- 
way operating income for 1942, based on 
the first five months of that year, is esti- 
mated at $50,000,000, which is equivalent 
to a return of 5.6 per cent. Applying the 
Ex Parte No. 148 increases to the intra- 
state operations in Texas would increase 
this return to about six per cent. These 
returns are based on book investment, the 
rate-making value not being shown of 
record. 

“At least 50 per cent of the total volume 
of tonnage now being handled by the 
southwestern rail carriers and the Texas 
carriers in particular, consists of materials 
used in the war effort. Besides the con- 


stant increase in the volume of war traffic, 
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the complexion of the remaining traffic is 
undergoing a constant change, due in part 
to embargoes against grain shipments and 
in part to the greatly restricted movement 
of automobiles,’ refrigerators, radios, and 
other civilian traffic. 

“The increased use of railroad facilities 
due to the war effort necessarily entails a 
corresponding increase in plant deprecia- 
tion resulting from the added wear and 
tear consequent thereupon. Because of the 
existing circumstances and conditions aris- 
ing out of the war economy, it is impos- 
sible for the railroads to obtain the labor 
and materials necessary to the adequate 
maintenance and preservation of their 
properties. Accordingly, effective July 1, 
1942, we have authorized the carriers at 
their option to accrue in their accounts de- 
ferred maintenance so long as the money is 
set aside as an actual cash reserve. Ob- 
viously, to the extent that any deterioration 
or depletion of respondents’ properties in 
Texas was not taken care of in their op- 
erating expenses during the preceding six 
months, the rate of return on their Texas 
operations for the first half of 1942 may be 
somewhat overstated.” 

Involved in the decision were all Ex 
Parte 148 increases on Texas intrastate 
freight traffic, and the 10 per cent fare in- 
crease insofar as it applies to intrastate 
first-class fares, bringing them up to 3.3 
cents per mile. The Texas commission . 
had allowed the fare increase subject to the 
three-cents-per-mile maximum provided in 
Texas law, but the I.C.C. had a precedent 
for overriding this Texas law, i.e. the 
1920 decision wherein it ordered Texas 
intrastate fares to be increased to 3.6 cents 
per mile. In ordering that the intrastate 
rates be brought into line with the inter- 
state adjustment the commission found that 
a failure to do so would result in unjust 
discrimination against interstate commerce 
and undue preference of intrastate com- 
merce. 


Morse Says Vacation Agreements 
Not a ‘*Make Work’ Plan 


In the full text of his award in the con- 
‘troversy between the railroads and four- 
teen non-operating unions involving inter- 
pretations and applications of the vacation 
agreement of December 17, 1941, the 
referee, Wayne L. Morse of the National 
War Labor Board, has commented critical- 
ly upon the attitude, as he understood it, of 
counsel of both parties in the dispute. 

It was his impression, says Mr. Morse of 
the hearings in Chicago, July 30 and Aug- 
ust 1 and 2, which were reported in Rail- 
way Age of August 8, page 234, “that both~ 
sides of this dispute seemed to have lost 
sight of the primary purpose of the vaca- 
tion agreement; namely, to give a vacation 
with. pay each year to the employees in- 
volved in the dispute. It certainly was 
not the intention of the parties originally 
to make it as difficult as possible for em- 
ployees to get a vacation, nor was it their 
intention to make the vacation grant as 
great a burden upon the carriers as pos- 
sible.” 

Referring in another place to Article 4 
of the agreement, which states that con- 
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sideration shall be given employees’ prefer- 
ences when fixing vacation dates, consistent 
with requirements of service, Mr. Morse 
remarks that “it would appear that the 
carriers have been adamant in their con- 
tention that they should maintain final and 
complete managerial control over the grant- 
ing of vacations. The employees, on the 
other hand, seem to have taken the posi- 
tion that their convenience, when it comes 
to granting vacations, should be the para- 
mount consideration in applying Article 4. 
To a certain extent the impression is cre- 
ated by the record that if employees are 
unable to get their vacations during the 
summer months they feel that their rights 
under Article 4 have not been fully pro- 
tected.” 

Calling for “mutual confidence” in ad- 
ministering the vacation system, the referee 
remarks that “there runs through the entire 
record of this case evidence that the em- 
ployees, rightly, or wrongly, entertain the 
suspicion that some of the carriers, at least, 
seek to interpret and apply the vacation 
agreement in every way possible which 
will save money at the expense cf the 
workers. . . . On the other hand, there is 
certainly plenty in the record of this case 
which shows that the representatives of 
the carriers suspect the representatives of 
the employees of advancing technical and 
strained interpretations of the contract in 
order to seek advantages for the employees 
not intended when the agreement was 
adopted. One cannot read the record as 
submitted by the carriers without recog- 
nizing that the carriers suspect the em- 
ployees of using the vacation agreement 
to gain additional financial advantages for 
the employees over and above the paid va- 
cations themselves. 

“The vacation agreement,” Mr. Morse 
adds, “was not designed to foster a make 
work” program or provide hidden wage in- 
creases, and it is respectfully suggested that 
the representatives of the employees should 
do everything in their power to remove 
from the minds of the representatives of the 
carriers the suspicion that any such motives 
lie back of the employees’ proposals for 
administering the vacation agreement.” 

In all, 22 questions in dispute are dis- 
cussed in the referee’s report. Of these, 
four were settled by mutual agreement in 
the course of the proceedings. In six cases 
Mr. Morse has accepted substantially the 
employees’ interpretations, while in seven 
cases he favors the interpretation of the 
railroads. In the other five cases he out- 
lines in some detail decisions differing from 
the suggestions of both parties. 


‘““Crandfather’’ Certificate Issued 
to Federal Barge Lines 


The government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, operating the Federal 
Barge Lines, has been found by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be entitled 
to a “grandfather” certificate under Part 
III of the Interstate Commerce Act, au- 
thorizing continuance of its water carrier 
operations. The report by Division 4 is 
in No. W-381. 

I. W. C. got.all it asked, except author- 
ity to serve points on the Missouri river 
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‘*‘Big Boy’’— the world’s largest and 


most powerful steam locomotive. 


Not just one, but twenty of these gi- 
gantic locomotives are giving remark- 
able and outstanding performance in 
the movement of war traffic in the 
mountainous western territory of the 
Union Pacific —‘‘The Strategic Middle 
Route’’ to and from all the West. 











Locomotive Characteristics 
540,000 lb. 
762,000 lb. 

23% x 32 ins. 

68 ins. 

300 lb. 

28 tons 
24,000 gals. 
135,375 lb. 


Weight on Drivers 
Weight of Engine 
Cylinders (Four) 
Diameter of Drivers 
Boiler Pressure 

Tender Capacity—Fuel 
Tender Capacity—Water 
Tractive Power 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


Manufacturers of Mobile Power 
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north of Kansas City, Mo., the commis- 
sion concluding that the applicant was‘ not 
there engaged in “bona fide operation” con- 
tinuously since the January 1, 1940, 
“grandfather” date. The record, according 
to the report, showed that I. W. C. had 
not engaged in transportation north of 
Kansas City since 1935 when it handled 
three shipments of grain in bulk from 
Leavenworth, Kans., to Chicago. 

Aside from this denial of the north-of- 
Kansas-City phase of the application, the 
commission’s finding was that I. W. C..“was 
in bona fide operation on January 1, 1940, 
as a common carrier by water by non- 
self-propelled vessels with the use of sepa- 
rate towing vessels, in interstate or foreign 
commerce, in the transportation of com- 
modities generally between ports and points 
along (1) the Mississippi river from Min- 
neapolis to its mouth, including Cairo, (2) 
the St. Croix river from Stillwater to its 
confluence with the Mississippi river. (3) 
the Illinois Waterway, and Lake Michigan 
between Waukegan and Gary, inclusive, 
(4) the Missouri river from Kansas City, 
Kans., to its confluence with the Mississippi 
river, (5) the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
from the Mississippi river to Mobile, and 
(6) the Mobile, Tombigbee, Warrior and 
Black Warrior rivers, including the Locust 
and Mulberry forks of the Black Warrior 
river and Short creek, including the ports 
named, except as such operations have 
heretofore been authorized by the commis- 
sion in certificates issued to applicant un- 
der the Inland Waterways Corporation 
Act.” 

In the latter connection the report ex- 
plained that the applicant already had I. 
W. C. Act certificates for service to ports 
where it maintained or sought joint-rate 
arrangements with railroads; and Part III 
provided that such certificates shall continue 
in effect. 


I.C.C.’s Monon Plan 
Cuts Fixed Charges 
(Continued from page 144) 


leased line rentals, amounting to $29,738, 
and $23,609 for interest on present equip- 
ment obligations and conditional sales con- 
tracts. 

Contingent interest charges on the two 
issues of bonds proposed would total $724,- 
852 annually. Sinking fund payments of 
$100,000 per year are provided for, and 
$210,000 annually is allocated for additions 
and betterments, bringing the total of 
charges before dividends to $1,197,399. The 
two classes of stock are to share equally 
in dividend appropriations, and the exam- 
iner points out that the income available 
for interest in 1941 would, after provision 
for the charges enumerated, have left avail- 
able for dividends about $1.87 per share. 

Under the plan holders of refunding 
mortgage bonds of the old company and 
Indianapolis & Louisville mortgage bonds 
would receive about 33.9 per cent of their 
claims in new first mortgage bonds, 31.85 
per cent in second mortgage bonds, and 
34.25 per cent in Class A stock. Public 
holders of the first and general 5 and 6 
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per cent mortgage bonds would receive 
about 3.23 per cent of their claims in first 
mortgage bonds, 1.42 per cent in second 
mortgage bonds, 1.52 per cent in Class A 
stock, and 22.62 per cent in Class B stock. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation would 
receive about 5.96 per cent of its claim 
(amounting to $1,705,000) in first mort- 
gage bonds, 2.61 per cent in second mort- 
gage bonds, 2.8 per cent in Class A stock, 
and 41.7 per cent in Class B stock. The 
Chase National Bank of New York for its 
claim for $1,151,073 would be allocated 


* 10.89 per cent of its claim in first mortgage 


bonds, 4.77 per cent in second mortgage 
bonds, 5.12 per cent in Class A stock, and 
76.23 per cent in Class B stock. 

In providing for limited fixed charges 
under the new plan, the examiner points 
out that the purchase of new equipment, 
particularly freight cars, is essential to 
continued efficient operation of the road. 
While he assumes that such equipment as 
can be manufactured under current condi- 
tions can readily be financed from cash on 
hand or earnings in the near future, sub- 
stantial new equipment trust obligations 
will eventually be necessary in his opinion 
to meet the road’s needs in this respect: 
Certain proposals of creditors for under- 
taking grade reduction programs and pur- 
chasing Diesel-electric locomotives the ex- 
aminer would defer for later study. 

In finding the preferred and common 
stock of the debtor company without value, 
the examiner recognizes that the Southern 
and Louisville & Nashville thereby would 
lose control of the property, yet he accepts 
the opinion of committees representing 
creditors that continuation of traffic inter- 
change between these roads and the Mo- 
non is essential to the prosperity of the 
new company. 

“The connections of the debtor,” he points 
out, “are such that it is largely limited to 
dealing with the proprietary companies. 
The debtor handles essentially north and 
south traffic and is not in a position to han- 
dle any large amount of the highly com- 
petitive east and west traffic. It must have 
the support of strong connections at the 
Ohio river if it is to procure essential ton- 
nage. The Louisville & Nashville and the 
Southern offer the strongest alliance the 
debtor can secure because their lines serve 
the entire South and neither has a line of 
its own into the territory of the debtor. 
The retention of an interest by the pro- 
prietary companies in the debtor’s lines is 
vitally necessary to the prosperity of the 
debtor, although it is possible that the 
debtor could continue to exist without their 
aid, but with greatly reduced earnings.” 
Strong representations were made by state 
officials and other interests representing 
southern opinion, he adds, that the relation- 
ship between these roads-should be con- 
tinued. 

To effect continuation of this relation- 
ship under the plan of reorganization, the 
examiner proposes that a trust be formed 
to have custody over all of the new Class 
B stock. For a period of three years the 
trustees would have power to transfer 50 
per cent of this stock to the Louisville & 
Nashville and Southern in exchange for a 
trafic agreement “and other considera- 
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tions.” Such an agreement has been ap- 
proved by the two proprietary roads, sub- 
ject to. the proposed plan of reorganization 
becoming effective. Ownership of 50 per 
cent of Class B stock would constitute con- 
trol of the reorganized company, the exain- 
iner says. The stock remaining in the 
hands of the trustees, and any other assets 
they may have, would then be distributed 
pro rata among all parties to whom shares 
of the Class B stock were allotted in the 
plan. 

Accompanying the examiner’s proposed 
plan is a.notice to parties of record that 
exceptions to the report must be filed in 
Washington, D. C., and served so as to 
reach other counsel within 45 days from 
December 22, while replies to such excep- 
tions must be filed not later than 10 days 
after the date when the exceptions are due. 


Northwest Service Command 
Takes Over Routes to Alaska 


The Northwest Service Command has 
been established by the Army to supervise 
and maintain supply routes to the Alaskan 
Area. Technical supervision of the White 
Pass & Yukon, a three-foot gage line 
which links the Alcan International High- 
way with the Inside Passage at Skagway 
is under the direction of Brigadier General 
Carl R. Gray, Jr., commander of the Mili- 
tary Railway Service with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., while Major John E. Aus- 


Col. Wheeler, Left, and Major Ausland, 
Right, Are Standing on the Platform of 
One of the Historic White Pass & 
Yukon Coaches Which Used to Carry 
Goldseekers into the Klondike 


land is in charge of the Army operation 
of this railroad with headquarters at Skag- 
way and Colonel John W. Wheeler is the 
engineer officer in charge of the Alcan In- 
ternational Highway recently completed 
from Dawson Creek, B. C., to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, a distance of 1,630 miles. His 
headquarters are at Whitehorse. Both 
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MODERN fiz Krakes help Secure 
the MOST from Available Facilities 


Smooth train handling — higher operating 


speeds in safety — adequate control for heavy 
tonnage trains — maximum flexibility for quick 
terminal shifting — reliable performance under 
tigorous duty — durability for long time service. 
These advantages accruing from the use of 
modern air brakes, adapted for specific require- 
ments on various types of equipment, are help- 
ing to expedite volume shipments of vital war- 
lime materials and supplies * Moreover, they 
will be an accumulating asset for peacetime 


transportation as an increasing proportion of 


locomotives and cars become equipped with 
this up-to-date apparatus. Now the demand is 
for quantity, time-saving, and continuity. Then, 


operating economy may be a major require- 


ment, and you'll need the most of the best. 














Colonel Wheeler and Major Ausland are 
on leave from the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. The former was executive assist- 
ant to the president and the latter was as- 
sistant engineer. 


L. N. E. R.’s Middlesbrough 
Station Bombed 


From the information agent of the Lon- 
don & North Eastern comes a story of the 


bombing of its Middlesbrough station 
which has just been released by the 
censors. 


Bombs hit the station, smashing part of 
the buildings and cutting off the four 
through lines, at the same time causing 
considerable damage to a train which was 
standing in the station. The head-end of 
the locomotive was damaged, the car bod- 
ies torn and windows broken. The engi- 
neer and fireman of the train were in- 
jured and several other railway employees 
were killed. 

Almost before the noise of the explosions 
and falling masonry had ceased, L. N. E. 
R. men and women were back on the job, 
some of them working for 33 hours with- 
out relief. Within 15 minutes of the end 
of the raid, buses had been lined up to 
supply shuttle service around the break in 
the line. Ten minutes later these buses 
were in operation. The public was in- 
formed of this alternate service through 
the use of loudspeakers mounted on vans 
supplied by the local information commit- 
tee. A railway employee was sent on bi- 
cycle to put this information on L. N. E. 
R. bill boards in the town and suburbs. 
Arrangements were made for the delivery 
in Middlesbrough of newspapers, mail, 
milk, fish and other perishable traffic by 
highway direct from the Stockton station 
and war workers were taken directly to 
their destinations by buses. 

Within an hour of the raid, 200 troops 
were hard at work helping L. N. E. R. em- 
ployees to clear the debris away and re- 
store the tracks. The damaged locomotive 
and cars were removed in a few hours and 









by early afternoon of the following day the 
freight lines were cleared for traffic. Pas- 
senger train service was resumed less than 
48 hours .after the raid. 


Representation of Employees 


The National Mediation Board has dis- 
missed the application of the Utility 
Workers Organizing Committee (C. I. O.) 
for its intervention in a dispute as to rep- 
resentation of certain maintenance of way 
employees of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. Preliminary investigations 
had led the board to suggest to the union 
that it should modify or withdraw the ap- 
plication, but the suggestion was declined 
and a formal hearing was conducted No- 
vember 5 before David J. Lewis, a member 
of the board. 

The employees involved were ditcher en- 
gineers and crane engineers, watchmen and 
firemen, altogether 37 out of a total of 
about 3,600 maintenance employees covered 
by an agreement between the railroad and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees (A. F. of L.) The issue raised 
was whether these employees constitute a 
separate class or craft, under the Railway 
Labor Act, or whether they are only a 
part of the craft usually recognized as 
maintenance of way employees. 

In its decision the board points out that 
it is not authorized by the law to originate 
crafts or classes of its own design. “It 
is implicit in the law,” it states, “and it 
has so been held by the courts that crafts 
or classes are established by the employees 
by their own voluntary action.” On 
virtually all railroads all maintenance of 
way employees are treated as a single 
craft, the board points out, as they are 
on the railroad involved, and in accordance 
with the Railway Labor Act the board 
“has consistently held that it does not have 
authority to issue certifications which 
comprehend only portions of established 
crafts or classes.” 

The majority rule principle, the ruling 





The Middlesbrough Station of the L. N. E. R. After the Raid 
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says, “is the essence of industrial democ. 
racy. But this principle must be applied 
within stabilized and well recognized 
groups of employees, if it is to help rather 
than hinder the employees. It cannot he 
used to obtain separate representation 
rights for small groups of disgruntled em- 
ployees wherever they may be found. . , . 
Once the lines of well established crafts or 
classes are broken their complete disinte- 
gration would soon follow. Then, instead 
of stability in collective bargaining relg- 
tionships in the railroad industry, there 
would be chaos.” 

On the Quanah, Acme & Pacific the ap- 
propriate unions operating through the A. 
F. of L. Railway Employees’ Department 
were authorized to represent machinists, 
carmen (including coach cleaners), helpers 
and apprentices of these classes, power 
house employees and shop laborers. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
authorized to represent engineers, firemen 
and hostlers on the Cornwall, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America was designated to represent sig- 
nalmen and telegraph linemen on the 
Louisiana & Arkansas. None of these em- 
ployees had previously been represented by 
any organization, the board states. 

Signalmen and telegraph linemen on the 
Kansas City Southern will be represented 
hereafter by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Signalmen of America as a result of a 
National Mediation Board order. These 
employees had been represented by the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, but that 
union relinquished its rights in that con- 
nection before the ruling was announced. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


ALLIED Rartway Suppry Assocration.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF 
FIcErRS.—W. R. Curtis, G. M. & O. R. R, 

105 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AceEnts.—E. P. Soebbing, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J, 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, May 18-20, 1943, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RartLway ADVERTIS 
Inc AGENnTs.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros, 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger. C. I & L 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Il. 

AMERICAN RaiLway BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSO 
CIATION.—Miss Lorene Kindred, Room 822, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, October 19-21, 1943, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

American Rattway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

AMERICAN RAILWwAy DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—H. C. Millman, Ind. Agent, Pennsylvania 
R. R., Union Station, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN Raitway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi 
cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MAGazINeE Epitors’ Associ’ 
TION.—Page N. Price, Norfolk & Wester? 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. ©. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 


N. Y. 
Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rai 


way Mechanical Engineer, 105 West Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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American Transit AssocraTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AmertcAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—H. 

L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, April 27-29, 
1943, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLroaps.—H. J. 

Forster, Transportation Building, Washington, 

D.C 


Operations and Maintenance Department. 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, I 

Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
ame 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective portent. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Engineering Division—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ih. 
Electrical Section.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. ° 
Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Purchases and Stores Division.—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
Transportation Building, Washington, 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 

Motor Transport Division.—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Car-Service Division—E. W. Coughlin, 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
oe Transportation Building, Washington, 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AssoctaTION OF RatLway Craim AceEnts.—F. L. 
en. Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 

arrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

BrincE AND Buitp1nc Suprry MEn’s Assocta- 
Tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

CanapriAN Rattway CLus.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month. 
except June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. Lours, Mo. 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFicers’ ASsoOcIATION.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Asst. to Vice-Pres., C. B 
Chicago, Il. 

Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF CHICAGO.—W. Ss 
Burns, (Second Vice-Pres.) General Ameri- 
can Transportation Corp., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Centra, Rartway Cius or Burrato.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
Second Thursday of each month except June, 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CaR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
Pes T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 

, oor), New York, N. Y. 

ASTERN Can FoREMAN’S ASSOCIATION.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
egular meetings, second Friday of January, 
March, April, May, October and November, 

L 9 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

OcOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE OPFFIcers’ ASSOCIA- 
T10n.—C, M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
No. Little Rock, Ark. 

irs Borer Makers’ Assocration.—-A. F. 
tiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
ITIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. n- 
nual meeting, September, 1943, Chicago, IIl. 

NaTIONAL RatLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

New EnNcianp Raitroap CLtus.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rarsroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September, and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Paciric Rattway Cxius.—William S. Wollner, 

Box A, Sausalito, Ca. Regular meet- 
ings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal. 

RaiLway Business Associration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicayo, III. 

Rartway Cuius or PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 


except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Raitway E Lectric SuppLty MANUFACTURERS’ 


AssociaTIon.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 
RAILwAy FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

RatLway SuppLy MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RAILwAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery cs 30 Church St., New York, 
N.. ¥. eets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Rattway Tie Association.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
507 Shell Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WaAy Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Lorene Kindred, Room 822, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 21-23, 1943, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, II. 

Sicnat APPLIANCE AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
— W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 
ia. 

Toronto Raitway Cius.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty AssociaTIon.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, Annual 
meeting, October, 1943. 

WESTERN RaiLway Cius.—E. E. Thulin (Execu- 
tive Secretary), 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Regular meetings, third Monday 
of each month, except January, June, July, 
August and September, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


Abandonments 





Curcaco & NortH WESTERN.—This road 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval of a plan whereby 
the North Western’s 87-mile line between 
Illco, Wyo., and Shoshoni would be aban- 
doned, the C. & N. W. to obtain perma- 
nent trackage rights over a like mileage of 
Burlington line between Illco and Bone- 
ville. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Examiner Paul C. Albus in a proposed 
report in Finance Docket 13957 has recom- 
mended that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorize this road to abandon a 
branch line from Alford Junction, Pa., to 
Montrose, 9.93 miles. 
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Construction 





Attantic Coast Line.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Finance Docket 11709 has extended from 
March 31, 1943, to March 31, 1944, the 
time within which this company may com- 
plete a 0.95-mile extension in Columbus 
County, N. C., to serve a plant of the 
Riegel Paper Corporation. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ount0.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Fi- 
nance Docket 11917 has extended from 
December 31, 1942, to December 31, 1944, 
the time within which this company may 
complete a 6.6-mile extension from a point 
at or near Van, W. Va. 


Cutcaco & NortH WEsTERN.—This road 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval of an aban- 
donment-trackage rights-construction plan 
which contemplates building two connect- 
ing tracks of 900 feet and three miles in 
length at Illco, Wyo. and between Sho- 
shoni and Boneville. The other phases of 
the proposal involve abandonment by the 
C. & N. W. of its 87-mile line between 
Illco and Shoshoni and permanent track- 
age rights for it over the Burlington’s line 
of like mileage between Illco and Bonc- 
ville. 


Lone Istanp.—The 4.6-mile under- 
ground section of the still-uncompleted 
Atlantic Avenue grade crossing elimination 
project was opened to trains of the Long 
Island on December 28. Opening of the 
new Atlantic Avenue tunnel initiated the 
progressive scrapping of approximately 
7,000 tons of steel now tied up in the old 
viaduct from East New York to Montauk 
avenue. The temporary tracks now in use 
will yield an additional 2,400 tons of steel, 
and the signal system, about 250,000 Ib. 
of copper. This step also will permit com- 
pletion of the East New York station, on 
which work is being speeded. 

The $23,000,000 Atlantic Avenue project, 
which eliminates 20 grade crossings from 
East New York, in Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y., was launched 
on October 13, 1939, when construction of 
temporary tracks was begun. Work on the 
permanent underground facilities was 
started on May 18, 1940, and the entire 
project is expected to be completed by mid- 
1943. 


War DEPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Cincinnati, Ohio, has awarded a con- 
tract amounting to more than $100,000 and 
less than $500,000 to W. A. Gurtler & Co., 
Chicago, for the construction of additional 
railroad facilities in Ohio. The U. S. En- 
gineer office, Gladsden, Ala., has awarded 
a contract amounting to more than $100,000 
and less than $500,000 to Royce Kershaw & 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., for railroad con- 
struction in Alabama. The U. S. Engineer 
office, Los Angeles, Cal., has awarded a 
contract in amount less than $100,000 and 
more than $50,000 to Shannahan Bros., Los 
Angeles, for the construction of a railroad 
spur in California. The U. S. Engineer 
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office, Atlanta, Ga., has awarded a con- 
tract in amount less than $50,000 to S. B. 
Slack, Decatur, Ga., for railroad construc- 
tion in Georgia and the U. S. Engineer of- 
fice, Portland, Ore., has awarded a con- 
tract to Natt McDougall & Co., Portland, 
for the construction of a railroad spur in 
Oregon. 


Financial 





CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA.—Partial Interest 
Payment Authorized—The United States 
district court at Savannah, Ga., on De- 
cember 23 authorized a partial payment of 
$1,150,633 in overdue interest on bonds of 
the Central of Georgia. At a hearing on 
December 1, mortgage holders had sought 
interest payments aggregating more than 
$3,000,000. The order provided for a $350,- 
000,000 payment, covering two interest 
coupons, on the company’s first mortgage 
bonds; $650,633 for the consolidated mort- 
gage bonds to be used with $274,367 in cash 
now held by the trustee for these bonds to 
pay two interest coupons; and $150,000 to 
pay semi-annual coupons from July 1, 1934, 
to January 1, 1940, on the first mortgage 
bonds of the Chattanooga, Rome & South- 
ern. 


CHESAPEAKE WESTERN.—Acquisition.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved the application 
of this road to purchase the property of 
the Valley and then to dispose of the. Lex- 
ington, Va., terminal facilities of that road 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio, to abandon, 
under authority already granted by the 
commission, that part of the line, 35.42 
miles between Staunton, Va., and East 
Lexington, and to operate the 24.64-mile 
segment between Harrisonburg, Va., and 
Staunton. The Valley has been operated 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, owner of all of 
its bonds and most of its capital stock. 
The purchaser is to pay $150,000 for the 
property and to assume certain obliga- 
tions covering part of the cost of an in- 
dustrial spur, but will receive the proceeds 
of the sale of the Lexington terminal and 
of the material salvaged from the aban- 
doned segment, making the estimated net 
cost $111,000. 


Cuicaco & Ittinors MipLaAnp.—Elected 
chairman of the board.—John F. Gilchrist, 
president of the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land from 1914 to June, 1940, has been 
elected a director and chairman of the C. & 
I. M. (owned by the Commonwealth Ed- 
ison Company). 


Curcaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Seeks To 
Repay RFC Debt.—Attorneys for the Chi- 
cago & North Western are reported to have 
asked the United States Supreme Court for 
permission to use part of the $60,000,000 
in cash or its equivalent now in the rail- 
road’s treasury to repay the road’s $48,- 
178,750 debt to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as a step toward eventually 
permitting shareholders to realize a par- 
tial return on their investment. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Trackage 
Rights:—This road and the Chicago, Bur- 
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lington & Quincy have asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve arrange- 
ments whereby the North Western would 
obtain permanent trackage rights over the 
Burlington’s 87-mile line between IIlco, 
Wyo., and Boneville. The plan contem- 
plates abandonment by the C. & N. W. of 
its own 87-mile line between Illco and Sho- 
shoni, and construction of two connecting 
tracks. : 


Gur, Mose & Oxnto.—New director. 
—Frank M. Mayfield, president .of the 
Scruggs Vandervoort and Barney Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has been elected a 
director of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, suc- 
ceeding E. D. Scruggs, Washington, D. C., 
who has resigned. 


Dividends Declared 


Atlanta & West Point.—$5.00, payable Decem- 
Ags 1942, to holders of record December 14, 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.25, quarterly, 
payable January 20 to holders of record January 


Norfolk & Western.—4 Per Cent Adj. Pre- 
ferred, $1.00, quarterly, payable February 19 
to holders of record January 30. 

Northern Pacific.—(Resumed) $1.00, payable 
February 1 to holders of record January 4. 

Reading Company.—25¢, quarterly, payable 
February 11 to holders of record January 14. 

Southern.—Non-cumulative Preferred, $1.25, 
payable March 15, June 15 and September 15, 
to holders of record February 15, May 15 and 
August 14, respectively. 

Tennessee Central.—7 Per Cent Convertible 
Preferred (Accumulated), $7.00, payable Decem- 
ae 1942, to holders of record Decouier 17, 
942. 


Supply Trade 





American Steel Foundries 


The net income of the American Steel 
Foundries for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1942 amounted to $2,906,343 
after Federal taxes on income of $9,800,- 
000, according to the annual report of the 
company. The fiscal year 1942 was begun 
with unfilled orders amounting to approxi- 
mately $33,000,000 while at the close of 
the fiscal year they amounted to $90,000,- 
000. The activities of the company are now 
devoted largely to war work. 


The name of the Scully Steel Products 
Company, Chicago, subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, will be 
changed to United States Steel Supply 
Company on January 1, 1943, to identify 
the supply company more closely with other 
subsidiaries. 


A. A. Frank, executive vice-president of 
the Standard Railway Equipment Man- 
ufacturing Co., Chicago, has been elected 
president to succeed Walter P. Murphy, 
whose death on December 16 was reported 
in the Railway Age as of December 19. At 
the same time Mr. Frank succeeds Mr. 
Murphy as president of the Standard 
Railway Devices Company, of which he 
was vice-president; The Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Manufacturing Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., of which he was executive 
vice-president; and the Railway Metal 
Products Company. Mr. Frank will 
continue as president of the Standard 
Railway Equipment Company. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Ernest A. Anderson, whose appoint- 
ment as auditor of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C,, 
was announced in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 19, was born on March 2, 1903, at 
Galveston, Texas. Mr. Anderson entered 
railroad service in February, 1918, as an 
employee of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe at Galveston, and in August, 1918, left 
that road to go with the Galveston, Hous- 
ton & Henderson. In August, 1926, he be- 
came examiner of accounts, Bureau of Ac- 
counts, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, at a branch office at Houston, 


Texas. In May, 1939, he went to Chicago, 
as chief fiscal accountant of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, and in February, 1940, 


E. A. Anderson 


was appointed chief cashier, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., becoming chief 
of the accounts section in October, 1940. 
He was appointed chief of the accounts sec- 
tion of the War Production Board in Feb- 
ruary, 1942.. In August, 1942, Mr. Ander- 
son was appointed chief of accounts and 
audits branch of the WPB at Washington, 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent appointment to the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 


OPERATING 


A. L. Enborg has been appointed act- 
ing trainmaster of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Gravenhurst, Ont. 
succeeding J. R. Carr, who has been ap- 
pointed acting assistant superintendent of 
the Allandale division, with headquarters 
at Allandale, Ont., succeeding C. Metcalf, 
who is on leave of absence because of ill- 
ness. 


R. C. Wheeler, assistant superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Medicine Hat, 
Alta., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Medicine Hat division, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding E. S. McCrac- 
ken, whose promotion to general superin- 
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INSURE EXTRA SERVICE 


ODAY'S heavy wartime transportation schedules demand super 
locomotive performance. 
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tendent of the Algoma district, with head- 
quarters at North Bay, Ont., was report- 
ed in the Railway Age of October 31. 


Perry M. Shoemaker, whose appoint- 
ment as general superintendent of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western at New 
York was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 26, was born on July 15, 1906, 
at Elmira, N. Y., and was graduated from 
the University of Michigan with a bachelor 
of science degree in 1928. Subsequently he 
was awarded the Strathcona Fellowship by 
Yale university, which conferred upon him 
the degree of master of science in transpor- 
tation and engineering. While studying at 
the University of Michigan, Mr. Shoemak- 
er was employed by the Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the summers of 1926 and 1927 as a 
track laborer. Following graduation he 
became dynamometer assistant of the Erie, 
and from 1929 to 1932 he served as freight 
checker, terminal yardmaster and general 
yardmaster of the Erie. He entered the 
service of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford in 1934 as research assistant, sub- 
sequently becoming superintendent of trans- 


Perry M. Shoemaker 


On June 1, 1941, he left the 
employ of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford to become transportation assist- 
ant of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 


portation. 


ern. In September, 1941, Mr. Shoemaker 
was appointed superintendent of the Mor- 
ris and Essex division of the latter road 
at Hoboken, N. J., which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


TRAFFIC 


A. K. Heaton has been appointed as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Ian Warren, overseas passenger man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed assistant passenger traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at Montreal, 
Que. The position of overseas passenger 
manager has been abolished, and in his 
new position, Mr. Warren will have charge 
of military and other special traffic, as well 
as overseas traffic. Mr. Warren, who was 
born on July 27, 1904, at Montreal, Que., 
attended St. Kevin’s college. He entered 
railroad service in 1920, as an employee in 


5] 


the office of the chief engineer of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. After experience in the 
engineering and construction departments, 
he joined the passenger department in 1924, 
as secretary to the assistant passenger 
trafic manager, serving in this capacity 


Ian Warren 


until 1927, when he became assistant chief 
clerk in the passenger traffic department. 
He was appointed assistant to the overseas 
passenger manager in 1930, and _ subse- 
quently in 1939 was advanced to overseas 
passenger manager, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


Frank C. Nelson, whose promotion to 
freight trafic manager, Central district, of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 12, was born 
at San Francisco on August 2, 1892, and 
entered railway service on December 24, 
1908, as a clerk in the freight accounting 
department of the Southern Pacific at San 
Francisco, Cal. From 1917 to 1919, dur- 
ing World War I, he served as a first lieu- 
tenant in the field artillery of the U. S. 
Army, returning to the Southern Pacific 
on April 1, 1920, as a clerk in the general 
freight department at San Francisco. He 


Frank C. Nelson 


later served in various other clerical posi- 
tions and on June 27, 1927, he was ad- 
vanced to chief of the Divisions bureau. 
Mr. Nelson was appointed commerce agent 
at San Francisco on January 16, 1930, and 
on August 1, 1934, he was promoted to 
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assistant general freight agent. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940, he was advanced to assistant 
to the freight traffic manager in charge of 
rates and divisions, which position he held 
until his recent promotion, effective Decem- 
ber’ 3: 


K. M. Potter, division freight agent of 
the Pennsylvania at Erie, Pa., has been 
appointed general freight agent of the Long 
Island, with headquarters at Pennsylvania 
station, New York, succeeding H. M. Phil- 
lips, .who has been furloughed from the 
railroad to serve as a major in the Army 
Transportation Corps. 


Harold C. James, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Canadian Pacific at 
Toronto, Ont., has been promoted to gen- 
eral passenger agent at Montreal, Que. 
H. A. Lee, assistant general’ passenger 
agent at Montreal, has been promoted to 
general passenger agent, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto. Mr. James entered rail- 
way service with the Canadian Pacific in 
1914 as a junior clerk in the passenger de- 
partment at St. John, N. B., leaving that 


H. C. James 


position in 1915 for overseas service with 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force. Upon 
rejoining the Canadian Pacific in 1919, he 
was appointed ticket clerk at St. John, and 
in 1921 was appointed passenger agent, port 
staff, at Quebec, Que., and St. john, later 
becoming traveling passenger agent. In 
the latter part of 1922, Mr. James was 
transferred to Kansas City, Mo., and in 
1926 became city passenger agent at St. 
Louis, Mo., serving in that capacity until 
1927, when he became chief clerk at St. 
Louis. In 1932, he was appointed district 
passenger representative at Dallas, Tex., 
and in 1935 went to Atlanta, Ga., as gen- 
eral agent. Mr. James served as assistant 
cruise director on the Empress of Aus- 
tralia world cruise of 1929-30. He re- 
turned to Canada as district passenger 
agent of the New Brunswick district in 
1937, and in February, 1938, was promoted 
to assistant general passenger agent at 
Montreal. In November, 1938, Mr. James 
was transferred to Toronto, in which posi- 
tion he remained until his recent appoint- 
ment. In his new position, Mr. James will 
have jurisdiction over the Quebec and New 
Brunswick districts in Canada and the gen- 
eral agencies in Eastern United States. 
Mr. Lee joined the passenger department 
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of the Canadian Pacific at Boston, Mass., 


in 1913 and has been associated with the. 


company since that time except for his 
service with the United States Navy dur- 
ing World War I. He has had experience 
at many points in the United States, in- 
cluding Boston, New York and Los Ange- 


H. A. Lee 


les, Cal. He was appointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent at Montreal in 1940, 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent promotion. Mr. Lee will 
have jurisdiction over the Ontario and Al- 
goma districts. 


C. M. York, assistant traffic manager of 
the Macon, Dublin & Savannah, has been 
promoted to traffic manager, with head- 
quarters as before at Macon, Ga., succeed- 
ing G. H. Whitaker, who has retired 
_ after 20 years of service as traffic man- 
ager of that road. Mr. York, born at 
Ranseur, N. C., has been in railroad serv- 
ice for 35 years. He started with the Ma- 
con, Dublin & Savannah during World 
War I, having charge of troop movements 
into and out of Camp Wheeler, Macon. He 
served as commercial agent at Atlanta, Ga., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, from 1920 to 1939, 
when he was promoted to assistant traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Macon, 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent promotion. In his new post, 
Mr. York will be in charge of all matters 
pertaining to general passenger and freight 
traffic work. 

Mr. Whitaker, a native of Terrell Coun- 
ty, Ga., entered railway service in 1893, as 
clerk-cashier of the Savannah, Americus 
& Montgomery (now Seaboard Air Line), 
at Americus, Ga. In 1903, he went with 
the Seaboard Air Line as commercial agent 
at Columbus, Ga., resigning in 1912, to ac- 
cept the position of traffic manager of the 
Hardaway Contracting Co., at Columbus. 
During World War I he was in executive 
charge of construction contracts to build 
Fort Jackson at Columbia, S. C. After the 
completion of this job, he built Southern 
Field, at Americus, and then returned to 
Columbia, where he was associated with 
the construction of North Fort Jackson un- 
til after the armistice, when he became 
president of the Carolina Wholesale Hard- 
ware Company at Columbia. Subsequently, 
he returned to the Seaboard Air Line as 
commercial agent at Macon, which position 
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he held until his appointment as traffic 
manager of the Macon, Dublin & Savan- 
nah 20 years ago. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


H. F. Smith, crossing engineer of the 
Norfolk & Western, has been promoted to 
assistant engineer, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Roanoke, Va., succeeding W. H. 
Bettis, who has been transferred to Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, succeeding C. E. Armstrong, 
who has retired. 


Thomas L. Landers, whose appoint- 
ment as chief engineer of the Atlantic re- 
gion of the Canadian National at Monc- 
ton, N. B., succeeding Frederick O. Con- 
don, retired, was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of December 5, was born on De- 
cember 15, 1887, at Farnham, Que. Mr. 
Landers was graduated from Bishops col- 
lege, Lennoxville, Que. in 1908, after 
which he attended McGill university until 
1909. He entered railway service in June, 
1910, as a rodman of the Canadian Pacific 
at Farnham. Remaining at Farnham, he 
was subsequently appointed draftsman, in 
February, 1911, and transitman in April, 
1912. In October, 1913, he left the Cana- 


T. L. Landers 


dian Pacific to become transitman of the 
Canadian Government Railways (now Ca- 
nadian National), at New Glasgow, N. S. 
He was appointed resident engineer of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Truro, N. S., in May, 1915, and in January, 
1917, became assistant engineer at Levis, 
Que., maintaining this position until Sep- 
tember, 1919, when he was appointed divi- 
sion engineer at Edmonston, N. B. Mr. 
Landers was advanced to engneer, main- 
tenance of way, at Moncton, in November, 
1927, and remained in this capacity until 
his recent promotion. 

Mr. Condon was born on July 21, 1878, 
at Moncton. On February 14, 1893, he en- 
tered the employ of the Intercolonial (now 
Canadian National) as a messenger in the 
office of the chief engineer at Moncton. On 
April 1, 1912, he was advanced to resident 
engineer of the Intercolonial at Moncton, 
and on September 1, 1913, was transferred 
to the Canadian Government Railways as 
resident engineer at Campbellton, N. B. 
On January 1, 1916, he was appointed dis- 
trict engineer at Moncton, and until his 
recent retirement maintained headquarters 


at that city. On March 1, 1923, he was ap- 
pointed engineer, maintenance of way, of 
the Canadian National, and on May 15, 1927, 
was appointed principal assistant engineer, 
becoming office engineer on September 1, 
1932. On January 1, 1938, Mr. Condon 
was appointed chief engineer of the At- 


F. O. Condon 


lantic region, the position from which he 
recently retired. Mr. Condon is a member 
of the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation ; the Engineering Institute of Can- 
ada, of which he was counsellor in 1926, 
and vice-president in 1928 and 1929, and a 
member and past president of the New 
Brunswick Association of Professional En- 
gineers. 


MECHANICAL 


Horace Plouffe has been appointed lo- 
comotive foreman of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Garneau, Que., 
succeeding M. Snilner, assistant foreman, 
assigned to night shift. 


J. D. Rezner, general car foreman of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has 
been promoted to the newly created posi- 
tion of superintendent of the car depart- 
ment, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago. 


SPECIAL 


Benjamin Mendez has been appointed 
acting material agent of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment Railway System, with headquar- 
ters at New York. 


R. C. Overton, executive assistant of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 
appointed to the newly created position of 
research director of the Burlington Lines, 
which include also the Colorado & South- 
ern, the Ft. Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


W. N. McGehee, general attorney of 
the Southern, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., died on December 17, at a 
hospital at Columbus, Ohio. 


L. T. Nichols, who retired as assistant 
to the vice-president of the Carolina & — 
Northwestern at Chester, S. C., in 1937, -— 
died on December 26, at his home in that 
city at the age of 84. 
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